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THE NATIONAL OLD TRAILS ROAD 


The National Old Trails Road, formerly called the National 
Road and first known as the Cumberland Road was the first 
road to receive Government support. During Thomas Jefferson's 
administration, the project was begun in 1816—then the road to 
Wheeling, West Virginia, was not opened for use until 1818 or 
finished to Vandalia, Illinois, until 1840. 


Today U. S. 40 is the best route to travel from Coast to Coast. 
‘Taking St. Louis as the starting point for a trip, east, it is 822 
miles to Washington, D. C 


00.0—St. Louis. The city is named for Louis XV of France. It 
is built on a site once occupied by mound builders. The 
old court house where slaves were auctioned on the steps, 
is still in existence. This locality was the scene of "the 
Crisis", a Civil War story, by Winston Churchill. Cross- 
ing the Mississippi river on the Free Bridge, the state of 


Illinois is entered at East St. Louis. 
Illinois. It is 172 miles across the state. 


74.0—Vandalia. The terminal of the National Road in 1840; 
800 miles from Fort Cumberland, Maryland. State Capitol 
from 1819 to 1839. In the courthouse, Abraham Lincoln 
attended the state legislature, the window through which 
he jumped may be seen. The Madonna of the Trail, the 
D.A.R. monument is here, the inscription reads: 

"The Cumberland Road built by Federal Government, was 
authorized by Congress, and approved by Thomas Jef- 
ferson in 1806. Vandalia marks the Western terminus." 
"At Vandalia, Abraham Lincoln, member of Illinois legis- 
lature, first formulated those high principles of freedom 
and justice, which gave the slaves a Liberator, the 
Union a Saviour.” 


107.0—Effingham, 


158.0—Marshall. County Seat. Parking allowed in the center of 
the street as well as along the curb, street is so wide. 
Illinois road No. 1 crosses U. S. 40. 


Illinois state line is crossed and marked 9 miles east. 
Wabash River is crossed 7 miles from the state line. 
River is celebrated in the history of the Northwest terri- 
tory. Tecumseh and his tribesmen, the French voyageurs 
and missionaries, Wm. Henry Harrison and many pioneers 
traversed the river. 

Indiana state song is "On the banks of the Wabash" 
written by Paul Dresser, a Terre Hautean. 


174.5— Terre Haute. (High Land) 1816. Vigo County seat. 
Court House, the bell is inscribed: 
"By his will $500 of the cost of the bell were presented by 
Francis Vigo to County, Indiana, A. D. 1887”. Monu- 
ment to Civil war soldiers and sailors is in the Court 
House yard. Two blocks further, on the left side, the 
north east corner, a Granite marker with drinking foun- 
tain tells: 


“To 
Claude L. Herbert 
Who gave his life to save 
others in the 
Havens and Geddes fire 
This memorial is erected 
by his comrades 
of the 
Spanish-American War 
and patriotic citizens." 


Road U. S. 41 crosses U. S. 40 at Seventh Street. Site 
of Terre Haute House has been occupied by a tavern 
since 1838. Battle of Fort Harrison was fought Sept. 4, 
1812, two miles north. 
Rose Polytechnic Institute (Engineering school). 
Boulder honors Herman and Anton Hulman who gave 
the ground on which the school is built. 
Viaduct over railroad. 
Revolutionary Soldier Walter Dickerson is buried in the 
grove of trees to right. The Grave is marked. 
191.0—Brazil 1844. Clay County seat. Museum is in the court 
*16.0 house. McKinley Tavern. Built in 1832, the bricks were 
made from clay on the land, the timber cut on the land. 
Famous guests have been Abraham Lincoln, Martin Van 
Buren, Henry Clay, James Buchanan. 
206.0—Putnamville. Named for Gen. Isaac Putnam. Van 
31.0 Buren was upset near here. The old Indian trail followed 
the stream. 
212.0—Mount Meridian. Half-way house originally built by Wil- 
37.0 liam Heaven in 1826. When the National Road was built 
this house became the inn, since then has been known as 
the “Halfway House”. It is situated half-way between 
Terre Haute and Indianapolis; St. Louis, Mo. and Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Kansas City, Mo. and Pittsburgh, Pa. During 
Stage coach days the huge barn accommodated four 
coaches. East first floor room is the original house. East 
upstairs room is known as the Lincoln room. Abraham 
Lincoln stopped here when traveling through Indiana. 
Henry Ward Beecher, while living in Indianapolis, visited 
this house in 1843. His letters gave his delightful impres- 
sions of the house and garden. 
233.0— Plainfield. “The town of friendly folks.” Settled by 
58.0 Quakers. Quaker church still in use, two doors, one for 
men and one for the women. Beautiful old trees on the 
grounds. By the roadside, stood the Van Buren elm, so 
called because President Van Buren, who had vetoed a 
measure for highway improvement, was upset under the 
tree and thrown into the mud, while on an inspection trip. 
The older part of the tree was blown down during a 
severe storm in June 1929. A marker has been placed by 
the Caroline Scott Harrison Chapter D. A. R. on this tree. 
247.6—Indianapolis 1819. County seat of Marion county. State 
72.5 Capitol since 1824. 56 miles from the center of population 
of the United States. 
Mt. Jackson—home of Sarah Bolton—now Central State 
Hospital. Row of trees to building planted by Mr. Bol- 
ton to celebrate the birth of his son. 
“The circling sunlight never spanned 
The border of a better land 


Than our Indiana.”—Sarah K. Bolton. 
*Light face figures give local mileage. 
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White River—West end of the bridge, on the right, boul- 


der with bronze tablet marking. 
"Flood prevention levee and boulevard erected 1915-1917." 


On the left side, east end of the bridge is a marker: 
"Here stood the cabin of John McCormick One of the 
first settlers In central Indiana the Commission appointed 
by the legislature to select a site for the new seat of 
government of the State of Indiana met in this cabin on 
the 7th of June, 1820 and decided upon location for the 
town afterward named Indianapolis." 

It is difficult to see this. State house on left. Statue in 

yard of Thomas A. Hendricks, Robert Dale Owen, Oliver 

P. Morton, and others. The drinking fountain was erected 

as a monument. The tablet inscription reads: 
“The National Road. 

Cumberland, Md. to Terre Haute, Ind. 1806-1839." 
"Indiana Centennial, 1816-1916." 


“In memory of the brave men and women who toiled 
amid many dangers and laid the foundation of the com- 
mon-wealth of Indiana." 

Erected by the Caroline Scott Harrison Chapter D. A. R." 


At the next corner, one block east, on the Claypool Hotel 
there is a bronze tablet near the door, comemorating 
Abraham Lincoln's visit and speech in Feb. 1861 while 
enroute to Washington for his first inauguration. 
Looking to the left at the next street intersection, Meri- 
dan and Washington streets, the Monument and circle are 
seen. This is one of the finest monuments in the country 
dedicated to the Soldiers and Sailors of earlier wars. It 
was built in 1887-1901 at the cost of $600,000. While 
further north on Meridan Street is the World War Me- 
morial. Concrete monument marks the old Michigan 
trail at the crossing of U. S. 31 with U. S. 40 at South- 
eastern avenue. 

Irvington. Is the former location of Butler University. 


257.5—Cumberland. Founded in 1829 and named for the road. 


10.5 


267.5—Greenfield. Settled in 1828. Hancock County. Home of 
20.5 James Whitcomb Riley is marked with tablet by the 


door. Court house on the right. Statue of Riley “Erected 
by the pennies of American School Children", in yard. 


*Upon the main street, and the main highway. 
From East to West, historic in its day, 
Known as the National Road. 
+ * * 
The reminiscent first inhabitants 
Will make that old road blossom with romance 
Of snowy caravans in long parade 
Of covered vehicles of every grade 
From ox-cart of most primitive design 
To Conestoga wagons with their fine 
Deep chested teams."— Child World by James W. Riley. 


281,5— Knightstown. Boulder with tablet on left of road: 


34.5 


Site of first house erected in Knightstown by 

Waitsell McClarey. Placed by Major Hugh Dinwoodie 
Chapter. D. A. R. 
From The Biographical Edition of the Complete Works 
of James Whitcomb Riley. Copyright, 1913. Used by 
special permission of the publishers, The Bobbs.Merrill 
Company. 
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301.0—Cambridge City. Was started in 1835 by moving the 


54.0 


buildings from Vandalia, which was not on the highway 
to this location. 


310.0—Centerville 1828. Home of many prominent persons. 


63.0 


Oliver P. Morton, Civil War Governor and later, U. S. 
Senator. Rev. Joseph Tarkington, the grand father of 
Booth Tarkington, Meredith Nicholson’s grandparents. 
Ancestral kin of President Hoover. 


Clear Creek. Near this stream, President Van Buren 
encounted another up-setting incident, when the double- 
tree of his coach, having been partly sawed, broke and 
threw him into the mud. 
Marker on the left near fence. 
“This Tablet marks the Boundary Line Between Govern- 
ment and Indian Lands fixed by General Anthony Wayne 
and Twelve Tribes of Indians, in the Greenville Treaty 
1795. "eve, 
The Site of Saulsbury | mile South east—the first County 
Seat of Wayne County. The birth place of Oliver P. 
Morton War Governor of Indiana. Erected by Richmond 


Indiana Chapter Daughters of the American Revolution, 


315.0—Richmond 1816. Wayne County Seat. Kiwanis Club 


68.0 


have marked a trail for visitors wishing to tour the city. 
Earlham College—a Quaker institution—is near the west 
entrance into the city. In the Glen Miller Park, east side 
of the town, is the Madonna of the Trail, National Society 
of the D. A. R., memorial. 


"To the Pioneer Mother of the Covered Wagon days, 
First toll gate of Indiana stood near this site 

On the National Road." 

"A Nation's Highway 

Once a wilderness trail 

Over which hardy Pioneers made their perilous way 
Seeking new homes in the dense forests 

Of the Great North- West." 


Three miles to the Ohio State Line. 

Crosses mark the scenes of fatal accidents. 

Ohio. There are 232 miles of the Road in this state, 
more than in any other state. 


332.0—Eaton. County Seat of Preble County. In the Court 


17.0 


House is one of the few original milestones placed on the 
Road through Ohio. The old Road passed through 
Lewisburg, Englewood, Vandalia, and Brandt. New sec- 
tion passes through Dayton. 


356.0— Dayton. Settled in 1796 by Revolutionary soldiers. Na- 


24.0 


tional Military Home is here on the western side of the 
city. 

Great Miami River caused disastrous flood in 1913. First 
library in the state to be incorporated 1805. The old 
Court House, a striking example of good architecture 
stands beside the new building. Two blocks from Third 
and Main Streets is a park. Here stands the first cabin 
built in Dayton. It is now a museum, There is a monu- 
ment at the intersection of Main Street and Monument 
Avenue. Dayton is the home of the Wright brothers, the 
late Orville and Wilbur, Pioneers of Aviation. Via the 
original road from Richmond. 
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Englewood. Cross “One of five dams built by the Miami 
Conservancy for Flood Control." 
Vandalia. Junction of U. S. 25 with U. S. 40. 
368.0—Brandt. Junction of Ohio 201 with U. S. 40. 
12.0 
382.5—Springfield. Madonna of the Trail stands on a knoll in 
26.5 the grounds of the State Masonic Home. Site is near 
the birthplace of Tecumseh. 
Inscription gives the information: 
"The National Road—completed by the Federal Govern- 
ment to this point in 1839. From this point westward 
built by the state through which it passes." 
"Three miles south west of here General George Rogers 
Clark commanding Kentucky Frontiersmen vanquished 
the Shawnee confederacy August 8, 1780, resulting in 
opening the Northwest Territory." 


Wittenburg College, (Lutheran) is in this city. 
426.5—Columbus 1812. County seat of Franklin County. State 
44.0 Capitol. Cross Scioto River. Capitol building is in a 10 

acre park. William McKinley statue and memorial arch. 

Monument “Our Jewels" has statues of Grant, Sheridan, 

Garfield, Hayes, Sherman, Stanton, Chase. In the build- 

ing is a mural by W. H. Powell depicting “Perry’s victory 

on Lake Erie". 

Across from the Capitol, is the Neil House built on the 

site of the first tavern in Columbus, 1822, by Neil. 

Soldiers and Sailors Memorial Building is in Broad 

Street. Fort Hayes, U. S. Army post is located in the 

pad section. Ohio State University has been placed 

ere. 
4740—Bridge. Six miles west of Zanesville, built by Federal 
47.5 Government, 1830 Tablet inscribed: 
"The policy of the Nation; 
Reciprocity at home and abroad." 
478.0—Y Bridge. Two miles west of Zanesville. Over the 
51.5 Muskingum River, said to be the only one of this kind in 
the United States. 
480.0—Zanesville, Founded in 1799 by Jonathan Zane and other 
53.5 friends. Post Office established in 1802. State Capital 

1810-1812. 

512,5— Washington. Called occasionally, “Old Washington”. 
86.0 Colonial Inn, former home of a Congressman of 1860, 
who made his trips to Washington, D. C. on horseback. 

The house, built in the '60s has beautiful ceilings, stair- 

way and chandeliers. 

One antique shop has an interesting collection of clocks 

and beds. 

517.5—S Bridge. Built for the old road and still in use, is 
91.0 crossed five miles east of Washington. 
552.5— Bridgeport. Toll is collected to cross the oldest suspen- 
126.0 sion bridge in the U. S. over the Ohio River into 
553.5— Wheeling, West Virginia. West Virginia has only six- 
127.0 teen miles of the National Old Trails Road. 
553.5—Wheeling. Col. Ebenezer Zane and his brothers settled 
0.0 here in 1769. The oldest town on the Ohio River. U. S 

40 follows a steep ascending road, near summit is the 

marker to Major Samuel McCollouch, who in 1777 while 
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on relief ior Fort Henry (built 1774), forced his horse over 
the precipice down 300 feet to the creek, escaping safely 
from the Indians. Madonna of the Trail stands by the 
roadside in Wheeling Park. The legend reads: 

"By the authority of the United States Government and 

chiefly through the statesmanship of Henry Clay this 

road was made possible in 1806." 

"To the Pioneer Mothers of our Mountain State whose 

courage, optimism, love and sacrifice, made possible the 

National Highway that United the East and West." 
Descending a hill, crossing over a bridge a left turn is 
made—in the angle to right is Monument Place—now be- 
low the level of the street, containing, the old stone 
mansion which was the Kruger home built before the 
Revolution. Gen. Lafavette was entertained here on his 
second visit to our country. The Henry Clay monu- 
ment is also here. His coach was overturned in Main 
Street when his driver drove into a pile of limestone left 
unguarded. Clay remarked: “It was mixing Clay of 
Kentucky with the limestone of Penn.” 
Wheeling was the Capital of the state. 1863-1885. U. S. 
mail stage coaches began service in 1818 carrying mail 
to Washington, D. C 
Toll houses were built every fifteen miles with strong 
iron gates on massive iron or stone posts. Houses were 
built of brick west of the mountains and of stone in the 
east. Some of the houses are marked by the D. A. R. 
Toll house. Fifteen miles east of Wheeling. Original 
mile posts stand between Wheeling and Cumberland, Md. 
State line is crossed at West Alexandria, Pa. 


569.0—Claysville. There is an S, bridge near here. 


15:5 


575.0—Pennsylvania. The road covers 82 miles through this 


URS 


state. Toll gates numbered six, built in Pennsylvania in 
in 1832. 


585.0—W ashington, Pa. Formerly called Basselville, 1784, in 


àl.5 


1810 when the settlement became a town the name was 
changed. Home of Washington and Jefferson College. 
The "stogie" cigar was first made here for the use of the 
Conestoga wagon drivers, who carried the cigars in their 
boot tops. 

Madonna of the Trail is near Beallsville, standing on 
ground by the Nemacolin Country Club. Comemorating 


“On this historic spot—the hunting ground of the friend- 
ly Indian Nemacolin—this monument is erected and 
dedicated to the memory of our Pioneer Mothers." 
"Erected in Nineteen Hundred Twenty-Eight in Wash- 
ington County Pennsylvania. 

The Oldest County West of the Alleghany Mountains 
for the Father of Our Country." 


600.0—Beallsville. Old town named from the Beall family, 


46.5 


settlers of Maryland in the early part of the seventeenth 
century. Near here, there is an old toll house. Mononga- 
hela River. 


609.0.—Brownsville. Upon the iron bridge, Henry Clay’s coach 


Lm 


Ed 


was upset. Head of the steam boat traffic for passengers 
of the stages took passage on the river boats. Toll house 
four miles from Uniontown now used as a house. 
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618.0—Malden. ‘Three miles west of Uniontown, the old tavern, 
64.5 still used, was built in 1822 and 1830. 
621.0—Uniontown. Settled in 1769. First tavern kept here in 
67.5 1781. Laurel Hill up to the Summit is a grade of 6% to 
10% the same as Pike's Peak. It is the steepest mountain 
east of the Mississippi. One mile from the crest is the 
famous watering trough. William Downard lived here 
in a stone house (only the foundations are seen now) and 
kept the watering trough in good condition during the 
first years of 1800. 
626.0—Summit House. A hotel of fashion for over fifty years. 
5.0 New building constructed of mountain stone and cement 
was built in 1907. Two miles to the north, Gen. George 
Washington fought his first battle defeating the French 
Captain Jumonville. 
Summit is 2500 feet high and is halfway between Colum- 
bus, Ohio and Washington, D. C. From here the Road 
followed the Indian trail, Washington’s road, Braddock's 
road and later called the Cumberland road, to Cumber- 
land. Md. 
630.0—Braddock's Grave. General Edward Braddock, who was 
9.0 killed by the French and Indians in 1755 was buried near 
by the side of the road and near the old tavern "Brad- 
dock's Run House" in which he died. 
632.5—Fort Necessity. George Washington surrendered to the 
11.5 French and Indians July 4, 1754. Remnants of the fort 
may be visited one mile to the right of the road. 
646.5—Addison, Pa. Toll house maintained by the D. A. R. 
25.5 Seven miles to Maryland. 172 miles of this historic road 
passed through this state. 
632.5—Keyser's Ridge. The second highest point of the moun- 
31.5 tains, 2900 feet high. Standing on the right of the road 
a panorama of three states is seen, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia and Maryland. Famous old tavern, called “Stod- 
dard House" was here. Negro Mountain. The highest 
peak between the coast and the Rocky mountains. 2900 
feet in elevation. 
658.0—Grantsville, In 1755, Gen. Braddock's army crossed the 
37.0 Castleman River near here. 
The fine stone bridge was built in 1812. 
672.5—-Frostburg. An old tavern, "Highland Hall House" was 
51.5 converted in 1850 by the Roman Catholic Church for its 
use. Big Savage Mountain has a fourteen mile grade 
descending 2200 feet to “The Narrows”. 
684.0—Cumberland. The Cumberland Road connected with the 
63.0 National Pike in this town. Gen. Braddock’s supply base 
was here at Fort Cumberland, the site of the present city. 
The old canal may still be seen. 
Cumberland to Hagerstown, the road climbs over six 
mountains. 
722.0—Hancock. Named for John Hancock, Signer of the 
101.5 Declaration of Independence. 
Indian Spring. Two miles east is Old Fort Frederick. 
749.0—Hagerstown. Battlefield of Antietam is south of the 
128.0 town. Prominent town as a station on the stage lines. 


Washington County Free Library organized the first 
county library in the U. S. in 1902, and had the first 
"Book-wagon" to travel through the county serving 
patrons. 


760.0—South Mountain. Three boulders mark scene of battle 
11.0 fought here in Sept. 1862. 


770.0—Braddock Heights. Spring called by the same name. 
21.0 Observatory from which a view of four states may be ob- 
tained. 


775.5—Frederick. Where Barbara Frietchie lived. Poem about 

26.5 her by John Greenleaf Whittier. The story is not credited 
by historians because the troops did not pass her house. 
The house is marked with a tablet. In the Francis Scott 
Key hotel hangs a framed newspaper giving the facts. 
Monument to her in the cemetery. Francis Scott Key, 
author of the "Star Spangled Banner" is buried here, his 
birthplace. 


William Tyler Page, author of the "American's Creed" 
was born here in Frederick. 


778.5—]ug Bridge. Three miles east. Built soon after the 
29.5 Revolutionary War. Fifty one miles from here to Wash- 
ington, through 


784.5—Ridgeville. The road continues to the cities of Baltimore 
40.5 and New York, but the road to the right follows the old 
Braddock Road to 


807.5—Rockville. Braddock army made the first encampment 
63.5 here in 1755. Near here at the old Hungerford’s tavern, 
in 1776, the first resolutions denouncing the Act of Great 
Britain in closing the Port of Boston, were passed. 
Or thru Urbana and Clarksburg to Rockville, it is 28.4 
miles this road being nine miles shorter than thru Ridge- 
ville. 


815.5—Bethseda. The Madonna of the Trail stands on ground 

71.5 at the corner of Wisconsin Avenue and Montgomery 
Lane. Over this road, Major General Edward Braddock 
lead his army, April 14, 1755 on his way to Fort DuQuesne 
(Pittsburgh). 

817.5—Chevy Chase. In the circle is a boulder with the tablet 

73.5 giving the information that Col. Joseph Belt (died 1761), 
built the Chevy Chase Manor House in 1725 which stood 
four hundred yards to the south. The house was razed 
in 1907 although still in excellent condition, making way 
for modern improvements. 


822.0—Washington, D. C. The city beautiful planned by Major 
78.0 L'Enfant with George Washington and Thomas. Jeffer- 
son's assistance. The Zero stone in the plaza of the 
White House is the beginning for survey measurements 
and the goal of our trail over the historic National Old 
Trails Road. Thomas Nelson Page in his "Washington 
and its Romance", says: 
"The Capitals of most countries are the especial pride 
of their people * * * * Nature, prodigal of gracious 
slope and curve and tone, has endowed it with perhaps, 
more charm than any other National Capital." 
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Indiana National Road Association 


Second Antique Car Tour 


Saturday - September 7, 2002 
Tom Carnegie, Voice of the Indy 500, Grand Marshal 


i 


| SOR 
| NATIONAL. RDA 
Mane ia 


100 years of auto history traveling US 40 from Indianapolis to Terre Haute 


with two detours onto old alignments near Putnamville and Brazil 


Welcome owners and Mr. Carnegie to your hometown! 


Indianapolis Plainfield 
Brickyard Inn Friends Meeting 
8:00—8:45 


Good News for Indiana 


10:30-11:15 


S. Putnam Sch. 
Highways 231 & 40 
12:30-—1:30 


Brazil 
Clay County Courthouse 


Terre Haute 
Vigo County Library 


2:15-2:45 3:45-5:00 


Historic National Road Brings Home the Gold Medal! 


opportunity for increased civic pride and economic development 


The Historic National Road from Maryland to 
the Mississippi River was named an ALL-AMERI- 
CAN Roan in June 2002. This is the highest des- 
ignation a byway can receive through America's 
Byways, the Department of Transportation Na- 
tional Scenic Byways Program. All-American 
Roads are our country's finest byways: the best 
of the best. They are destinations unto them- 
selves and an exciting adventure for all ages. 
There are only 20 All-American Roads. This 
All-American Road designation represents a sig- 
nificant potential for increased heritage tourism 
and civic pride. 


The Americas Byways logo—the blue road with 
a star and the words Americas Byways—is a logo 
that will soon be recognized nationwide because 
of national companies forming partnerships with 
the Americas Byways program. TIA, Acura, and 
MapQuest.com are already involved. Other 
national partnerships are coming. 


The basic red/white/blue shield design of the 
newly installed highway signs for the Historic 
National Road across Indiana will be used to 
mark the Historic National Road in the other 
five states: Illinois has their road signs ready to 
be installed; Ohio, West Virginia, Pennsylva- 
nia and Maryland are scheduled to have their 


signs installed as soon as their funding is avail- 


able. 


Indiana has led the way in the America’s By- 
ways progr am. 


The Historic National Road—today U.S. 40 
across Indiana—provides a passageway through 
the history of America. The National Road was 
the nation’s first interstate. It was funded by 
Congress in 1806 to link the eastern seaboard 
and western interior. America grew up along 
the National Road. It is a cultural and historic 
treasure. This is the most important historic 
road in the United States. Reborn as U.S. 40 in 
1920s, it was the main east-west route until I- 
70 was built in 1960s. 


“If you build it, they will come....” The “path” 
has been built! People, especially the “heritage 
tourists,” will follow that path to our home- 


towns! huuf 
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Dear Participants: 
WELCOME TO TERRE HAUTE! 


The Terre Haute Convention and Visitors Bureau would like to welcome 
the Indiana National Road Association Antique Car Tour. 


During your stay in Terre Haute, we hope that you would take advantage 
of our interesting attractions, plentiful shopping, or enjoy a relaxing meal 
at one of our excellent restaurants. 


Once again, we welcome the opportunity to host the 2002 Indiana National 
Road Association Antique Car Tour, and look forward to seeing all of you 
in Terre Haute. 


If there is anything the Terre Haute Convention and Visitors Bureau can 
do to enhance your visit, please do not hesitate to call. 


Sincerely, 


Le 


David A. Patterson 
Executive Director 


DAP/jck 


September 7, 


2002 


AMERICA'S BYWAYS 


Historic National Road 
Now All-American Road 


"Americas Byways are roads to the heart and soul of America," 
said Secretary of Transportation Norman Y. Mineta in the 
vaulted concourse of Washington's Union Station. The an- 
nouncement ceremony on June 13, 2002 added 13 new All- 
American roads and 23 new National Scenic Byways. 


"Byways help create a sense of pride in America. They con- 
nect us to this country's beauty, history and culture," the Sec- 
retary said. "It is important that we search out those uniquely 
American places that make this Nation great. This nation 
has a lot to offer everyone who comes peaceably to our 
shores...." 


The National Scenic Byways Program, established by Con- 
gress in 1991 and administered by the U.S. Department of 
Transportations Federal Highway Administration (FHWA), 
was created to preserve and protect the nation’s scenic byways 
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and, at the same time, pro- 
mote tourism and economic 
development. 


The recognition of a byway 
is based on certain intrinsic 
qualities: archaeological, cul- 
tural, historic, natural, recre- 
ational, and scenic. The His- 
toric National Road's recog- 
nition is based on historic 
and cultural qualities. 


The six-state All-American 
Road is the longest byway in 
the program and includes 
the greatest number of indi- 
vidual states. It stretches 
from Baltimore, Maryland to 
the Mississippi River, mostly 
as U.S. 40. 


The Scenic Byways web site 
at www.byways . org is filled 
with stories and information 


about Americas Byways. fff 


The Indiana National Road Association's delegates 
receive the All-American Road plaque for the 
Historic National Road. Left to right are Mary 
Peters (FHWA Administrator), Joy Sacopulos, Trish 
Eccles, Joe Jarzan (INRA Executive Director), 
Secretary Mineta, Bill Eccles, Mark Reynold (INRA 
President), and Pat Martin. (Photo Copyright FHWA 
2002 and provided by www.byways.org) 


Historic Landmarks Foundation of Indiana 


is proud to support the Indiana National Road Association 


mí 


ÍC————P' n 


Founded in 1960, Historic Landmarks 
Foundation of Indiana is the largest statewide 
preservation organization in the U.S. We 
protect, preserve and restore Indiana's 
historic places and help Hoosiers leave a 
legacy of landmarks. You can be part of the 
effort by joining us today! 


800-450-4534 
www.historiclandmarks.org 


HISTORIC 
Since 1870, travelers on the historic National Road have LANDMARKS 
admired the stately Putnam County home called Rising Hall. FOUNDATION OF 
Walt and June Prosser have protected Rising Hall by INDIANA 


donating an easement on the property to Historic Landmarks 
Foundation of Indiana. Their foresight ensures that Rising 
Hall—and other Indiana landmarks—will remain to delight, 
instruct and serve generations to come. 


Published by the Indiana National Road Association ~ Mark Reynold, President ~ Joseph Jarzen, Executve Director 
Trish Eccles, Tour Coordinator ~ Bill Eccles, Editor ~ Printed by The Brazil Times - Copyright© 2002 Indiana National Road Association 
Indiana National Road Association ~ P.O. Box 284 ~ Cambridge City, IN 47327 ~ (765) 478-3172 ~ inra@historiclandmarks.org 
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Indianapolis to Terre Haute 
Milestones of the Indiana 


National Road 


compiled by Joy Sacopulos 


The National Road was Americas pioneer road 
and first national highway. It was built in the 
early years of the nineteenth century stretching 
westward from Cumberland, Maryland to 
Vandalia, Illinois. It opened the way west for 


- pioneer settlement, provided strategic mobility 


for the military, and became Americas most 
important east-west road for economic devel- 
opment. The following timeline marks some of 
the historic milestones of the National Road and 
its importance to Índiana. 


1750s The concept for a national road is be- 
lieved to have originated with George 
Washington. His military experience and 
vision for America led him to promote a 
national road connecting the eastern sea- 
board with the western interior. 

1805 President Thomas Jefferson approves leg- 
islation for a National Pike from 
Cumberland, Maryland to Vandalia, Il- 


linois. Congress requires that the Road 


pass through the capital of each state and _ 


territory. 

1806 President Jefferson signs legislation au- 
thorizing federal funds to build the first 
section of the 600-mile National Road. 


1811 Construction begins on the first ten miles 
of the Road. 


1816 Indiana becomes a state. 


1818 Stagecoaches start U.S. Mail operations 
on the Road from Washington, D.C. to 
Wheeling, [West] Virginia. 

1827 Surveying begins on Indiana segment of 
the Road, working east and west from 
the capital, Indianapolis. 

1830 Thirty years of record-setting migration 
for Indiana and Ohio begin. Each state 
receives more than 90,000 new settlers 
per year; nearly all arrive by the National 
Road. 


1834 The National Road is completed across 


Indiana. 


Clay County 
Historical Society 


Museum 
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1837 An express mail company delivers a let- 
ter from Washington, D.C. to Indianapo- 
lis in 65 hours. 


1839 The last section of the National Road 
from Indiana to Vandalia, Illinois, is 
opened. 

1840 Travelers find the Road so smooth a coach 
can travel at seven miles per hour in dry 
weather. 

1850 A Richmond, Indiana, newspaper re- 
ports, "More than 700 families crossed 
the Whitewater bridge in Richmond in 
a six day period in all types of convey- 
ances [see below] pulled by horses, mules, 
oxen, or milk cows." Because there was 


no way to preserve meat, western farm- 
ers delivered meat to market on hoof, 
herding thousands of hogs, cattle, sheep, 
and even turkeys eastward stirring clouds 
of dust and slowing traffic. 


Studebaker Conestoga wagon, one of 
“all types of conveyances” 


1879 Congress grants some states the right to 
make the Road free. Tolls continue in 
some areas until 1910. 

1914 Increased automobile traffic creates the 
need for sturdier road surfaces. America 
has 122,500 registered cars driving on 
dirt and gravel roads. 


Old two-lane alignment near Knights- 
town, since bypassed by four lanes 


1926 The National Road in Indiana becomes 
U.S. 40 with two paved lanes [see above]. 


1930s During the next two decades, U.S. 40 is 
rebuilt into a four-lane divided highway. 


1976 The National Road is designated a Na- 
tional Historic Civil Engineering Land- 
mark. 


1994 The Indiana National Road Association 
organizes to preserve, protect and pro- 
mote the historic Road. 


1995 Scenic America names the Indiana seg- 
ment of the National Road one of 
Americas Ten Most Important Scenic 
Byways. 

1996 The State of Indiana designates the Indi- 
ana National Road as a State Scenic By- 
way. 

1997 Representatives from each of the six Na- 
tional Road states — Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois — organize the National Road Alli- 
ance, Inc. to promote the National Road 
for National Scenic Byway designation. 

1998 Indianas National Road receives presti- 
gious National Scenic Byway designation. 


2002 The entire Road from Baltimore, Mary- 
land to the Mississippi River is designated 
an All-American Road. ff 


Located in the original 1913 U.S. Post Office 

in the Brazil Downtown Historic District 

100 East National Road, Brazil, Indiana 

Monday through Friday 1-4 p.m., Sunday 1-3 p.m. 


1910 Empire "Little Aristocrat” 1916 Buick D-55 1922 Ford Model T Coupe 


Joe and Boni Goss, Lafayette, IN Maurice and Sue Kyle, Franklin, IN Robert and Janus Cook, Greenfield, IN 
Made in Indianpolis by the Empire Motorcar Co. Three 7 passenger touring, 331 cu. in. motor; 130" wheel base; 
founders of company were also founders of oval racetrack 37x 5"! hes: 


that became home of Indy 500. They arranged for Em- 
pire to be only 20 hp car to establish a record at the track! 


1923 Chevrolet, Superior Roadster - 1926 Bentley 1928 Ford AR 


Beuford Hall, Clermont, IN Bill Castle, Speedway, IN Gregg Steele, Shelbyville, IN 
We do about six one-week car tours each year; most re- Car restored as original, have original title, sold new in 
cently on Historic National Road in Washington, PA! Muncie, always been Indiana car. 


Visit our National Road Historic District 


U.S. 231 just north of U.S. 40 


Am LPS 
Free tours are available all year Ji i Courthouse Squa re 
by pre-arrangement. Greencastle Indiana, USA 


Main Street Greencastle 


Come for A Taste of Greencastle 
2 South Jackson Street 


Greencastle, Indiana 46135 ; On the Square 
765-653-0096 Saturday, October 12, 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
765-653-6385 (fax) 


Music, games, and fantastic food! 
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1928 Model A Ford 
Mike Fitterling, Culver, IN 


1929 Model A Ford Biker Wagon 
George Stigall, Greenwood, IN 


1928 Ford Model “A” 


Jack Warble, Shelbyville, IN 


1930 Buick Sport Coupe H6 -S 
Doug and Beth Kyle, Franklin, IN 


Plainfield Friends Meeting 


A LANDMARK ON HIGHWAY 40 


PLAINFIELD'S FIRST CHURCH, ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


All are welcome to worship with us. 
Linprogrammed worship 8:30 am- Sunday school 9:30 am, Programmed worship 10:30 am. 
PasorMarkA Tope 317.839.6490 — penrmiesm yahoo com 
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1929 Franklin Model 135 Rumbleseat Coupe 


Robert Burkhalter, Lafayette, IN 


One of three known to survive 


Ns 
1930 Ford Cabriolet Convertible 
Bill and Carolyn Staggs, Terre Haute, IN 


This car has been on all 7 Grand Indiana auto tours spon- 
sored by the Indiana Bureau of Motor Vehicles 


Plainfield Friends 
A Long, Rich History 


Friends (Quakers) came to settle 
in this area in the early 1800s from 
Guilford County, North Carolina. 
Plainfield was named for the plain 
life and dress of these new residents 
and for the gently rolling hills that 
surround it. 


The Friends built their first 
church about two blocks from the 
site of the present MeetingHouse. 
Men and women held their “meet- 
ings for business" separately and a 
canvas was hung to separate them. 


A new building was constructed 
in the grove where the present 
MeetingHouse stands. It was on a 
corner of this grove that President 
Martin Van Buren was dumped 
from a stagecoach into the mud of 
the National Road. A rock and 
plaque have been placed near the site 
to commemorate that event. 


A larger meetinghouse was con- 
structed on the grounds in 1858 
(eastern-most door). In 1913 a fire 


destroyed the interior of the build- 
ing. The remodeled building was 
rededicated in 1914 (middle door) 
An annex was added to the build- 
ing in 1950 (western door) and an 
entrance wing was added in 2000 
(rear doors). 


Friends established small schools 
in homes with qualified parents vol- 
unteering as teachers. Before long a 
building was constructed for school 
use. The first "public school" offered 
to the children of this community 
was sponsored by Friends. The 
school stood where Central Elemen- 
tary now stands. It remained in op- 
eration until 1918, when public 
schools had gained a substantial 


foothold. 
Members of Plainfield Friends 


have been active in every part of life 
in Hendricks County throughout 
their history. Plainfield Friends 
Church shares in support of many 
local organizations. You are always 
welcome among Friends and are in- 
vited to join them for worship and 


fellowship. m 
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The Great Race 


by Rex Redifer 


Indiana Rural News, February 1971, Page 3 
(copied vertbatim) 


At exactly 12:15 p.m. with a challenging 
whail of its whistle, the powerful locomotive "St. 
Louisan" rattled over the Vandalia Railroad 
trestle in Indianapolis... Engineer Pat Baily 
leaned from the cab and waved at the crowd 


gathered along the banks of the White River.... 


Nearby, on the Washington Street Bridge, 
Harry McGee—amid shouts of “Get a horse!" 
— nervously gunned the engine of his sleek 8- 
cylindered Cadillac Motor Car, geared down, 
lurched forward and in a cloud of dust disap- 
peared down the old “National Trail Road” to- 


ward Terre Haute.... 
The “Great Race” was on! 


It may be that some old time Hoosiers* re- 
member that sultry, Sunday afternoon back in 
August of 1915, when Baily and McGee staged 
the classic car-train race 72 miles across central 
Indiana. 


* See page 17 for an interview 
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1930 Model A Sport Coupe 
Calvin and Pat Fieleke, Delphi, IN 


1931 Ford Standard Coupe 73 

William M. Myers, Golconda, IL 
Bill Myers has spent much of his life near the Indiana 
National Road— born in Clinton; lived his early years 


near Brazil; after WWII (China-Burma-India) , came to 
Eli Lilly and raised a family in Indianapolis. 


A lot of things were happening back in 1915 
...clouds were gathering for a great war in Eu- 
rope; there was growing interest in that crazy 
contraption they called the aeroplane; Tom 
Edison had invented a gadget he called 
gramaphone (sic), and in a lot of places you 
could pay ten cents and watch pictures that ac- 
tually moved.... 


It was not surprising, then, that the pros- 
pect of a car-train race aroused more than pass- 
ing public interest. 

Most folks, though, wondered who this 
"Tom fool" Harry McGee was? Not only had 
he issued a challenge to the Vandalia Railroad 
that hed race a train all the way from India- 
napolis to Terre Haute, but he offered to take 
on the fastest on the line — the "St. Louisan." 

Now that was a “purty fur piece" back in 
those times, and while the motor car was an 
interestin' curiosity, the public faith was still 
largely with the horse. The "Great Dan Patch" 
was held in far greater esteem than that "new- 
fangled" motorized buggy McGee was talkin' 
about, and even Dan Patch couldnt stay with a 
train.... 


But Harry McGee, who managed a motor 
car agency in Terre Haute, thought otherwise. 


1930 Pierce Arrow Model B Club Sedan 
Manford R. Stewart, Frankfort, IN 


Pierce Arrow was used in USA President's carpool, also 
preferred by bootleggers because of speed and quietness. 


1931 Ford, Model A-Roadster 
Ed and Nancy Wagoner, Lafayette, IN 


Canadian made 


Indiana National Road Auto Tour 

It was, in fact, a daring (if not downright 
fool hardy) challenge. The *Old National Trail 
Road" was little more than a wagon trail be- 
tween Indianapolis and Terre Haute. 

Rocks, ruts, tree limbs and stones marred 
the way along with steep hills and hairpin turns. 
It was a challenging trip under any circumstances 
—but to race a railroad train? 


Harry McGee, however, had practiced the 
run repeatedly before issuing his challenge. He 
knew every hill, every curve, every dip and ev- 
ery turn along the way. Even to the day before 
the race, McGee and his friends traveled the 
course clearing away rocks, limbs and other de- 
bris that might slow him down. 

Also, McGee had arranged for signs to be 
posed along the route asking farmers to keep 
their kids and livestock off the road during the 
“Great Race." He arranged to have members of 
the Terre Haute Rotary Club posted at the more 
treacherous stretches of the route with white flags 
to wave if the road were clear ahead. . . . 

To add weight and ballast to his machine, 
Harry had, riding with him, William Egener, a 


Great Race—continued on page 8 


1931 Ford Roadster 
Jack Harlan, Richmond, IN 


Marc member since 1968. 


1931 Model A 400 
Howard Joyner, Lafayette, IN 
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Indianapolis to Terre Haute 
Great race—continued from page 7 


250-plus pound friend from Brazil, Indiana, and 
the heftiest employee he had at his car agency. 
As they roared away the crowd cheered, and 
hats flew high in the air. The powerful locomo- 
tive got off to a commanding early lead. The 
run was a routine affair for crack engineer Baily, 
who had been with the Vandalia line many years. 


The old Vandalia rail line was the first laid 
across central Indiana, and is the route now 
owned by the Pennsylvania Railroad. The “Old 
National Trail Road" followed closely what is 
now U.S. 40 west . . . the two paralleled each 
other most of the way. 

Bouncing along the rutted, washboard road, 
McGee began slowly to gain on the train. . . 
through Plainfield, to Pecksburg, McGee trailed 
the racing train. In Putnam County, the huge 
Cadillac car, trailing a cloud of dust, inched 
ahead. Through Greencastle McGee roared, and 
on to Pleasant Gardens where he negotiated the 
hazardous Reelsville Hill. . . . 

Through Brazil, in Clay County, the motor 
car raced down Main street at 75 miles an hour. 
The townspeople cheered the thrilling sight. 


1931 Model A 5 Window Cann 
Tom and Linda Cobb, Lafayette, IN 


1934 Auburn 652Y, / MP haeton 
William M. Tyndall, Boston, IN 


Made in Connersville, IN. 10 Years on ACD Club Hoo- 
sier tour participant. Wife drives it. 
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As the train came through Brazil, the 
townsfolk ran to the station to shout at Baily as 
he roared past: "You're too late! He already went 


through..." 


Baily, his confidence wavering, ordered the 
firemen to throw on more coal, and the “St. 
Louisan" fairly sang along the tracks.... 


When Baily steamed his way into the Terre 
Haute station, an unbelievable sight met his 
ELT 
There, standing with his foot resting on the 
front bumper of the dust-covered Cadillac car, 
was a weary, windblown Harry McGee with a 
grin a mile wide across his face. 


McGee had traveled the 72 miles over the 
"National Road Trail” in an amazing 77 min- 
utes, and had bested the fabled locomotive by a 
full 12 minutes! 


Well sir, it was a great day for McGee, but 
not so for Pat Baily. His Irish temper fairly 
seethed under the barbs of the press. Officials at 
the Vandalia front office weren't any kinder. 

Burning with indignation at this inglorious 
defeat, Baily next time out, pulled all stops and 
steamed the "St. Louisan" from Terre Haute to 
Indianapolis in a miraculous 68 minutes — 9 
minutes faster than McGee's time. [t was re- 


September 7, 
ported that the “St. Louisan" hit 96 miles an 
hour along one stretch. 

There followed a great uproar with bitter 
words, charges and counter-charges bandied 
back and forth until a re-match was scheduled. 

The second race, slated for Labor Day, Sept. 
15, 1915, was to be for only seven miles, from 
Reesville (sic) to Brazil... 

By now, thousands had become intrigued 
with the great car-train duel. Crowds lined the 
way all along the road from Reesville (sic) to 
Brazil. 

As they roared away again, McGee opened 
up a good lead. 

Reports are that when McGee barreled into 
Brazil at over 70 m.p.h., he was well ahead of 
the train; but, the excited crowd began to spill 
into the roadway ahead, forcing McGee to re- 
duce speed for fear of tragedy. 

The St. Louisan roared into Brazil full 
throttle, and officials atop the towns tallest 
building ruled it a dead heat. 

Yet, for all practical purposes, it was another 
victory for McGee in the public mind, and the 
"Great Race" marked the beginning of a bright 
future for motor car travel in Indiana. ffi 


1932 Plymouth P.B. Rumble Seat Coupe 
Leon Bennett, Culver, IN 


We have owned car since 1955. 


1935 Auburn Cabriolet 
Stephen Morgan, Kokomo, IN 
Only 24 made in 1935; supercharged 


e E 


1932 Pontiac V-8 Sport Coupe -. 
Larry and Carolyn Shepherd, Lebanon, IN 


Car was only in production for 90 days with V-8 engine. 


1936 Hud. 


son Terraplane 


James Dunckley, Langhorne, PA 


Participated in 1992 Great American Race from Charles- 
ton, SC to Costa Mesa, CA 
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2002 Indiana National Road Auto Tour 
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1938 Studebaker President 1939 Chevrolet Master 85 1939 Lasalle Convertible Model 5067 
Wayne Remaly, Rossville, IN Brian and Amy Keene, West Lafayette, IN Charlie and Leona Stroop, West Lafayette, IN 
Only 1100 manufactured and less than 300 exist 


1940 Ford 1941 Chevrolet Coupe 1941 Ford Business Coupe 
James and LeMoyne Senesac, Lafayette, IN Malcolm M. & Vivian L. Miller, Lafayette, IN Roger Casey, Cambridge City, IN 


Putnam County Convention 
& Visitor Bureau 


welcomes 


the National Road 
Antique Car Tour 


1-800-829-4639 . 
www.coveredbridgecountry.com 
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The Eaglesfield-Hunt house 
and barn date from about 
1855 and are on the National 
Register. The barn is one of 
few so recognized on the 


September y^ 


When the National Road 
was a major east-west 
highway, many services 
lined the road. This diner 
remains, but the 40 Motel 
is no longer in business. 
“Old motels never die; 
They're just never inn." 


- 


National Road. à 
^y Monument 
In many places, older align- |: Circle,- 
ments have been replaced by SR267 |: " 
) newer. The present U.S. 40 is R y 
| on the fill to the left. l 
| : 
l Clabber Girl and the cor- SR39 I-465 
A rect time have welcomed SR75 catt 
l visitors to Terre Haute for I p : | Indianapolis 
many yx US231 ^ SR240 
: | p a Stilesville (66) DP pe 
| ame : 
: Putnamville d SR39 
| : ten Beart P Mt. Meridian (59) 
| SR59 1 A E- 
| ^ Brazil aA Pleasant (52) 
| 1 Terre * zu Gardens 
| US150 Haute ‘Seelyville A Es cing ri 


E A 
E» 
T W. Terre SR46 
Haute 


orp 


Approximate scale of miles 


(1 ? Exit number from 1-70 
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Brazil's downtown is repre- 
sentative of many down- 
towns that lined up along the 
National Road. 


The Friends (Quakers) 
Western Yearly Meeting 
House is a Plainfield 
landmark. 


Indiana is still a major 

agricultural state, rais- 
ing basketball players, 
corn, and soybeans. 


2002 


Crowding around the 

Hancock County Court- 
house in Greenfield. 2 
l Coming into Richmond by the 
Earlham College campus. 


The start at Meijer in 


Cumberland. : 43) 
: ; 123 C 
SRI 
d$ R109 SR3 y 
SR103 (a 
Monument lof D 4 
Circle uen. n 
S 4 = 
= SS y fe 
1-465 . 
SR140 SR3 
Indianapolis 


Lunch at the town square in 
Knightstown. 


Grand Marshal Tom 
Carnegie signing programs Cambridge City welcomed the 
and hats in Greenfield. Tour with a vintage fire truck. 


(Copyright Russell Poole 2001.) 


a 


Indiana National Road Auto Tour 


The Tour Coordinator gets to 
ride in the oldest car.. 


AE 


The end of the Tour at the Holiday 
Inn in Richmond—bright sun not 
long before a thunderstorm came 
through. 


Scenes from the Indiana National Road Association First Antique Auto Tour 2001 
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1941 Plymouth 4-Door 
Anne and Bob Hein, Indianapolis, IN 
Car is all original. We are second owner and have owned 


car for over 30 years; our four girls have traveled on many 
tours, including one thru Smokies. 


1947 Lincoln Continenta 
Richard Carey, Hagerstown, IN 
One of the last American production cars to use a V-12 


engine. There were less than 5000 Continentals built 
from 1940 to 1945. 


Elm that caused a mishap 
to Van Buren is Wrecked 


[This story is copied directly from a newspaper 
article— newspaper publisher unknown—dated 
Sunday, July 21, 1929 and contained in a Na- 
tional Old Trails Road scrapbook collected by 
Ruth E. Adamson. She wrote and published 
"Motorists Guide to Some Historic Spots and 
Towns along the National Old Trails Road" in 
1929. The scrapbook is in the local history col- 
lection of the Vigo County Public Library.] 


The Van Buren Elm at Plainfield, Ind., his- 
toric landmark for almost a century, was ruined 
by a windstorm on the night of June 30 [1929]. 
It was an interesting relic of the great national 
struggle over "internal improvements," as the 
construction of roads, canals and railway was 


known in the 1830s and 1840s. 


The elm acquired celebrity when Martin 
Van Buren was sent sprawling into the mud 
under its branches. This unhappy incident took 
place in 1842. Van Buren, who had been de- 
feated for re-election to the Presidency by 
"Tippecanoe and Tyler Too" was on a tour of 
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1946 Hudson Commodore 6 
Curtis L. Anderson, Lafayette, IN 


1947 Mercury Coupe 

Jeep Iacobucci, Seville, OH 
Unrestored; original; purchased in Conneaut, PA ten years 
ago & trailered home to Seville, OH with “I’m Going to 


Buy Me a Mercury” playing on radio (Honest!). I put it 
in running condition & have enjoyed touring many states. 


the West—mending his political fences, it was 
generally believed. 


There was much hostility to him in Ohio 
and Indiana and Illinois because he vetoed an 
appropriation bill for the repair and maintenance 
of the old National Road, the principal over- 
land route from the seaboard to the new States 
in the Middle West. This road ran from Wash- 
ington through Cumberland, Wheeling, Co- 


lumbus and Indianapolis to St. Louis, where it 


The DAR's plaque marking the Van 
Buren Elm, now gone, in Plainfield 


1946 Hudson Convertible 
Jim and Louise Wildrick, Monticello, IN 


Hudson Motor Car Co. made only 140 of these 8 cylin- 
der convertibles in the 1946 production. 


1948 Chevrolet Cabrolet Convertible 
Robert and Delores Findlay, Lafayette, IN 


connected with trails that led to more remote 
frontiers. 


In Indianapolis on Sunday, June 12, 1842, 
Van Buren attended a church service at which 
Henry Ward Beecher preached. He left the next 
morning for Terre Haute on the National Road 
stagecoach. The road was full of "chuck holes," 
and at Plainfield, ten miles west of Indianapo- 
lis, the coach plunged against the projecting 
roots of a large elm with such force that the pas- 
sengers were overturned into the mud. The ex- 
President took refuge under the tree and then 
repaired to the inn, where he obtained water, 
soap and a change of clothing. 


It is a tradition in Indiana that the driver of 
the coach was hired by Van Buren’s political 
opponents to upset the distinguished visitor in 
order to obtain revenge for his opposition to 
measures for the construction and upkeep of the 


Federal highways. 


Since that time the tree has been known as 
the Van Buren Elm. The Daughters of the 
American Revolution marked it with a brass 
plate, and it became one of the best known trees 
in the country. Although damaged frequently 
by storms, it managed to survive until recently. 


m 
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Old National Road 


[The following story appeared in an unknown 
newspaper on Monday, November 10, 1924; 
it has been recomposed for readability. The 


_ clipping is in a scrapbook collected by Ruth E. 
- Adamson, author of “Motorist’s Guide to 


Some Historic Spots and Towns along the 
National Old Trails Road," published in 1929. 
The scrapbook is in the collection of the Vigo 
County Public Library.] 


The National road, the "Appian Way" of In- 
diana, has a picturesque history. Today its paved 
surface is traversed by an almost continuous 
double procession of motor cars. 


Eighty years ago, as the great overland ar- 
tery leading to the heart of the west, it presented 
all along its course a scene almost as animated, 
though far different. The speed then was more 
nearly twenty to forty miles a day, depending 
on the condition of the road, and the vehicles 
varied in their character from the stage coach or 
four-horse Conestoga to little home-made one- 
horse cart and even hand carts. 


The travel, for the most part, was westward, 
and the travelers were home-seekers. Sometimes 


1948 Plymouth Special Deluxe Club Coupe 
Jim and Janet Nelson, Lebanon, IN 


Purchased in 1999 from original owner 


1950 Ford 


Bob and Janeen Younce, Greenfield, IN 


We purchased our “50” a year ago; the 2001 National 
Road Tour was our first excursion! Bob's first car at age 
16 was a “50” just like this one! Picture taken in 
Knightstown on the Tour last year. 


their belongings filled one or two huge canvas- 
topped wagons, and sometimes they were so 
scant they might almost have been trundled on 
a wheelbarrow. The Conestoga or Pennsylvania 
wagon, with its many-paneled bed, rising high 
at front and rear like a boat, and drawn by four 
or six good, stout horses, usually hailed from 
the Quaker state, while a rude cart, with two 
oak poles for thills, without iron tires, and with 
alittle, underfed, scrawny horse tied, rather than 
harnessed to it, was almost certain to be from 
the Carolinas. 


Benjamin S. Parker, who, as a boy, lived near 
the old road during the forties, has left this ac- 
count of his recollections: “From morning till 
night there was a continual rumble of wheels, 
and, when the rush was greatest, there was never 
a minute that wagons were not in sight, and asa 
rule one company of wagons was closely fol- 
lowed by another. 


“Many families occupied two or more of the 
big road wagons then in use, with household 
goods and their implements, while extra horses, 
colts, cattle, sheep and sometimes hogs were led 
or driven behind. Thus, when five or ten fami- 
lies were moving in company the procession of 
wagons, men, women, children, and stock was 


Indiana National Road Auto Tour 
quite lengthy and imposing. 

“Now and then there would be an old-fash- 
ioned carriage set upon high wheels to go safely 
over the stumps and through streams. The older 
women and little children occupied these, and 
went bobbing up and down on the great leather 
springs which were then the fashion. 


“With the tinkling of the bells, the rumbling 
of the wheels, the noise of the animals and the 
chatter of the people as they went forever for- 
ward, the little boy who had gone to the road 
from his lonesome home in the woods was cap- 
tivated. But the greatest wonder and delight of 
all was the stagecoach, radiant in new paint and 
drawn by its four matched horses in their showy 
harness and filled inside and on top with well- 
dressed people. 


“I think yet that there has never been a more 
handsome turnout than one of those fine old 
stagecoaches drawn by a splendid team of 
matched horses, and driven by such drivers as 
used to handle the ribbons between Richmond 
and Indianapolis. We could hear the driver play- 
ing his bugle as he approached the little town, 


Old—continued on page 14 


1950 Cadillac Coupe de Ville 
Kent and Kari Shisler, Lafayette, IN 


1950 Willys Jeepster 
Jim and Evelyn Keene, West Lafayette, IN 


1950 Chevrolet Stylemaster Deluxe 
Dan Shirley, Seymour, IN 


1951 Chevrolet Styleline 4-door 
Ralph Harrell, Bedford, IN 
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Indianapolis to Terre Haute 
Old—continued from page 13 


and it all seemed too grand and fine to be other 
than a dream." 


The contrast between now and then in the 
character of the travel was not greater than that 
between the present cement surface and the de- 
grees of badness the traveler had to overcome. 
For a good while, especially through Indiana, 
there was little improvement beyond bridging 
the larger streams and cutting out a right-of- 
way. Stumps and roots paved this right-of-way, 
while mudholes and ruts often let the wagons 
sink axle-deep. In some places the stiff, yellow 
clay clung to the wheels as if defying the labor- 
ing horses, and again they would go bumping 
over bone-breaking corduroy that was necessary 
for the crossing of the swamps. 


The gravel roadbed of later days was an im- 
provement of slow growth. During the fifties 
plank roads were introduced into the state, but 
these, while the wonder of the times and the 
delight of the traveling public, were only in iso- 
lated stretches at best. One of these stretches 
was between Greenfield and Indianapolis. As 
such roads did not prove practicable they disap- 


peared after a few years. Ai 


1951 Kaiser Deluxe 
Philip and Kay Rihm, Greenfield, IN 


Completely restored; driven daily in dry weather; driven 
to Oshkosh, WI in June 2001 to attend the Kaiser-Frazer 
Owner's Club 43rd National Convention 


1953 Bentley Saloon 
Bob and ‘CJ’ DeRees, Fishers, IN 


Same car as Rolls-Royce Silver Dawn with Bentley radia- 
tor, shield, first automatic transmission for Rolls-Royce 


and Bentley 
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Stilesville 


Legend holds sway in Stilesville, Indiana— 
was it the Indians or the Pioneers who ate the 
corn and died? Graves mark the spots of both 
in the Stilesville Cemetery. Two different ver- 
sions of the same story have come to us through 
oral tradition. 

#1 It was when the covered wagons were 
going west—years and years ago—they were 
people from Ohio and they got this far—it must 
have been in the early summer because the corn 
in the fields was ready to eat—they gathered the 
corn for their supper and cooked it in a big cop- 
per kettle. The way the story goes, they all had 
corn for supper but they left it in the kettle over- 
night and the next day they warmed it up to eat 
some more—and 16 or 17 of them 
died... ptomaine poisoning...they left that corn 
in the copper kettle and that’s when our cem- 
etery got started...two were buried in Mt. Me- 
ridian.... 


#2 According to legend handed down by 
early settlers, the Indians made their own stone 
hammers, flint knives and some copper utensils 
by beating copper into the desired shape. Four- 
teen of these agricultural Indians died from the 
effects of eating corn cooked in one of these 


[G-TD Roadster 
Bill and Trudy Gallihugh, Carmel, IN 


Frame-off restoration completed 1999. 


1953 Buick Special 
Connie Agin, Indianapolis, IN 


All original equipment straight eight; DynaFlow Trans- 
mission; bought ten years ago from 2nd owner in 


Logansport, IN. 
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September 7, 
copper kettles. These unfortunate Indians were 
buried in an elongated grave sufficiently far from 
the stream. ..stones sufficed for monuments and 
are still present in the Stilesville cemetery. fff 


Auto Speeders Become a 


Pest on National Avenue 


[Brazil Times, April 24, 1931 (reprinted April 
28, 2001)] 


Although the arrest of automobile drivers 
always brings a lot of protest from the organized 
motorists and puts a town more or less in a bad 
light with travelers, the Brazil police will again 
be forced to do something to curb speeders on 
the east and west sections of National Avenue. 
Reckless driving through the city is clearly no- 
ticeable. At one time this morning a big Cord 
speedster loaded with several men passengers and 
a west bound tourist in a powerful Studebaker 
passed at Lambert Street, where school children 
use the street. Each machine must have been 
traveling fifty miles an hour. The westbound 
machine barely managed to stop at Forest Av- 
enue stop light. Considerable complaint is heard 
about excessive speeding through the city lately. 


tt 


1951 Studebaker 
Harold T. and Jo Williams, Lafayette, IN 


1953 Cadillac Eldorado 
Fred Salmon, Terre Haute, IN 


Only 532 Eldoradoes built in 1953—first model; car 
bought 8/1/53 by my father-in-law, Wilson House, owner 
of Eastern Express, 10th largest U.S. trucking company. 


a Ha 


1953 Ford Customline en | 
John E. Sphar, Troy, OH 


19 4 Jaguar XK120M 
David L. Markland, Martinsville, IN 


One family car in original, unrestored condition. Used in 
the movie, "Going All the Way.” Driven laps at IMS, 
IRP, and Winchester 


1953 Mercury Monterey 2 door hardtop 
Gary L. Spraker, Niles, MI 


1954 Packard Clipper, 4-door 
Donald and June Brattain, Greencastle, IN 


Owned by family since new and mother learned to drive 
at 69 years of age. 


15 Public Square 
P O Box 182 
Shelbyville, IN 46176 
(317) 398-4156 
(800) 253-2803 


Representing 


Classic Insurance 


For Classic/Antique Auto Insurance 
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1953 Studebaker Command 40s 
James Hicks, Brazil, IN 


Bought in 1953 by Miller and Sons Funeral Home in 
Brazil for professional use as a family car. Only 28,000 
miles. All original except tires. 


1955 Bel Air Hardtop Chevrolet 
Jim and Lois Powlen, Delphi, IN 


DUFFY-WARBLE INSURANCE, INC 
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1956 Cadillac Sedan DeVille 
Vernon L. Eder, Greenwood, IN 


1956 DeSoto Adventurer 
Chuck Cochran, Indianapolis, IN 


Desotos top-of-the-line limited production high perfor- 
mance car offered in only combinations of gold, black 
and ivory. 


1956 Chevrolet Bel Air Sport Coupe 
John A. Larch, Lafayette, IN 


1956 Ford Crown Victoria 
Val Weakley, Greenwood, IN 


September 7, 


1956 Desota Pace Car Convertible 
Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Dorsett, Terre Haute, IN 


Only 390 built; this is 187th car built on the 116th day 
of production; sold new at Terre Haute dealership - I was 
salesman. 


1956 Packard Clipper Panama Hardtop 
Lumir S. & Alice M. Palma, Brownsburg, IN 


Our son, Bob, had this car restored and presented it to us 
as a 50th wedding anniversary gift in June 1993. I had 
been a Packard dealer. This was one of the last cars built 
in the original Packard factory in Detroit. 


100 N. Meridian St., Brazil, IN 47834 
Ph. 812-446-2216 * Fax 812-446-0938 
1-800-489-5090 
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Ride Indiana's Longest Scenic Railroad! The Great Race— 
Just 13 miles from the Historic National Road! An Interview with one who was there 
(See The Great Race on page 7) 


[Based on an interview with Howard Keller on May 23, 2001 by 


Whitewater Valley Railroad pes de 


Connersville, Indiana 


Mr. Howard Keller, born August 13, 1911 and a current resi- 
dent of Putnam County, is the only person we know who wit- 
nessed the car racing the train. 


Zn historic railroad with vintage equipment Mr. Keller was four years old at the time—just a little shaver! 
His father hitched the carriage up to the horses and took some of 


his ten children to the intersection of the Old National Road and 


Trains run May through October: 75 to watch the car that was going to race the train from India- 
napolis to Terre Haute. 


Connersville Train to Dinner They sat up in the carriage to watch the car go by. The road 
to Metamora Connersville to Laurel was gravel—not paved. There may have been as many as 20 people 
and XetülH gathered on this corner to watch the race. There were no busi- 
lst and 3rd Fridays nesses at the intersection— nothing on the corner then. 
Saturdays, Sundays, & Holidays 6:01 pm EST Mr. Keller remembers seeing the car come through. The dust 


12:01 pm EST (Besetvationsrequixed) was rolling up—spiraling up in the sky—Aand he could see the per- 
son in the back of the car—and they really thought it was doing 
jumps! The car was really moving and people were saying, "Here 
it comes! There it goes!” 


They found out later that the car had won. bunt 


Grand Avenue between 4th and 5th Streets 
Connersville, IN 47331 
165-825-2054 


1957 Chevrolet Convertible 1957 MGA 1958 Chevrolet Impala 


J Ron Stauffer, Portland, IN John and Vivian Seeburger, Indianapolis, IN Mike Cobb, Battle Ground, IN 
A 
. Original Car Owner First year Chevy put "Impala" nameplate on vehicle 


1958 Ford Retractable Convertible 1958 Pontiac Bonneville - 2 tone turquoise 
- Jerry D and Corena M. Marshall, Dublin, IN Robert G. Peterson, Burnettsville, IN 


First year for Bonneville coupe; first of the “Muscle” cars; 
low production model; tri-power; restored to original 
condition; inside sliding sun visor 


1959 Austin Healey 
Raymond Dunckley, Langhorne, PA 
We attended the International 50th Anniversary of the 


Austin Healey in June at Lake Tahoe, Nevada; drove our 
Healey 5,900 total miles. 
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1959 Ford Skyliner Retractable Hardtop 1959 Lincoln Continental Mark JV 1960 Chevrolet El Camino 
James M. Moore, Newburgh, IN Don and Mary Jones, Danville, IN Bob Gollner, Kokomo, IN 


Last year of three for Skyliners 


This Continental has a 430 engine; only about 6,000 
Mark IV's made 


1960 Chevrolet Impala, 2-door hardtop 1965 Ford Mustang Convertible 1971 Oldsmobile Cutless Convertible 442 
Tom Waggoner, Brownsburg, IN Donald V. Loux, Lebanon, IN Walter L. Corbin, Bargersville, IN 


2001 Solar Phantom VI 
Rose-Hulman Institute of 


Technology, Terre Haute, IN 


The six Solar Phantom vehicles, 
built by students and powered en- 


Indiana National Road Board of Directors—2002-2003 


Margaret L. Banning Pat Martin 


Tom Boese Todd Nation Donna Tauber 
Paul Diebold Anne Phipps 
Tom Duffy Walt Prosser 


Jerry Hartgrove Mark Reynold Scott Zimmerman 
Jim Hicks Rosalie Richardson Joe Jarzen 


J. Higbee Kevin Runion Executive Director 
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Original condition, 58,000 miles, three owners; 


tirely by the sun, have participated 
in numerous solar rallies. Places in 
major rallies include 


20th GM Sunrayce USA 1990 You Can Help, Too! 
15th Sunrayce 93 


14th Sunrayce 95 Support the Indiana National Road Association 


5th Sunrayce 97 with your membership to help with efforts 
3rd Sunrayce 99, and to promote, preserve, and protect the Road. 
8th American Solar Challenge 01 

The solar car project has ended at Send your name, full address, phone number, 


Mm ec and a check for one year's dues to 
Rose-Hulman, however, and in its y 


place is a student group devoted to 
Indiana National Road Association 
PO Box 284 

Cambridge City, IN 47327 


alternative energy vehicles. Mf 


Suggested levels of annual membership: 
Toll House Keeper $500 
Stagecoach Driver 250 
National Road Traveler 100 
Business 50 
Family or Non-Profit 25 
Individual 15 


Joy Sacopulos 


Mary Walker 


Marianna Weinzapfel 


Annual contributions above $18 are fully tax deductible. 
Members receive the quarterly newsletter Roadwork 


and invitations to the annual meeting and special events. 


HEEEEZ-ON-it! 


Many an Indy race fan has heard Tom Carnegie’s 
cry that announces the start of a qualifying run, 
and he’s said it a lot more times than the fa- 
Š mous “Gentlemen, start your engines.” In fact, 


Tom has never gotten to say that one. 


Tom has been the Voice of the Indianapolis 500 
as the chief announcer for 57 races, and he’s still 
going strong and heading for number 58. It 
seems like there could not have been any other 
Voice in the history of the 500. 


But Tom really didnt start with the 1911 race. 
His early goal was to play professional baseball, 
but illness as a teenager ended that possibility. 
So his folks channeled his interests toward voice, 
including debate, theater, and radio. 


From graduation in 1942 from William Jewell 
College, he went to WOWO in Fort Wayne and 
started broadcasting doing high school 
baasketball and creating football games from 


: Qi: p 


Opes, 


Sincere Thanks to .... 


The automobile owners 


Tom Carnegie and the Indianapolis Motor Speedway 
Terre Haute Police Officers Bob Hines, Brad Gwin, Warren Edwards, 


sketchy copy coming off the Western Union 
wire. 


Tom's next step was to WIRE in Indianapolis to 
become that station's sports director and from 
there to Indianapolis TV 6. His basketball 
broadcasting has earned him a spot in the Indi- 
ana Basketball Hall of Fame. 


A chance encounter put him in the announcer's 
booth at the 500 on the newly-reopened track 
in 1946. He was asked to be the voice for an 
antique car show as part of the race qualifying 
program. Track president Wilbur Shaw liked 
his voice so much that...well, he's been in that 
booth ever since. 


There’s a wealth of material on the web about 
Tom Carnegie. For starters, try: 


www.indy500.com/press/1999/ 
carnegie-051099.html 


www.indy500.com/press/1999/ 
carnegie-092799.html 


www.indymotorspeedway.com/ 
500trad.htm 


Indiana National Road Auto Tour 


Tom Carnegie, Grand Marshal and Ban- 
quet Speaker for the Indiana National 
Road Association First and Second An- 
tique Auto Tours, and the Voice of the In- 
dianapolis 500 for 57 years. (Copyright 
Russell Poole 2001.) 


Clay County Courthouse employees 


Vigo County Public Library 


Mr. Frank Kleptz, Terre Haute 


Dorothy Jerse, Terre Haute 


Gary Brandenburg, and Chuck Murphy 
Pi Kappa Alpha Fraternity, Rose-Hulman Institute of Technology 


City governments and police departments of Speedway, Plainfield, 


Brazil, and Terre Haute 


Sheriff's departments of Marion, Hendricks, Putnam, Clay, Vigo, 
and Shelby Counties 


Plainfield Friends Meeting 
Tom and Joyce Little, Terre Haute 


South Putnam County Schools 


MTR Landscape Architecture 


design, planning & historic roadways 


Mark T. Reynold, Landscape Architect 


K&D Signs, Shelbyville 
Mt. Pleasant United Methodist Church, Terre Haute 
Our advertisers, and 


YOU—the public 


—supporting our efforts with your presence and smiles! 


Second Antique Car Tour Committee 


Jack Warble Tom Duffy Joe Jarzen 
Janet Musgrove Jim Hicks Trish Eccles 
Roger Casey 


101 South Heflin Street, Cumberland, Indiana 46229 


Phone 317-894-0257, Fax 317-894-5557 


email mgarden@iquest.net 


ir 
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Are we there yet? 
Are we there yef? 
Are we there yet? 
Are we there yet? 
Are we there yet? 
Are we there yet? 
Are we there yet? 
Are we there yet? 


The 2002 indiana National 
Road Association Car Tour 


Indiana Tourism thanks the Indiono 
Notional Read Association for 
highlighting all the wonderful places 
ond offerings to be found on the 
Historic National Road. Because 
when it comes to grea! times and 
great places to visit, wherever you are 


in Indiana, you're definitely there. 
Are we there yet? 
Are we there yet? 


Are we there yet? 


For your free Indiana Travel Guide and 
Map, call toll free: 1-877-Enjoy-IN. 
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rhetorical as “the gateway to the West.” There were then two 
roads and only two from the East to Pittsburgh. One of them 
was the route followed by Forbes from Philadelphia, through 
Carlisle and Bedford; the other was Braddock Road from Cum- 
berland to the Monongahela. New England and the Northern 
States favored the Forbes route and a northern location for the 
Capital. "Virginia and the Southern States preferred the route 
from the Potomac with the Capital located on that river. The 
controversy was long and stubborn. Many votes were taken and 
carried by such narrow margins that reconsideration followed, and 
several times the deciding vote in the Senate was cast by the Vice 
President. At last the matter was ended by deciding two con- 
troversies at the same time and compromising both. Hamilton 
(it is said) agreed to persuade certain men to change to the 
Potomac or Braddock route, with a location of the Capital on the 
Potomac if Jefferson in exchange would turn votes enough to carry 
Hamilton's favorlte project, the assumption by the National Gov- 
ernment of the debts that had been incurred by the several States 
in the War for Independence. 'Thomas Scott, the author of the 
original resolution for the establishment of a home for the 
National Government, whose home was on the Braddock Road and 
whose constituents would have easier access to the Capital if that 
route were chosen, was one of the three men whose votes were 
changed to the site on the Potomac. “Ease of access to the 
western country" was nevertheless the controlling consideration. 
We who live on this highway concur in the judgment of the 
fathers; we still believe that this is the best route between the 
East and West, as it certainly has more interesting historical 
associations than any other. 

I nave spoken so far only of the earlier associations of the road, 
before it was taken over by the Federal Government to become 
known as the National Pike. Why was this road, above all others, 
of such national importance that it could not be left for improve- 
ment by the States through which it passed? 'The answer to that 
question brings out the facts which in our day seem almost 
incredible. 

Transportation of farm products from this region across the 
mountains to the markets of the East was almost impossible, and 
it was just as difficult to procure goods from the Atlantic States 
for the use of the settlers in western Pennsylvania and farther 
down the Ohio River. So great was the dissatisfaction that fears 
were actually entertained that the territory west of the Allegheny 
Mountains, including western Pennsylvania, western Virginia, 
Kentucky, and the sparse settlements on the north side of tbe 
Ohio River, might secede from the United States and set up an 
independent government in close alliance with Spain, which in 
those days governed the Louisiana region and controlled the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi; and it was that river alone which fur- 
nished the natural outlet of the western settlements to the com- 
merce of the world. 

In 1784, shortly after his last visit to Washingtor County, Pa. 
George Washington expressed the fear that tbe people of this 
region might cast their lot with the Spaniards. In a letter dated 
October 10, 1784, addressed to Benjamin Harrison, Governor of 
Virginia, Washington pointed out that there were 100,000 people 
in Pennsylvania west of the mountains who had no strong ties 
with the East and were in danger of forming close bonds with 
Spain. He added: 

"'Ihe western settlers (I speak now from my own observation) 
Stand. as it were, upon a pivot. The touch of a feather would 
turn them any way. * * * But smooth the road and make 
easy the way for them, and then see what an influx of articles 
wil be poured upon us.” 

The road he wished to smooth was the highway between the 
Potomac and the Monongahela, the route that we have been dis- 
cussing. It was no passing thought with him, for he had long 
been trying to get the legislatures of Virginia and Maryland to 
improve this road and had been in correspondence with Thomas 
Jefferson, Edmund Randolph, Richard Henry Lee, Governor John- 
son of Maryland, and others on the subject. 

In a letter dated August 22, 1785, he wrote to Richard Henry 
Lee saying that the navigation of the Mississippi ought not yet 
v0 be opened to the western settlers, and continued, giving his 
1veasons for so thinking: 

'On the contrary, until we have a little time to open and make 
easy the way between the Atlantic States and the western ter- 
ritory, the obstruction had better remain. There is nothing that 
binds on country or one State to another but interest. Without 
this cement the western inhabitants, who more than probably 
will be composed in great degree of foreigners, can have no predi- 
lection for us, and a commercial connection is the only tie we 
can have.” 

Washington did not know that even then James Wilkinson was 
organizing the West for independence and a Spanish alliance; but 
Wilkinson then, and for many years afterwards, when he was a 
commissioned officer of the United States Army, and even when 
next to the President he was in supreme command of the Army, 
was treasonably drawing an annual pension from Spain. It was 
this unrest in the western country that made the so-called 
whisky insurrection such a serious matter. It was the same 
unrest that gave Aaron Burr his hope when later, in conspiracy 
with Wilkinson, he attempted that expedition which brought him 
to trial for treason. By that time, however, the cession of Louls- 
iana back to France and the purchase of it from France by the 
United States had removed the last temptation of an alliance 
between the western people and any foreign power. Nevertheless 
the shadow of the old fear was present when in 1806, with Burr's 
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trial yet in the future, the first act was passed by the Congress 
of the United States for the laying out and construction of a 
road from Cumberland to the Ohio River. 

From Cumberland to Brownsville the highway, new more than 
100 years ago but now a part of the National Old Trails Highway, 
followed the pack-saddle path laid out by Gist and Cresap, with 
the help of Nemacolin. The names of these path makers must 
be associated with that of Washington, who knew the trail from 
its earliest days and who was, I believe, the very first to propose 
that it be taken over by the Federal Government and improved 
as & means of binding the West to the East in bonds of common 
interest; with the name also of Jefferson, who as President signed 
the legislation authorizing its location and construction; with the 
name of Albert Gallatin, who from his home on the Monongahela 
advised as to the western part of the route to be followed; and 
with Henry Clay, who, even after it was authorized, fought many 
a hard battle for its further prosecution and completion. 

This road was cut in the mountain side by the hoofs of deer 
and buffalo, was worn smooth by the moccasins of Indians, 
straightened for the fur traders of the Ohio Co., and was made 
wider for the little military force of Washington on his first cam- 
paign and the army of Braddock on his way to death in a war 
that grew out of the clashing colonial policies of France and 
Great Britain. It was the immigrant's highway to the land of 
promise. It was the link that was to remove the temptation for 
an independent republic of the West. There is not another high- 
way in America so rich in historical associations, so filled with 
the romance of history, and there are few that have so much of 
scenic beauty. We are fortunate to have the opportunity of cele- 
brating its reopening with all the advantages that the modern 
science and practical art of road building can give it, but to us 
its chief attractions will remain the romance of history which 
envelopes it and the beauty of the region through which it 
passes. 
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Farm Relief in the Drought-Stricken Sections 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. M. C. GARBER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1930 
x 


Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker and Member 
of the House, the Senate joint resolution now pending 
before the House Agriculture Committee authorizes an ap- 
propriation of $60,000,000 to be utilized by the Secretary of 
Agriculture for advancements or loans to destitute farmer 
in the drought-stricken areas with which to purchase seed, 
feed, and food for use in putting in the crop for 1931, such 
loans to be made only to those farmers who are unable to 
secure credit for such purchases from their local credit 
agencies. The House joint resolution authorizes an appro- 
priation of $25,000,000 for like purposes, with the exceptio: 
that food for the destitute families is not to be included. 

At the outset it is conceded that if the loans to be ma 
may include food relief for the destitute the $60,000, 
authorized would not exceed the amount required for 
purposes. What are the facts as to the conditions requi 
such relief? They have been fully investigated through 
respective organizations effected for that purpose. The f 
and conclusions stated in their reports are not in dis 
The drought through the summer and fall of 1930 in 
area, severity, and destruction of crops is conceded t 
the most disastrous in our history. As early as August 
this year it was recognized as being so serious as to req 
emergency legislation; so serious that the President called 
conference of the governors of the drought-stricken States 
meet in the Capital; so serious that at such conferen 
was decided that the President should appoint a nati 
drought relief committee and that the governors of 
States should appoint special drought relief committe 
make thorough surveys in their respective States. On 
20th day of October, the State commissioners of agricult 
met in Washington and appointed a committee to draft an 
recommend necessary legislation for the relief of such co 
ditions and fixed the amount of the appropriation at $60 
000,000. A month later, on the 20th day of November, 
national drought relief committee appointed by the Pr 
dent convened in Washington and adopted resolutions calli 
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upon Congress to enact immediate emergency relief. 

following is a copy of such resolution: 
RESOLUTIONS OF THE NATIONAL DROUGHT-RELIEF CONFERENCE 
WASHINGTON, D. C., November 20, 1930. 


Whereas the United States during recent montbs has been vis- 
ited by the most widespread and disastrous drought in our his- 
tory, extending from the Atlantic coast to the Rocky Mountains; 
and 

Whereas production of feed, hay, and other crops over wide 
&reas has been materially decreased so that each income of farm- 
ers has been depleted and unusual expenditures for feed and food 
have been and will continue to be necessary; and 

Whereas although farmers are practicing unusual economies 
and State and local agencies are mobilizing their resources to the 
full to provide assistance, activities which we commend most 
highly; and 

Whereas notwithstanding the largest possible use of local re- 
sources, credit facilities throughout the drought area will fall 
short of the needs of crop production: Be it 

Resolved, That the National Drought Conference urge the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact such appropriate legislation as 
will authorize loans to farmers in the drought area for crop pro- 
duction in 1931, for seed of suitable crops, fertilizers, feed for 
livestock, and for such other purposes of production as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture; that funds be appro- 
priated by Congress in such amount as may be required for such 
loans; and that the conference urge the Congress to pass the 
necessary legislation at the earliest possible date. 

For the relief of unemployment in the drought area we recom- 
mend that Congress enact an additional road appropriation of 
$50,000,000 to be distributed to the drought-designated States by 
the Secretary of Agriculture without the necessity of matching 
such appropriation by & State receiving the same, and to be repaid 
by each State by an annual deduction from the normal Federal 
road appropriation over a period of 10 years. 

Whereas the drought has brought about widespread suffering 
throughout more than 1,000 counties; and 

Whereas the need for food, clothing, and fuel in rural areas will 
tax the charitable organizations; and 

Whereas the American Red Cross has already extended extensive 
relief: Be it 

Resolved, That the National Drought Conference urge the people 
of the United States to contribute liberally to the American Red 
Cross to enable that organization to meet the relief problems in 
drought-stricken areas. 

Whereas the county extension agents are most essential in the 
evelopment and rehabilitation of agriculture in the drought- 
stricken areas; and 

Whereas many counties are unable to collect sufücient taxes to 
meet current expenses: Be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture be urged to request 
Congress to provide sufficlent funds to relieve the drought-stricken 
counties of their share of the cost of maintaining the extension 
agents to June 30, 1932. 

Whereas the railroads of the United States have granted reduced 
railroad rates on hay and feed into and livestock out of more than 
1,000 drought-stricken counties and have moved more than 60,000 
cars on these reduced rates &t & great sacrifice of revenues and a 
materlal saving to farmers: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Drought Conference express to the 
railroads of the United States its appreciation of the very sub- 

tantial contribution to the drought-rellef work. 

THOMAS COOPER, Chairman. 
Harry PF. BYRD. 

M. L. WILSON. 

PERRY L. GREEN. 

H. C. Covcz. 

J. G. PUTERBAUGH. 

PAUL BESTOR. 


e report of the Senate Agriculture Committee in sup- 
of Senate Resolution 211 passed by that body and 
h is now pending before the House Agriculture Com- 
e states: 


ring the summer and fall months of 1930 the United States 
ered the most severe and widespread drought in its history, 
h resultant heavy reduction in crop production, particularly 
corn, hay, and forage crops. The drought also greatly depleted 
tures, making it necessary for farmers to begin feeding their 
tock much earlier than usual. As a result, farmers over a 
area will have difficulty in financing the feeding of live- 
through the winter months and in obtaining seed and fer- 
r for crop production in 1931. These conditions appear to 
fy the authorization of an appropriation by the Congress for 
, seed, fertilizer, and feed loans along the line of previous 
slation for drought and storm relief, except that the inclusion 
food is an expansion of the relief acts heretofore passed by the 
ngress. 

The drought of 1930 was most severe in an area extending from 
" Atlantic coast of Virginia and Maryland to southeastern New 
| ‘ico. This area included all of the States of Virginia, West 
"nia, Maryland, Kentucky, and Arkansas; the larger part of 
nessee, Mississippi, Oklahoma, and Missouri; very considerable 
~ ions of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Texas, Louisiana, Alabama, and 
ylvania; and small portions of North Carolina and Georgia. 
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There was also severe drought over a very considerable area in 
Montana and smaller areas in Wyoming, North Dakota, and Wash- 
ngton. 

As an indication of the severity of the drought, the average 
acre yield of corn in Virginia was estimated at 11.5 bushels, as 
compared with a 10-year average of 26.8 bushels, and that of hay 
at 0.6 ton, as compared with a 10-year average of 1.16 tons. In 
Maryland the average yield of corn was 15 bushels, as compared 
with a 10-year average of 39.4 bushels. In Ohio, only a part of 
which was seriously affected by drought, the average yield of 
corn for the entire State was 25 bushels, as compared with a 
10-year average of 39.2 bushels, and that of hay 0.89 ton, as com- 
pared with a 10-year average of 1.37 tons. The State most seri- 
ously affected by the drought was Arkansas, with an average yield 
of corn for the entire State of 4.5 bushels, as compared with a 
10-year average of 18.5 bushels, and cotton 111 pounds, as com- 
pared with a 10-year average of 167 pounds. Acre yields and total 
production of corn, hay, and cotton in several of the States seri- 
ously affected by drought are shown in the table which is inclosed. 
In Montana the average yield of wheat was 8 bushels per acre, 
as compared with a 10-year average of 12.1 bushels, and that of 
flax was 3.7 bushels, as compared with a 10-year average of 6 
bushels. 

The figures just given on crop yields indicate only a part of the 
serious loss incurred by farmers. Over much of the area practi- 
cally no pasture was available for livestock after August 1, so that 
the feeding of hay and forage was necessary over a much longer 
period than usual. With greatly reduced production of hay and 
forage, farmers over a wide area have been compelled to buy large 
quantities of hay and feed or to sell a part of their livestock, or 
both. In many instances dairy and beef cattle have been sacri- 
ficed because of inability of farmers to buy feed. On many farms 
and in villages and towns the shortage of water has constituted 
a serious problem. This, again, has caused some farmers to sell 
their livestock. The depleted income of farmers from reduced 
crop production, coupled with the necessity of making unusual 
purchases of hay and feed, has exhausted the resources of many 
farmers in the drought area. Further, these farmers have not 
been able to repay money borrowed from banks and other agencies 
for crop production in 1930, and these local agencies will have 
difficulty in financing these farmers again in 1931. There would 
appear to be, therefore, greater justification for relief legislation 
this year by the Federal Congress than on any previous occasion. 
As the area involved is so very much greater than in any previous 
year when seed-loan legislation has been passed, it is believed that 
an appropriation of $60,000,000 will be necessary to make advances 
to farmers along the lines of such loans made in previous years 
and to meet the enlarged demands made essential by the pro- 
vision to include food in the commodities that may be purchased. 


The imperative need for food relief is shown by the reports 
of the committees of the several States to the National 
Drought Committee, of which the Secretary of Agriculture 
was chairman and C. W. Warburton, director of extension 
work, Department of Agriculture, in charge of the general 
supervision of seed loans made under special resolutions of 
Congress. Mr. Warburton appeared as a witness before the 
Senate Agriculture Committee. Senator Tuomas of Idaho 
asked him the following question: 


Have you considered the condition of the people? Are not a 
great many people entirely destitute—without food, without 
groceries, and without clothing? 


To which Mr. Warburton replied: 


The American Red Cross has been very active in strengthening 
its county chapters, and has had some calls for food and for as- 
sistance by way of fuel and clothing, and naturally more than 
would normally be the case. There are always poor people, but 
usually poor people are poorer under these conditions that exist 
this year than usual. They have been able to produce less on the 
farms, and naturally the call in the way of charity has been 
larger than usual. Requests for charity naturally are going to in- 
crease as the winter goes on. People are going to utilize their 
own resources as long as they last, and it is generally only as a last 
resort that they ask for assistance. Unquestionably in some sec- 
tions, due primarily to drought injury, there will be a consider- 
able number of people who will have to have assistance in the 
matter of obtaining food, and probably there will be some who 
will not have fuel or clothing. Fortunately a very large part of 
the area affected by the drought contains considerable timber, and 
the people can get wood if they will go out and cut it, at a fairly 
low cost. But the section most seriously affected in that respect 
is the area of Texas which is included in this drought section, 
where practically no fuel is available. 

Senator THomas of Idaho. You feel, then, it would be neces- 
sary to provide provisions for some of these people? 

Mr. WARBURTON. Provision certainly will have to be made 
through some agency, either county poor organizations or the 
American Red Cross or some other agency. 


So that the only question presented here is whether or 
not the Secretary of Agriculture, under wise and efficient 
administration, should be authorized to advance loans for 
seed, feed, and food relief to the destitute families in the 
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Cement of 1 


By Bris Weintraub 
National Geographic News Service 


To make the crooked ways 
straight and the rough ways 
smooth will, in effect, remove 
the intervening mountains and 
by facilitating the intercourse of 
our Western brethren with those 
on the Atlantic, substantially 
unite them in interest, which, the 
committee believe, is the most 
effectual cement of union ap- 
plicable to the human race.” 

—Report of a Senate commit- 
tee, Dec. 19, 1805. 


UNIONTOWN, Penn. — Climbing 
to the top of Laurel Hill about six 
miles east of here, a 1980s 
automobile has to struggle and 
wheeze. How much harder it must 
have been for mail ponies and 
stagecoaches, Conestoga wagons, 
and pioneer settlers in the first half 
of the 19th century. 

They all made their way up the 
mountain, a twisting, arduous ascent 
on their way between Baltimore and 
Cumberland, Md., on the east side of 
the Alleghenies; and Wheeling, Col- 
umbus, Indianapolis, Terre Haute, 
and Vandalia, Ill., on the west. 

Their route was the National 
Road. 

In this age of instant communica- 
tion and rapid travel, it is hard to 
imagine the importance of the 
National Road to a young and 
growing America. But a drive along 
the road that opened the West brings 
it alive. 

A surprising amoung of the old 
road, the first federal highway, can 
still be seen by a traveler who 

.. bypases its modern successor, In- 
: terstate 70. Most common, perhaps, 


F are the mileposts that precisely 
> mark the distance between 


~' Cumberland and Wheeling, the 131- 


C 


mile stretch that was the route of the 
original road. 


: In Maryland and in Pennsylvania 
_are old tollhouses with windows on 
.all sides so the gatekeeper could see 
: "traffic in every- direction; the 


r"tollhouse in Searights, Pa., is open to 


tthe public. 


Mount Washington 


;; Tavern, restored by the National 
~ Park Service, shows what a 19th 


"century version of a hotel looked 
like. 
Many other old structures remain. 
The Century Inn in Scenery Hill, Pa., 
still serves ‘passers-by hearty meals 


since 1794. The sprawling Clarysville | 


Hotel is a Maryland landmark today 
as it has been since 1807. And so is 
the Jesse Tomlinson stone house 


near Grantsville, Md., dating to 1815. 


The Rush House in Farmington, Pa., 
built in 1837, can be seen from the - 
road. 

A shunpiker can also see some ü 
the S-shaped bridges, built to provit 
the simplest crossing of streams and 
rivers. One can be seen far below 
today's highway in Blaine, Ohio. For 


the military history buff in Pen- | 


nsylvania, a visit to reconstructed 
Fort Necessity, site of the opening 
skirmish of the French and Indian 
War, is a fine way to spend a crisp 
fall afternoon. 

Today’s drive is a far cry from the 
road’s earliest days, and even later, 
when travelers on the Indiana and 
Illinois portions were forced to 
detour around stumps. 

But the road permitted farmers in 
the West to ship livestock and 
produce to markets in the East, and 
fledgling industries in the Basita ! 
ship manufactured goods west. 
Politicians, businessmen, and eve 
European tourists traveled back and 
forth along the road, and 
newspapers, presidential messages, 
and mail were carried over it. | 

“It looks as if the whole earth was 
traveling this way," an adventurous 
Virginian wrote to his lady friend 
back home. 

A friendly Indian named 


Nemacolin first blazed a path from. 


Cumberland over the mountains. 
George Washington surveyed it and 


then, in 1754, returned with a small , 


force to tell the French to clear out 
of the region. He was defeated at the 
hastily constructed palisade aptly 
named Fort Necessity. 

Washington returned again in 1755 
with the ill-fated English army of 
Gen. Edward Braddock, pushing up 
from Virginia to confront the French 
near Fort Duquesne, now  Pit- 
tsburgh. Soldiers slashed a wider 
path along the road, but the French 
routed them and killed Braddock. 
Washington came away convinced of 
the value of a good road over the 
mountains. 

By the end of the Revolutionary 
War, historian Archer. Hulbert 
wrote, travelers still spoke 
‘going into’ and ‘coming out of’ the 
West as though it were a mammoth 
cave." The need for a road linking 
east and west, and the Potomac with 


union he 


‘in front of a roaring fire as-it has” the | 


Ohio flier, grew with the 
admission of western states to the 
Union. | 

Congress authorized the road in 
1806, and President Thomas Jef- 
ferson appointed commissioners to 
survey the route. A road between 
Cumberland and Baltimore had been 
privately built, so the government 


= stuck to the path of Nemacolin and 


Braddock. 


The first 10 miles were completed 
by 1811, the 131 miles to Wheeling by 
1818. Columbus was reached by 1833, 
Indianapolis by 1850. The road 
eventually cost the federal govern- 
ment $6,824,919.33. 


Constitutional questions arose 
when repairs were needed. In the 
1830s, the government began to turn 
the road over to the states, which 
levied tolls: Pennsylvaniascharged 
six cents for every score of she 
hoses 12 cents for a scort 

) cents for a stagecoach 

rses, o ac 
. horses. TEE- 
‘The road had its hazards, includ- 
western Maryland area known 
e Shades of Death because of 


the many holdups and murders 
there. But taverns and inns were 
located at every mile, offering food 
and lodging for wagoners, drovers, 
and other travelers. 


Yes, it was primitive. Wagoners 
slept on the floor in common rooms, 
their feet to the fire, their animals 
penned outside. Travelers slept two 
or more to a bed. There were 
compensations, however. 
~ ‘Whisky was the leading 
beverage," wrote Thomas B. 
Searight, an early chronicler of the 
road. ‘‘The price of a drink of whisky 
was three cents, except at the stage 
houses, where, by reason of an 
assumption of aristocracy, the price 
was five cents."' 

The real aristocrats were the 
innkeepers and the stage owners and 
drivers. "Land  admirals" like 
James Reeside and L.W. Stockton 
hired famed drivers like Redding 
Bunting and “Old Mount" — 400- 
pound Montgomery Demming — to 
carry as many as 10 passengers. 


"of | 


porn, score of sheep 
n" » " " Hogs 
" " o7 Cattle 


T e Sulky yan or Chaise 
with one horse n 
"Horse in addition 


Unu f in inn 
SENI 


Every Chariot, Coach, Coachee, Stage ` 
oi Phaeton or Chaise with two 
horses and four wheels 
" Horse in addition 


- — PENNSYLVANIA | 
Ac _ Every cart or wagon whose wheels do [| 
itts ot d three inches in breadth, 
A P f burgh - DN iienby ere Monest per of A 1 $ 
"SEARIGHTS TOLL HOUSE oxen À 


" Horse in addition 


INDIANA OHIO 


Uniontown 
Wheeling) 


Every cart or wagon whose wheels 


four inches, and do not exceed six 
inches in breadth for every horse 
or pair of oxen drawing the same 


d Columbus P 3 exceed three inches and does not. is 
E l INOIS Indiana lis X. of exceed four inci in breadth, ig p , 
; po X E for every horse or pair of oxen , 
2 a. Zanesville drawing the same 
e k . 
Vandalia R Terre Norwich Every cart or wagon whose wheels exceed 
O 


Haute 


Every cart or wagon whose wheels exceed 
six inches and do not exceed eight 
inches in breadth, for every horse 

drawing the same 


KENTUCKY 


o 100 200 


1983 3 Ail carts or wagons whose wheels exceed $ 
ATIONAL Scale of Miles eight inches in breadth FREE 


OGRAPHIC e: : : Any person 
= = pay to 


ing or wen? to 
a fine of $3. oo 


But the road was doomed by the Highway 40. It became once more a 
coming of the railroad, which could vital link between east and west, 
carry cargo and pasengers faster though it now reached the Pacific 
and cheaper. When the trains re- Ocean. 

‘ached Wheeling in 1852, the National In Norwich, Ohio, a museum is 
Road went into a long decline, not to dedicated to the National Road, with 
revive until the coming of the a diorama depicting the vibrant life 
automobile in the 20th century. - along the 600 miles between 

Automobile travel led to demands Baltimore and Vandalia from the 
for road repairs. Bridges were early days to today. It shows clearly 
rebuilt, new pavement was laid, and how the National Road provided the 
in 1925, the road became part o of U.S.  '"cementof union” to a young nation. 


s 
T. 
v 


iesu 


E THE OLD Vigo County Public Library | 


NATIONAL ROAD "^" 


by ARVILLE L. FUNK 
Head of Social Studies Dept. 
Perry East Jr. High School 


T. MOST important road in the his- 
tory of Indiana was known by many 
names. Some called it “The Great 
Western Road,” “The Old Pike," “The 

J Government Road,” and “The Cum- 

: berland Road,” but all these names 
refer to the National Road, the first 
great east-west road across Indiana. 
Today, U. S. Highway 40 follows the 
approximate route of this early road, 
having as its eastern terminal the 
city of Richmond, and Terre Haute 
on the west. 
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and conservation clubs sponsor gun they have the full support of the ^ 


safety programs in an effort to edu- community and, since they are aimed á 
cate youngsters in thé theory and at saving life and money, such sup- 
practice of the use óf guns. These portis dictated by logic. A 


programs can be effective only if 


A Conservation officer is inspecting the damage on a boat whose bottom hdd been riddled 
by bullets from vandals. Since gravel pits are often used for target er they are also 
favorite hunting grounds for these destructive plinkers. / 


Bullét holes in highway signs 
are not only financially costly, 
but can also cost lives if the re- 
flective paint has been chipped 
to make it hard for 
night drivars to spot the signs. 
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The National Road to link the 
eastern seaboard with the great Mid- 
West was first the dream of Presi- 
dent Washington, who had earlier 
blazed a trail over part of the pro- 
posed route during the French and 
Indian War. However, it was not un- 
til after his death, that Congress au- 
thorized the survey and construction 
on the first link in this great route. 
In 1806, President Jefferson approved 
the act to begin construction on this 
first part, from Cumberland, Mary- 
land, to Wheeling, West Virginia, but 
the actual work was not started until 
1811. After this first link was com- 
pleted, plans were then laid to extend 
the road through the new states of 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. The orig- 
inal plan of the route was to cross 
Indiana about fifteen miles below the 
new capital of Indianapolis. However, 
the three middle western states peti- 
tioned Congress to change the route 
and to build the road through the 
three state capitals of Columbus, 
Indianapolis and Vandalia. Congress 


amended the act to grant the petition 
in 1825, and two years later, Jona- 
than Knight led the federal surveying 
party into Indiana, laying out the 
present route that was to become 
Highway 40. The survey party had 
instructions to plan an 80-foot width 
for the road, with the middle 30 feet 
to be graded and macadamized with 
ten inches of stone for the use of 
stagecoaches and mail coaches. 

The actual work on the road in the 
Hoosier State began in 1829 and final- 
ly after five years of construction, the 
road was completed to Terre Haute 
in 1834. At the time of the building 
of the road, only four towns were 
located on the route. These were 
Richmond, Centerville, Indianapolis 
and Terre Haute. However, within a 
few short years, several small vil- 
lages grew up around the important 
camping sites and stagecoach stops 
along the National Road. Lee Burns 
in his book about the National Road 
gives a good description of how these 
towns seemed to spring up over night. 


Partial route of old National Road through Indiana. 


F 


The James Whitcomb Riley Boyhood Home in 
Greenfield. faces highway U. S. 40, which is 
part of the old National Road. 


Burns comments: 


“Among the first business ven- 
tures along the road were black- 
smith and wagon shops that soon 
were made busy by the con- 
stantly increasing traffic. These 
together with a tavern and a gen- 
eral store in which the post- 
office was located, made the be- 
ginning of many a prosperous 
town. From the general stores 
went peddlers’ wagons, that car- 
ried hardware, drugs, dry goods, 
and other staple articles to the 
more remote settlements.” 


One interesting town, Vandalia, in 
Wayne County, was several miles 
north of the road’s route, so they 
moved the town south in order to 
share in the great profits of the early 
wagon trains traveling west. The new 
town was known as Cambridge City, 
still located on Highway 40, with 
many of the original buildings still 
standing. One famous inn of Cam- 
bridge City was the Huddleston 
House, that remained open to the 
public until last year. 

Other Indiana towns that grew up 
along the road were Knightstown 
(named after the government sur- 
veyor), Greenfield, Plainfield, Belle- 
ville, Stilesville, Putnamville, and 
Brazil. These towns grew up around 
favorite taverns or inns along the old 
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Historic Huddleston House, built in the 1830's in 
Cambridge City, was used as an inn by travel- 
lers along the National Road. 


Testifying to the 
importance of the 
National Road to 
the development of 
this part of the 
country is this 
marker on the south 
side of the State- 
house. 


Commemorating the 
hundredth  anni- 
versary of Indiana's 
admission into the 
Union is this mark- 
er at Southeastern 
and Washington 
Streets in Indian- 
apolis. 


road, some of the more important 
were Starr's and Sloane's in Rich- 
mond, the Mansion House in Center- 
ville, the Huddleston House in Cam- 
bridge City, the Washington Hall, 
the Union Hotel, and the Sun Tavern 
in Indianapolis, the Ohio House in 
Plainfield, the Eagle House at Put- 
namville, Cunninghams’ Tavern at 
Brazil, and finally the Early House 
and the Prairie House in Terre Haute. 
Another famous inn was at Mt. 
Jackson, just west of Indianapolis, 
run by Nathaniel Bolton and his 
wife, Sara, the gifted Indiana writer. 
The Bolton farm was finally sold to 
the state and today it is the site of 
the Central State Hospital. Many of 
the giant Conestoga wagon trains 
camped near the Bolton Inn, and also 
the famous trek of the Mormons 
passed by this inn in 1834. The Na- 
tional Road crossed White River just 
west of Indianapolis, and here was 
built a large covered bridge that was 
operated by a private toll company. 
The most important official use of 
the National Road was for trans- 
porting the United States mail. The 
"express" mail coaches could carry a 
letter from Washington to Indian- 
apolis in less than three days. A letter 
from the nation's capital would reach 
St. Louis in five days; however, let- 
ters carried on the “regular” mail 
runs would take approximately twice 
as long to reach their destination. 
After the federal government had 
operated the road for fourteen years 
(1848), the road was turned over to 
the State of Indiana. The state in 
turn, leased out sections of the road 
to private companies, who would 


keep the road in repair by charging 
tolls. Gradually then, the state re- 
sumed ownership of sections of the 
road. 

Today, as you drive along High- 
way 40, you can easily recognize land- 
marks and old mileage posts that 
marked the old National Road. One 
interesting monument at Plainfield, 
marks the site where a stage coach 
overturned, spilling President Martin 
Van Buren out into a mud hole. An- 
other interesting site is the Knights- 
town Spring Rest Park, located at a 
favorite camping place along the old 
route. In the Glen Miller Park in 
Richmond is the statue of the “Ma- 
donna of the Trail’’, one of several 
of this type located along the famous 
road. In Greenfield, the boyhood 
home of the Hoosier Poet, James 
Whitcomb Riley, looks out on this 
famous highway. At Indianapolis, the 
road which is known as Washington 
Street, meets the famous pioneer 
north-south road, the Michigan Road, 
or Southeastern Avenue, where a 
large marker is now situated. This is 
the only place where these two fa- 
mous roads intersect. 

Perhaps within a few short years, 
U. S. Highway 40 will become a by- 
road with the completion of Inter- 
state Highway 70, just north of High- 
way 40. Then Highway 40 will pass 
into history with the old National 
Road. However, this old historic 
route will always be remembered as 
the most important link in the great 
movement of the early pioneers as 
they pushed west to establish homes 
and governments to build this great 
nation of ours. A 


This is an early sketch of the old National Road bridge over White River in Indianapolis. 
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Dear Participants: 


WELCOME TO TERRE HAUTE! 


The Terre Haute Convention and Visitors Bureau would like to welcome 
the Indiana National Road Association Antique Car Tour. 


During your stay in Terre Haute, we hope that you would take advantage 
of our interesting attractions, plentiful shopping, or enjoy a relaxing meal 
at one of our excellent restaurants. 


Once again, we welcome the opportunity to host the 2002 Indiana National 
Road Association Antique Car Tour, and look forward to seeing all of you 


in Terre Haute. 


If there is anything the Terre Haute Convention and Visitors Bureau can 
do to enhance your visit, please do not hesitate to call. 


Sincerely, 


Qut Ba 


David A. Patterson 
Executive Director 


DAP/jck 


September 7, 


2002 


AMERICA'S BYWAYS 


Historic National Road 
Now All-American Road 


"Americas Byways are roads to the heart and soul of America," 
said Secretary of Transportation Norman Y. Mineta in the 
vaulted concourse of Washington's Union Station. The an- 
nouncement ceremony on June 13, 2002 added 13 new All- 
American roads and 23 new National Scenic Byways. 


" Byways help create a sense of pride in America. They con- 
nect us to this country’s beauty, history and culture,” the Sec- 
retary said. "It is important that we search out those uniquely 
American places that make this Nation great. This nation 
has a lot to offer everyone who comes peaceably to our 
shores. ..." 


The National Scenic Byways Program, established by Con- 
gress in 1991 and administered by the U.S. Department of 
Transportation's Federal Highway Administration (FHWA), 
was created to preserve and protect the nation's scenic byways 


Historic Landmarks Foundation.of Indiana — 


is proud to support the Indiana National Road Association 


Since 1870, travelers on the historic National Road have 
admired the stately Putnam County home called Rising Hall. 
Walt and June Prosser have protected Rising Hall by 
donating an easement on the property to Historic Landmarks 
Foundation of Indiana. Their foresight ensures that Rising 
Hall—and other Indiana landmarks—will remain to delight, 
instruct and serve generations to come. 


Published by the Indiana National Road Association - Mark Reynold, 


i i ~ Bi itor ~ Printed by The Brazil Times ~ 
Eccles, Tour Coordinator ~ Bill Eccles, Editor Printe l 
on PO. Box 284 - Cambridge City, IN 47327 ~ (765) 478-3172 ~ inra@historiclandmarks.org 
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and, at the same time, pro- 
mote tourism and economic 
development. 


The recognition of a byway 
is based on certain intrinsic 
qualities: archaeological, cul- 
tural, historic, natural, recre- 
ational, and scenic. The His- 
toric National Road’s recog- 
nition is based on historic 
and cultural qualities. 


The six-state All-American 
Road is the longest byway in 
the program and includes 
the greatest number of indi- 
vidual states. It stretches 
from Baltimore, Maryland to 


the Mississippi River, mostly 
as U.S. 40. 


The Scenic Byways web site 
at www. byways.org is filled 
with stories and information 


about America’s Byways. fff 


Indiana National Road Auto Tour 


1 
The Indiana National Road Association's delegates | | 
receive the All-American Road plaque for the 1] 
Historic National Road. Left to right are Mary | | 
Peters (FHWA Administrator), Joy Sacopulos, Trish E 
Eccles, Joe Jarzan (INRA Executive Director), ' 
Secretary Mineta, Bill Eccles, Mark Reynold (NRA 

President), and Pat Martin. (Photo Copyright FHWA 

2002 and provided by www.byways.org) 1j 


Founded in 1960, Historic Landmarks 
Foundation of Indiana is the largest statewide 
preservation organization in the U.S. We 
protect, preserve and restore Indiana's 
historic places and help Hoosiers leave a 
legacy of landmarks. You can be part of the 
effort by joining us today! 


800-450-4534 
www.historiclandmarks.org 
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The following chain papers indorse ratification: The 26 Scripps- 
Howard papers in 26 cities in 13 States; the 16 Gannett papers 
in 13 cities in 3 States; the 9 McFadden papers in 9 cities in 
4 States; the 6 Brush-Moore papers in 6 Ohio cities; the 4 Shaffer 
papers in 4 cities in 2 States; the 8 Booth papers in 8 cities in 
Michigan; the 9 papers of the Southern California Newspapers, Asso- 
ciated; the 5 papers of the News League in Ohio and Florida. 

The 265 opposed papers have a combined circulation of 
10,557,317. Three-fourths of this combined circulation figure, 


CONGRESSIONAL usconp PONE. E V 


791 


however, is contributed by 32 papers of the 265 opposed-" The 
32 are: The 24 Hearst papers in 13 cities, with the New York 
Daily Mirror, the Chicago Tribune, and the New York Daily News, 
the New York Evening Sun, the Kansas City Star and Times, 
the Washington Post, and also the St. Louis Times and the 
Cleveland News. 

A summary of the returns for each State is herewith added. 
It wil be noted that in 9 States no paper whatever is registered 
as opposed; and in 10 others only one paper is opposed. 


Favorable 


State 


Number 
of papers 


Number 
of papers 


Circulation Circulation 


No stand Impossible to classify 


Total num- 
ber of 
papers in 


Number |cireulation| Number Circulation| the State 


of papers 


Alabama. 49 5 * secs) ease 1 EEE ar |) 8 58,694 FL T. eme 22 
cA $ a a om sd. 2 19, 358 17 
'ATkansm3... — mme wi: D» $1 4 27 | 34576511 | |e__ 27 18 ae 33 
Galifornia. .-— JO wo: c ux 34 | 1,069,291 158 
Colorado. *. "Prec aw. M 1 SNO || UT eek mom m | ee 20 
Connecticut eMe wc omen. 358] —0384 434a] E. - 9.1 ER 32 
PHP dea - E LINE XENON ara || og RIEM ENERO | ll eee |e een EC r ane LS Eee eae RI essc 43 
1.iStrict of Columbia... 2... 2-. 3 230: 961. |. 5-2 -—.|---.-—:-2--.|---.--222--.]R2----.2-—--|--.-----i1-—-|[l—----2-92-- 8 
Hlonda! 3 Ve cm ae 4 20, 872 2 5 4l 
Georgia 25 we NUmECT eee 1 CONCH) | seen Re — ADI. 5 2% 
idaho... A uU o HW 4 24, 565 38| 90:344; 41098... 9 wd oer m rM 5 16 
Hino... wu A — No. 24| 2,016,769 8 -31 122 
Indiana "ect A pese 24 175, 330 4 21 99 
Towa... 5-0. mw Hes Cate 8 100, 124 LL E4775 [:2. 9 ——L ET ARE. 2 45 
Kansas. _. SNMP eee $0 7 36, 891 1 12 (rego 
Kentucky... P7 ANGE oh 1 PAESI et - a Lin ORC T RN me E am RE ee 4 29 
Pouitiana..9....... 228.052, ELLInI' 959708 1... ..... | ee 1 4 16 
Maine... — — «x ee | 1438385 [42 .* — JL eee 1|*'03229237]] — 14] 39908,716 |... > S T m- 
Maryland.) 1 ^ wm as M 1 J51NGIAT Re ANB IL [eroe 3 14 ` 
Massachusetts... LLL LLL c.c... 9 534, 931 Pec ey ee hal eS PES. EE. x 13 72 
Michigan....—.8... 0. e em 6 376, 657 2 11 64 
Mijnnesota---.5. 0. C e 4 19, 798 3 7 -Uu 
Missisippi sw 3. e. e mm LE a l3 338590 410 | 8 Te me eor Tm aa La] e eo eorr eee 2 15 
IMissQUr)s--.. 0... mw UM oe 5 619, 218 1 13 et ^ 
iMonfnna. Y M o nU 48| 3165883 [5:89 5.23 eee ened -4 19 
Nebraska. 6. ur ATTS 1 4 23 
INevadal 9. woo OPAC I 2 2 9: 
New Hampshire... ........... ... 2 029832,125/ 29. X52 1 UE llc Ra atc ee eee be FIR D me x... 9 
iNew/Jersey. --t.2.. 1-9 m n 5 1 2 . 40 
New Mexico... .... ee eec cese iMi en DOREM W um SEE 4 10 
New York.... 20 a 9 - 148 
North Carolina pacem 4 8 36 
North Dakota. 2 1 10 ` 
Ohia......... 13 1 39 134 
Oklshom 4 2| medal) Li... n.p l. X... 13 55 
Oregon....... 4 eP eco: 36.3. ee 1 26 
Pennsylvania. 24 27 212,089" | 5T. mcr ON o. 26 153. í 
iRhadelisland.:. EF emn d dl - ER g ila 905 S RET | Re E IRA OU EAE aun. um... m. Rom 1 10 
Sauth Carolina. "WD ero. er We We crc c: ME mU CMM. m 2 15 —. 
South Dakota.. ll —uae?8...-----—-|.-..:22..-..]. T7 ..-WDlI-..— 3 3 16 
Tennessee........... Ulla oda SEES. ee ccm ee CU UR. RÀ. M 3 23 
Teras...... 8 25 112 
Utab..... 3 1 
Vermont... 2 9 
Vigna cw $c vM = 2 RN 320910: pide te yoke Fo 1A mam sil. 29 
8 35 
4 31 
9.4 232,520 | eae —2]|. RY, 165 |-..-2.-27.3.]. 207.270. 48 
m LM MEET I Ye ie rorum eoe zelo eR III ---IILIEIDIIX.R 6 
268 | 10,557,317 549, 177 2,036 
: : The roads built by the Roman Government in the days it 
National Pike when Rome ruled the world were possibly equal in some re- ! 
tmm y spects to the best built now. Some of them are still in use, and / 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS their construction is studied by road-building engineers andi 
found interesting for their use of concrete and cut blocks. But 
OF from the decay of ancient civilization until our own times roaq 
HON W W H ALME RS building on a large scale had seldom been attempted. The 
. . . C National Pike was in its day one of the great undertakings of 
OF OHIO the times. One might almost study the progress of civilization 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1930 


AN ADDRESS BY HON. HENRY W. TEMPLE, pon PENNSYLVANIA 


————— re ete 


Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me 
to extend my remarks, I insert the address of Hon. HENRY 
W. TEMPLE, of Pennsylvania, on the subject of the National 

SS 


The address is as follows: 


The quality of modern highways and the speed with @hich 
we fly along them are among the characteristics of our times. 
A Uttle more than a hundred years ago Lord Campbell cov- 
ered the distance between Edinburgh and London, about 400 
miles, in three days and three nights. The rate was less than 
6 miles an hour, but considering the roads and the means of 
travel then available the achievement was remarkable. Before 
he undertook the journey judicious friends warned him against 
it and assured him that several persons venturesome enough to 
try it had died from the mere rapidity of the motion, 


in the United States in the history of this road in its various 
stages from its beginning to the present day. 


We commonly speak of it as the National Pike, but there was 
& path along that route before there was a nation tn the Western 
Hemisphere. It was made a trade route before there were any 
white men west of the Appalachian Mountains except a few 
Indian traders who had established trading posts in the scat- 
tered Indian towns, most of which were on the far side of te 
Ohio River. A few Indians, among them Nemacolin and our 
local chief, Tingooqua, had their autumn hunting camps in this 
region, but their towns were for the most part on the streams 
that flow into the Ohio from the north side. That was a rich 


country, Judged by the standard of riches that appealed to the 


fur traders. 

A little company of adventurers composed of à number of men 
of Virginia and Maryland organized in 1748.a company which 
they called the Ohio Co. and petitioned the King to give them a 
grant of land on the Ohlo. So far as I know their petition has 
never been in print. My copy was made from the original in the 
British Museum. Their arguments in support of the petition are 
interesting. They promised to build a fort and settle 200 families 
in the region within seven years, the result of which would be, 
they said, to protect the frontiers of the older Colonies against 
Indian raids. Its second effect would be to cut the line of com- 
munications between the two great French colonies, one in th 
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nent nee ce, 


Stage stations » 


First station to change horses that I know of was Pinfield. 
Second station was Garrison, one and one half miles Bast of Stiles- 
ville; next was a regular station, Putnamville. 

There were three hctels in Putnamville; Whitehall, it is now called 
the old Haney Hieny House built by Mr. Townsend, the fatherinlaw of 
Dr. Layman. Mr. Townsend laid out the town of Mcrganfield, Ky. 

kagle Hotel, it was in the block East of the Greencastle road; this 
block burned . There was a big sign in front with two story Martin 
boxes underneath. Two or three hundred martins chattered there until 
you could scarcely hear yourself talk. 

The thira. hotel was built by Mr. Nance; it is now called the Cooper He 
House. There was a big pprch on the East, the bannisters were full of 
saddles. — 008 


VanBuren went through Putnamville on the National rcad. He was pres- 
ident and candidate for the next presidency; he vetoed the bill for f 
appropriations to improve the National road. L3 

Mace Wright was the oldest stage driver on the road . He was dri- 
ving the stagecoach in whichxwas VanBuren was riding, the stageccach 
upset on the East siàe of Deer Creek bridge at the foot of a big beech 
tree, about a mile and a half East of Putnamville . It was always D 
thought that the stage driver upset him on purpose as he disapproved I 
of his veto. 

Mace Wright married a woman from Manhatton , he afterwards committed 


suiciae by hanging. 
Dr. Layman attendea Van Buren, who was not badly injured. 
The National road at that time was only finished to Terre Haute. *" 


l L 
Remeniscences of William A. Grigsby, aged 84-.Dec.1923 
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CUMBERLAND ROAD—INDIANA AND ILLINOIS. ^^^; 
a. CUm mamme rnm f 


MESSAGE 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


A report from the War Department on the condition of the Cumberland 
road in Indiana and Illinois. 


DecemBer 24, 1835. 


Referred to the Committee on Roads and Canals, 


Wasuineton, December 22, 1835. 


I transmit herewith, for the information of Congress, a report from the 
War Department, on the condition of the Cumberland road in the States of 


Tilinois and Indiana. = i 
ANDREW JACKSON. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
December 19, 1835. 


Sin: I have the honor to lay before you, for such disposition as you may 
think proper, a communication addressed to me by the Chief Engineer, 
transmitting a report of Capt. Ogden, on the condition of the Cumberland 
road in the states of Illinois and Indiana. 

These papers would have accompanied my annual report to you, with 
the other documents intended to be submitted to Congress, had they been 
received in season, 

Very respectfully, 
,Your most obedient servant, 
LEWIS CASS. 
To the Presipent of the United States. 


Li 


ENGINEER DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, December 18, 1835. 


Sır : I have the honor to hand you, herewith, Capt. Ogden's reports on the 
eondition of the Cumberland road in the States of Illinois and Indiana, on 


2 [ Doc. No. 26. ] 


the 30th of September last, with tables appended, exhibiting in detail the 
kind and quantities of work executed, and expenditures made, for the 
year ending on the day above stated. The incessant occupations of the 
officer in charge has prevented, to this late period, the submission of his 
reports, which is offered as the excuse for their omission in my report of 
the 15th ultimo. 
I am, very respectfully, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
C. GRATIOT. 
The Hon. Lewis Cass, 
Secretary of War. 


CUMBERLAND Roan OFFICE, 
, Terre Haute, Indiana, November 18, 1835. 


Sin: I have the honor to submit a report of the progress made in the 
construction of the Cumberland road since the 30th September, 1834. 

It was utterly impossible to get it off in the required time. ‘The rolls of 
labor and all accounts for September, were made to close on the 20th, else 
it would still have taken ten or twelve days longer to complete it. 

I entered upon the superintendence of the Cumberland road in Illinois, 
in August, 1834, and found the works in a very dilapidated state. The 
masonry was falling down, and the stone crumbling to pieces. The super- 
structure of the br idges, which were generally intended to be on the Jackson 
plan, so rapidly giving way as to render trustling immediately necessary. 
Unfortunately, before “all the supports had been “placed under the Little 
Wabash bridge, the western abutment slid on its foundation, which was a 
shelving rock, and the superstructure tumbled into the river. This bridge 
was defective in its bracing, though it would have stood if the abutments 
had been well made; all the iron and useful materials have been saved. 
Indeed, what was done on the road, so far from advancing its actual con- 
struction in all cases, would often make the work more troublesome and 
expensive. The removal of the rubbish, and cleaning out new foundations 
for the bridges and culverts, would generally cost niore than the value of 
any serviceable material that could be saved. Wherever there is filing 
over culverts it will have to be removed. None of the grading could be 
said to be in a finished state, as every piece will yet require a good deal of 
work before it will be fit to receive the covering of stone. 

The first consideration was, as to the method which should be adopted 
in the construction, adhering strictly to the act of Congress making the ap- 
propriations for the road and the instructions of the Department, it became 
necessary to determine upon such parts as were not pointed out and left to 
the constructing engineer. 

In the graduation, the slope was fixed at one in thirty, and the side slopes 
of cuttings and fillings at one in two. The elevation of the road bed 
through the level prairies and woods not to be made less than two feet. 
The masonry to be entirely reconstructed, none but a durable material to 
be used. 'The sand stone to be excluded in all cases; suitable stone has 
been found at convenient distances to most of the works; its chief. consti- 
tuent is carhonite of lime, with some particles of mica and silicions matter ; 
it is hard, but works well, and will hear exposure in any situation. The 


Sunday,’ January 25, 1953. 


Terre Haute, Destiny of Immigrants E 
ey 2 wo per cent of all money acquire 
n Who Travelled the National Road tis ‘te ale of land 


By A. R. Markle. 


WHERE is a popular belief that 
4a all our pioneers came in cov- 
ered wagons, but the first visitors 
to the little Indian town of Terre 
Haute must have come b$ water. 
The first to arrive here were the 
Indian trappers on their way to 
Vincennes where they could ex- 
change their furs for whatever it 
was that he needed. 

Then, too, the traders who 
brought their furs from far up the 


| known 


ing it in a straight line which was 
at first planned. 


This road was built by the fed- 


t oi 
eral government and the cos 
it Ws intended to be covered by 


through the sale of lands through 


The 


streams with a suitable ford and’ 


in many cases the marks of those 
wide tires are still visible after 
nearly a century and a half. The 
route left the present Sullivan 
‘county by angling across a farm 
where the trail still shows, and de- 
'cended a hill at the present county 
line which is called a “cut bank." 
From here to Hutton is the well 
“Army Road." 

At Hutton they came to a great 


Wabash took their pelts to Vin-||Swamp and the detour compelled 
cennes, and they must have stopped || Cutting off the side of a hill where 


in search of more furs at Terre||they turned east. 


Haute. 


The Wagon Wheels. 


During the reign of Governor 
Harrison he held frequent confer- 
ences with the Indians at Vin- 
cennes, and this was more par- 
ticularly true after the treaty made; 
by the Indians at Fort Wayne in| 
September, 1809. 

Tecumseh, who was trying to 
unite all the Indian tribes against 
further invasion of their lands by 
the white men, opposed any treaty 
which ceded any land. He even 
threatened death to those who 
"touched the quil,” but. despite 
[his arguments the Indians coveted 
the white man's goods or silver 
which he promised in payment of 
the cession. 

Following the treaty he visited 
Harrison at Vincennes accompanied 
by a large company of braves, but 
lonly a stormy argument between 
| the two leaders grew out of this. 
i The following summer Tecumseh, 
with a large fleet of canoes, passed 
Vincennes on his way to confer 
with the tribes in Kentucky and 


Tennessee. Harrison had foreseen 
further trouble in the matter, and 
had asked the War Department at 
Washington for permission to estab- 
lish a well fortified garrison near 
the Indian border. 

Preparing A Way. 

During August he had planned a 

campaign and had sent his cavalry 
on one day in advance of the in- 
ifantry and artillery and all the 
baggage and enough supplies to be 
carried by wagons. The balance 
‘of his supplies were to be sent by 
(boat and were to meet him be- 
low Montezuma. Much of the 
route followed an old Indian trail 
between Quistenon near the present 
eity of Lafayette to Vincennes, for 
the Indian and the buffalo were 
the pathfinder many years before 
{the white man came. 
The Indian traveled single file 
; and the buffalo did the same. But 
the wagons could not travel through 
the forests until trees were felled to 
provide a wider road. These great 
wagons carried an enormous load 
and were provided with very wide 
tires so they could traverse wood- 
land or plain without miring down 
in soft ground. 


From Hutton 
onward there are still traces of 
the original ruts made by these 
wagons. The route through pres- 
ent Terre Haute would have been 
by Prairieton road and Second 
street, and 'it marked the first 
advent of the rolling wheels that 
came to Terre Haute. 


The Wheels Kept Rolling. 


The wagons came on,.stopped 
about a month at Fort Harrison, 
then north crossing Raccoon 
Creek near Armiesburg. They then 
moved north till they were above 
the present site of Montezuma 
where they crossed the river and 
kept on the west side through 
Fountain county until they reached 
Tippecanoe Battle Ground. After 
the fight these wagons returned 
loaded with wounded.  Forty-four 
officers and men died in battle, 42 
pied in the wagons, and 57 died 
after reaching Vincennes. 

To accommodate the wounded 
much of their supplies and baggage 
was destroyed so it could not be 
used by the Indians, and only 
enough was carried with them to 
allow the party ‘to reach Vin- 
cennes. 


Beginning with 1815 the settle- 


trail crossed the  widerlinadequate 


io. Indiana and Illinois, but it 
vdd 'soon found that this sum was 
and Congress Very 
early began to appropriate money 

its completion. T 
he o MrDOU Vigo county 
was practically completed in 1834 
but traffic was using it as far as 
possible before it was completed.! 
The project originafly contemplat 
ed only a road from Cumberland, 
Maryland, on the Potomac River t 
Wheeling, Virginia, on the Ohio. 
But by 1820 a road had bee 
planned from Wheeling to Zanes- 
ville on the Muskingum River, 
and a few years later it was to be 
built to the Ohio capital at Colum- 
bus and the eventual extension 
through the capitals of Indiana 
Iniois and to Jefefrson City i 
Missouri. 


The line through Ohio is seldom 


hams, which in 1850 was brought 
by the writer's^grandfather. This 
was opposite Cottage Grove ceme- 
tery. Then one could stop at the 
McKinnley tavern, east of Har- 
mony. It is almost the only one 
of those old houses still standing. 
At. Mt. Meridian the old Half Way 
House was built in the 1840s. An- 
other favorite stop was at Stiles- 
ville and at Putnamville where the 
old Eagle House is only one of the 
many inns. 

Belleville and later Plainfield also 
cared for travelers on their way 
from Terre Haute to Indianapolis, 
and it is said one need never travel 
more than five miles without find- 
ing a tavern or a hospitable home. 


The Pavement. 

The original intention was to 
macadamize the entire’ length of 
the road, but the first pavement in 
Indianapolis was Washington street 
where the owners of property along 
the street helped improve it with 
gutters and sidewalks. 


Bridges Along the Route. 
The bridge in Indianapolis over 


far from the straight line, the ex- White River served for more than 
ceptions being at the eastern end 60 years. When first opened the 
where the hills are very high andferry was in use in Indianapolis, 
close together, and at certain river but was replaced in 1831 by a 
crossings. From the Ohio line to familiar covered bridge of the early 
Indianapolis the road is almostdays. This was a combination of 
straight and the same may be said huge arches made of heavy hewed 
of the line west of Indianapolis yellow poplar timbers in conjunc- 
where the variations of the straight tion with the truss system. It 
line are never very great. From served two generations before be- 
the. Indiana line to Vandalia, then ing replaced. The covered bridge 
the capitol of Illinois, many of the at Stilesville lasted until the 1900s 
culverts and two bridges were and was replaced by a steel bridge 
built before the state of Illinois which was undermined in 1913 and 
began a quarrel with the federal it has had two concrete bridges 


‘government and the outcome meant since that time. The covered bridge 


the end of federal support. near Reglsville over Walnut Fork 
A direct line from Vandalia to Was carried away in 1876 run a 
Jefferson City would have crossed Couple of miles of the road was 


government agents were inclined 
to eross at St. Louis affording bet- 
ter use of the road because of the 
shipping available at St. Louis. 
The Flood of Immigration. 
Long before the road was com- 


the Mississippi near Alton, but the abandoned until reconstruction of 


the road brought two more bridges 
into existence. A bridge over 
Croy's Creek beyond Harmony col- 
lapsed under the weight of a cricus 
troop with the loss of a giraffe. 
The elephant, cautious by tradi- 
tion, refused to cross and her wis- 


ment began along the Army Road 


pleted very heavy travel brought dom was proved by the death of 
large numbers of immigrants on the giraffe. In Vigo county the old 


between Sullivan and Vigo COUT- the way to the newly opened land 
ties. These families were squatters in | : j Aa 


the land in the Harrison purchase 
until the summer of 1816. There|of entertainment or a wagon yard 
is‘no doubt that other Quakers fol-|tor the covered wagon pu hi ch 


lowed Moses Hoggatt who in the|prought thousands of immigrants. 
summer of 1815 erected buildings, ‘The stage lines boasted of the fast 
\planted orchards and built fences trave] but from Terre Haute to 
jon the land he was to acquire Indianapolis required at least two 
be the land was opened for|days while the mail took 65 hours 
saie. from Indianapolis to Washington 
The State Road. and 94 hours to St. Louis. This, 

In 1821 a road was laid out in-|of course, made evident the better 
(tended to cross the state from|condition of the road to the east 
ithe Ohio line four miles east of than that to the west. Freight 
Richmond to the Illinois line about service from Baltimore to Terre 
seven miles west of Terre Haute. Haute was furnished by huge Co- 


: | ndiana and Illinois, and there | 
as no title could pass to any of were but few miles of the entire 1 
route whereon there was no house the beginning of the century. 


red bridge was at the foot of the 
hil on which stand the Rose Poly 
Institute and it was replaced before 


With the coming of the canal 
a bridge spanned its line at Ninth 
and One-half street while the Wa- 
bash was crossed by a ferry until 
private owners built a toll bridge. 

Along this route in Indiana came 
thousands of immigrants coming 
into Indiana or heading for the 
prairies of Illinois. Despite the 
competitions of the railroads many 
immigrants from the far east jour- 
|neyed to Kansas and Nebraska fol- 
lowing the Civil War when the 
Homestead Act opened the fertile 


Long before the road was fin- 
ished the money appropriated was 
used up, and little more than cut- 
ting down trees had been done to- 
ward opening the road. In 1827 
|the surveyors for the Cumberland 
iroad in Indiana, now known as the 
‘National Road, or Route 40, had 
Htinished laying out the road across 
‘Indiana, and in many cases they 
used this route instead of build- 


nestoga wagons. 
Demas Deming, while president 


of the Old State Bank, was paid’ 


$125 for conveying several thou- 
sand dollars in gold to New York. 

There are many other interesting 
stories of adventure along the old 


road. A. typical ride would leave | 


Terre Haute in the early morning, 
breakfast at Kennedys, two miles 
this side of Brazil, or at Cunning- 


prairies to those who had known 
only the boulder strewn small 


‘competition had finished the 
‘freighters who served the nation so 
well, and the road was almost 
‘abandoned by the 1800s. Its re- 
| vival is the subject for another 


| story. 'à 


farms of New England or the lime- 
stone region of the Allegehney. But 
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There is an old story of the ne'er- 
do-well who had some ability as a 
poet and who devised a scheme by 
which he might get his meal for a 
song, or, in this case, for some 
rhymes. 

A church building had been sold 
and remodeled into a tavern. The 
rhymster, being present, offered to 
make a poem in honor of the new 
hostelry in exchange for dinner. The 
landlord agreed, but wanted to hear 
the poem first. Finaly, a com- 
promise was made: the first two 
lines before dinner, the last two 
after. As soon as the bargain was 
struck, the ‘‘poet-in-residence”’ 
spoke: 

“There swings a sign, — 'tis 
made of pine, 

And hangs among the trees:" 


The loafer went inside and helped 
himself, eating his free meal with 


On the history trail 


Lawson, who 
teaches high 
school history and 
has two degrees 
in English, lives 
in Dublin, Ind., 
which is on the 
National Road. 


By Rob Lawson 
Special to The Tribune-Star 


great gusto. Finally, much to the 
landlord's relief, the rhyming diner 
excused himself from the table. 


Owing the landlord a couplet, the : 


ne’er-do-well stood at the threshold 
and made good his word: 

“There swings a sign, — 'tis 
made of pine, 
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And hangs among the trees. 

This house was once a house of 
prayer, 

But now a den of thieves.” 


The following story comes from 
the Vincennes Western Sun, Aug. 10, 
1816: “A great tippy, having stopped 
at a tavern one day, the landlord of 
which was remarkable for telling a 
good story, stepped up to him and 
said, 'Landlord, I hear you tell a 
confounded good story. Come, now, 
tell us one of the greatest lies you 
ever heard.' The landlord, making a 
very low bow, said, ‘You are a 
gentleman.'"' 

But the many taverns along the 
National Road served as more than 
just watering holes for man and 
beast. In 1835, Dublin supported, 
according to one official count, five 
taverns. One wonders if our census 


taker visited in person each of those 
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taverns ... but our wonderment 
probably results from our modern 
ideas of the function of a tavern. 

In the 1830's, taverns were not 
simply taps for alcoholic beverages. 
The Virginia Hotel in Dublin, for 
example, housed the town’s first 
post office, had a taproom and made 
space available for town board 
meetings. 

Another of Dublin’s taverns, Paul 
Custer's 1826 Black Horse tavern, 
located on the outskirts of town on 
the Old State Road, was a hewn log 
structure of the primitive variety 
which had a taproom and a drafty 
loft for the accommodation of hardy 
travelers. 

Custer maintained a corral of 
draft horses which were called upon 
for double-teaming vehicles bogged 
down in the low, wet area east of his 
tavern — as a matter of fact, the 
name ''Dublin" may very well have 
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The folles tng Fined lere penned in 
1781 by an unhappy Englishman, 
John Bying, who had put up for the 
night at an inhospitable inn. Wet, 
alone and friendless, Bying was 
entertaining second thoughts about 
the romance of travel. 


“The eager Tourist hastens to 
begin 

“His fancied dts to a pleasant 
Inn; 

“The Prospects fine and the 
Horizon gay 

"Speaks lucky Weather; and a 
prosp'rous day; 

“Till at the close of Eve, 
benumbed, bemired, 

"Himself wet through, and 
Rocinante tired, 

"At a cold Inn, without a pitying 
Friend, 

“Obliged to tarry and his cash to 
spend, 

“Repentance comes on fast; and 
far from home, 

“He strangely wonders what could 
make him roam.’ 


Likewise having their opinions, 
but expressing them in a more direct 
way, early travelers on the National 
Road left us some amusing, puzzling 
and unexpurgated remarks at an 
Indiana inn. 

A sample of written comments in 
the 1830s in the Union Inn Hotel 
register follows. Located in In- 
dianapolis, the Union Inn was on the 
south side of the National Road 
(Washington Street) across from the 
Marion County courthouse. 

Credit should be given to the late 
Pauline Montgomery of Cambridge 
City, who ‘“‘discovered’”’ the Union 
Inn Hotel register several years ago 
at the Indiana Historical Society 
Library. 


“March came in like a lion 

“Horse Mier (mired) down in 
quicksand 

“Member of Potter’s Field 
: "In pursuit of fugitives 

"Am dam sick of — (un- 
decipherable) 

«John Quincy Adams, the greatest 
statesman in the U.S., Henry Clay 
the greatest orator. Further say not 
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By Rob .'* 
Lawson 


except that Genl. Jackson fans them 
all out. 

“Belongs to a society called | 
Shaking 

“Taking three prisioners to the 
Penitentiary 

“One half the world lives on the 
follies of the other 

*Van Buren and Hicksites 
(Quakers) and fools 

* Mercury 10 below zero 

"Still causing women to weep 

“Destination Everywhere — R. T. 
Wheeler, Centerville 

"Cattle in Ohio but no sale 

“Blood for blood 

“Would marry if ... 

"Indiana Beautiful — Joseph 
Beard, Ohio — heading West. 

“Bought a pair of boots 

*Drunk as Bacchus 

“On trail of horse thief 

**Hero of Tippecanoe for President 

“Bad roads 

“Hauling ploughs 

“John Bobbs, son of Catherine 
Bobbs, clothes caught fire died and 
buried on the 12th December 

“The people bears it all 

“Homesick 

“Come in May — Roads fine 

“In good health & cheerful spirits 

“Crossing White River this morn- 
ing lost two horses by drowning 

"Roaming through the wide world 
for adventure 

“Did not pay his bill 


These margin notes are like the 
March wind — they reveal a great 
variety of temperament and outlook 
of the traveling public. 
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Terre Haute To Ind 


In 1911 we celebrated the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Battle 
of Fort Harrison. i 

In 1916 we celebrated, in a small 
way, the centennial of the found- 
ing of Terre Haute. Many indie 
viduals, clubs, associations and 
other organizations contributed 
money for the celebration, but it 
failed to attract any notable atten- 
tion. An extensive program had 
been prepared but the papers of 
the day would not indicate it had 
been a notable celebration. 

In March of 1818 Terre Haute 
was chosen as the county seat and 
the first official work of the county 
was recorded in the records of the 
recorder's office, the clerk's of- 
fice, the Circuit Court records and 
these still exist. No attempt was 
made to celebrate the anniversary 
and it received but little attention 
by any of the civic bodies. 

In 1821 a survey was started to 
build a state road between Terre 
Haute and the contemplated capi- 
tal of Indianapolis. In October, 
1827, the surveyors, who were lay- 


Road Started In Eighteen Twenty-One 
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By A. R. Markle. 1 
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With the failure o e Ce 
Canal projects and the extension 
of the main canal to Lafayette and 
its further extension along the 
Wabash to Terre Haute, resulted 
in the completion and operation of 
the Cross Cut Canal. 

First Canal Boats, 

Neither the occasion of the ar- 
rival of the first boat from the 
north or from the east was cele- 
brated, but these occurred about 
1840. 

In 1838, telegraphic communica- 
tion was established between Cin- 
cinnati and St. Louis, by way of 
Terre Haute over the O'Riley's sys- 
tem. 

The presidential campaign of 
1840 aroused great enthusiasm be- 
cause of the “Tippecanoe and Ty- 
ler, too" which involved General 


In 1849 the first of our gold 
seekers started for California and 
in March, 1850, Francis Hulman 
and his partner, John B. Ludowici, 
arrived in Terre Haute, signaling 
the birth of the establishment o 
Hulman & Co. i 


Harrison. i 


ing out the Cumberland road be- 
tween Indianapolis and Vandalia, 
passed through Terre Haute. 

In 1822 the steamboat, Florence, 
opened the river traffic for Terre 
Haute. 

The First Newspaper. 


In July, 1823, the first issue of|In December of that year the build 
the Western Register, Terre Haute|ings known as Scott's Row wert 


rial Hall. 


.|under great difficulty, as construc-|In October of that year, Franc 
.|tion was still going on. Hulman started for himself in th 
In 1837 plans were made for| Warren Block, the third door froi 


_~ > we 


ever carried through to comple- 
tion. The Wabash & Erie Canal 
was to run from Maumee Bay and 
Lake Erie to the mouth of the Tip- 
pecanoe River on the Wabash, 
which was supposed to be the head 
of navigation. 


Madison to Indianapolis, but com 
pletion of these projects was de 
layed for many years through fi 
rancial difficulties. 

As the town of Terre Haute wa 
dependent on the stages and freigh 
wagons who brought in settler 
and freight from the eastern ports 
and the steamboat traffic whic! 
plied between the town and suc 
remote points as Pittsburgh an 
New Orleans and the planned cana 
would not touch Terre Haute, plan 
were made and some constructio 
work done on the Cross Cut Canal, 
which was intended to meet the 
Central Canal at Point Commerce, 
inear Worthington and the White 
"River — >e- 


were returning from a vacation i 
Germany, in the fall, when the 
were lost in the burning of th 
steamer, Austria. Following th 
terms of the will, his half-brothe! 
Herman, acquired the interest « 


A turnpike from! all the heirs and began the operé 
the Ohio River to Lafayette wa:s|tion of the establishment of whic 
intended as well as a railroad from|he was so proud and in which h 


was so successful. 

In March, 1852, the first con 
tinuous service on the railroat 
from Indianapolis to Terre Haut. 
was started and in 1853 the build- 
ing which now is the freight house, 
was erected. The south end of 
this building was two story and 
contained the offices of the rail- 
road company, but during the pres- 
ent year the upper floor has been 
removed. This is almost the only 
change that has taken place there 
in the century of its existence. 


r 
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With the arrival of the firs 


of the building. 


used this station and 


from May. 1861. when the a 


boarding house, at Tenth and 
Chestnut, was first occupied for 
our second union station. 

Also in 1853, a half block south 
side of Wabash from Fourth street 
to the alley was built by Chauncey 
Warren and a year later the three- 
story building on Fourth street, 
south of the Warren building, was 
erected. It housed the post office 
on the first floor and the Union 
Newspaper occupied the upper 
floors. 

In 1956, Terre Haute Gas Light 
Company began to furnish the 
town with gas. . 

In 1856, also, the dry goods firm 
of Ryce & Edsall was formed and 
they occupied a room at the cor- 
ner of Sixth and Wabash in the 
building erected by Ludowici, 
which became the National Hotel. 

In 1858, Ryce having died, a 
new partnership was formed as 
Edsall, McDougal & Company, 
Chauncey Warren being a silent 
partner. 

Business Growth. 

Edsall & McDougal, in 1860, es- 
tablished a branch store at Ft. 
Wayne in charge of L. B. Root, 
who, after his return to Terre 
Haute, took a partner and took 
over the old firm under the name 
of Hoberg & Root. The firm re- 
mained in the Opera House, on the 
northeast corner of Fourth ‘and 
Main, until 1881, when they again 
moved further east, occupying the 
building at the northeast corner of 


trains on the Evansville, Terre 
Haute and Crawfordsville road, 
their trains entered this station 
through the arches that, until re- 
cently, had part of the south end 


t 


In 1853, Terre Haute & Alton 
i passengers f 
from the east, west and south} 
changed cars at this union station, | 
which continued for such purpose 


the alley, west of Sixth street on: 
the north side of Wabash. In 1896 | 
they again moved to the present | 
location of the Root Store, to which | 
they have added a great deal of: 


adjoining property on Ohio and | 


Sixth street, better known as The 
Root Store. 


.Following the formation of Ed- 


sall & McDougal, of which Root 
was a silent partner, and the death 
of Mr. Edsall, his widow became 
the wife of Charles C. Oakey, a 
well known editor and publisher 
and the editor of a two-volume 
history entitled, “Greater Terre 
Haute and Vigo County." He was 
also, at one time, president of 
the Board of Trade, an early asso- 
ciation of business men, out of; 
which grew the Commercial Club! 
and the Chamber of Commerce. 
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Road Hard to Get, | 


Roy F. McNabney, historian of 
the Davenport (Iowa) Public Mu- 
is unable to understand 
why historians who have produced 
such excellent histories of the Old |, 
National Road have so signally 
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failed to include the story of the 
Indiana and Illinois section of 
that great highway in their other- 
wise fine histories. 

Why has no one documented the 
date that the first Post Rider set 
out on the post route between 
Richmond and Indianapolis, be- 
tween Indianapolis and Terre 
Haute and between Terre Haute 
and Vandalia (Illinois)? When and 
who opened the first state route 
across Indiana and into Illinois? 

Mr. McNabney feels that this is | 
a challenge to all lovers of Ameri- | 
cana who -reside along the route! 
between ¿Richmond (Indiana) and | 
Vandalia (Illinois). It is unthink- 
able that this colorful phase of 
Americana should be left unre-: 
corded. There are, no doubt, many | 
descendants of grandfathers—or 
great-grandfathers — who once 
proudly drove the old stages across 
Indiana and [Illinois—descendants 
who would like to perpetuate the 
names of their ancestors who 
helped lay the foundation of Amer- 
ica's greatest industry, the United 
States Postal Service. 

John G. Biel, 301 Star Building. 
Terre Haute, Indiana, a member of 
the historical societies of both In- 
diana and Illinois, is co-operating 
with Mr. McNabney and trusts that 
other members of the societies will 
lend their aid in solving this per- 
plexing ''$64,000 question." 

Mr. MecNabney’s forthcoming 
"History of the Early.Mails and 
Stage Lines in the Northwest Terri- 
tory" would most certainly be in- 
complete did it not fill in that his- 
torical gap. 

Since there was a stage line in 
operation out of Vincennes as early 
as 1820 and a road from Palestine 
to Vandalia, in Illinois, as early 
as 1823, it seems logical that there 
must have been stages running 


;through Indianapolis by 1825—but 


where is the historian who can doc- 
ument the “who” and when"? 


; Tant e ronge Lhd Was marked by the Daughter; Those who have driven on touts 
Loads „Hute lfa Sunday, April 5, 953. ;of the American Revolution a feqNo. 40 through Kansas or who 


Early Terre Hau te Roa ds We re One of his partners was Georgithe first World War at Camp Funs- 


. 1881, father of the later Clay Jorthe monument to the memory of 
Adapted To Needs of Ft. Harrison dan who died several years ago o| Major Ogden, originally situated at 
By A. R. Markle Next to be built was a second[l| Jordan who died many years earli park directly in the line of the high- 


built in 1827 by Watkins ard Dexter | 
. m 2 the ie oe cost occasioned |: 
: s the need for piers and abut- 
flowed into the Wabash, becaust meis sunk in add: the earlier 
lin the beginning there was nbridge at Markle’s Mill being on 
other means of travel and trans|a rock foundation. 


far gone. roads. , 
Old National Road. In his memory also are the little 


° A town of Ogden, near the fort, where 

" Wr ip n sa gl tema a he died and the city in Utah, where 
truc A ifie Rail. 

of a State Road to be built from Were joined the rival Pacific Rai 


: roads that first spanned the pe 
; The following year Hamilton : nent and for whose engineering 
[portation than by water. : : -n Indianapolis to Terre Haute an ful end he was largel 
A While The earliest entblox of Tani Reed built a bridge over Prairie the report of the surveyors, filed a successfu gely 
Creek at a cost to the county of 
.for permanent settlement were op. 


: e. |responsible in the sixties. 

: : of with and accepted by the Commis- | the construction 
posite Fort Harrison and at Mar- SAN, tie delay in taking up Mk Iu tue ae 
.kle's Mill, yet there had bee 


j i f Vigo county, shows but | Á 
project being due to the fact that OPTS o :4a ifor the National Road the thing 
i ici very few departures from the line ded Nuctin wi 
definite locations and settlement, M. county as originally created, most needed in cons n ; 
with attendant building of houses 


É ; eG, of the later built Cumberland Road, |: À 2) 
FE a E Jee iler SE now United States Highway No. 40 time and labor and projects were 
and cultivation of the land at both later acquired from Salliva hou 
Honey Creek and Prairie Creek, n 


t completed that in this day of ma- 
through d tet De controversy |Chinery and materials pear no 
known later as Prairieton and Mid- mar ue he horn — regarding fhe taxation of the un- Reese, nega P creat 
dletown. Both of these were upon mites ‘tone the utin RM: sold public lands by the states were unknown, dirt and plenty of 
or near the trail made by Harrison The inhabitants of which had prx. came the project of the federal |i as moved by barrow and scrap- 
on his way to Tippecanoe, a trail viously gone to Merom to pay their £oVernment to the capitals of the |o. timber was cut from the right 
called in later days "the Army (axes pe had little om PAY num. new states, the cost to be borne out of way and hewed into shape on| 
Read.” cation with Terre Haute. communi- of the so-called five per cent fund. the spot or by saw pit and whip) 

It was along this, the first cf In 1827, Soesbe and Jordan were 44 d a" dormant mane pum saw cut to form and template | 
Vigo's roads, that the travel came paid $123.50 for repairs on the the admission of ‘as a 


; hile the stone was to be had al-| 
1 i QUE ^ the money |“ : | 
to the fort, just as in still earlier Honey Creek bridge the d Union, five per cent of "a | most anywhere it might be needed. 
days it had been the primeval route SCOBaETN being etal by amages received from the sale of publie 


e prii the same : : ijd.) Many of the smaller streams | 
from almost prehistoric days be- flood that, washed out the dam of 224s es to e hears were spanned by masonry aches 
tween Vincennes and the Indian the Lambert and Dickson mill, 5, 929 ds within the state |the materials in some cases being 
town opposite the present town of, Of these early builders of our 569, for Toads | wit 


an found at the site, stone and sand | 
Lafayette and in still later days to first bridges little is known except and UNA a E E of in in the stream and lime burned on | 
be preserved ,as the Prairietonithrough the old tax duplicate and road being built from Washington the spot for the mortar. 
Road, \deed records of a century ago. and Baltimore to Cumberland and It was about this time that the 
The early settlers in the south: Jonathan G. Greene had come i 


| : iei covered bridge came into use in 
part of the present county had ar- from Vermont shortly after the ar- onward to Whegling, Virginia Indiana, the name rising out of | 


rived from Vincennes and naturally rival of the Markle party. In 1830 Becr A WA E R the roof that covered the whole 
turned in that direction for the pur- he married Sarah, the eldest S EME and Illinois, the road|Structure and protected it from 
chase of such goods as they did not daughter of Major Markle. Sarah’s was carried on to Indianapolis and the weather. : oa F 
make for themselves. Vincennes first husband, William Pettingill, | yandalia, at which point, due to a| _ Many of these still exist in vari- 
being the county seat thcir first died soon after they came to Indi- disagreement with the Illinois Leg-|0u$ counties in Indiana standing 
need for transportation was with ana leaving one son, known aS jcjature as to the western Ilinois}#fter almost a century of traffic 
that point, a need easily supplied Mark Pettingill, bcing named for 


: : beginning with the oxcart and run- 
. 3]. A 
by the Wabash. his grandfather, Abraham Markle. ERE further construction wa ning into the day of the motor 
The First Bridges. Peter Mallory, his partner in the; The route from Vandialia to Jef- truck and bus. 


venture, wa resident of Otter : Two types of these old bridges 
But with the establishment of :Creek Township were he dwa oT City had been mirvegeg by exist, both depending on the sup- 
Vigo county and the location of/80 acres of land. - | way of St. Louis m uus NI ply of yellow poplar or tulip trees 
ihe county seat at Terre Haute and} Robert Graham was the husband| cepi yes "s DNE of the forest for their strength and 
ithe opening of the territory to the|of Elizabeth Dickerson, daughter i| durability. . 
„east and north of that town, there|of Walter, the Tevolutiobaty) sol- ee ed KIA As The most common of these is 
| arose the need of roads and bridges |dier, of Lost Creek township, and wanra th relin bent to) that used in the longer spans such 
to enable the settlers to reach the owned and operated with his father- ne Hs f Surther bdilding as the old bridge over the Wabash 
closer market and business center |in-law, saw mills which furnished | oy) “eon, l 'centl at Terre Haute, supported by three 
then developing here much of the timber that t int The figtion=of the five per ee great Burr trusses of over 125, feet 
It was in response to this need he construction of the early build. | 1073 ane pa daas "T kbar each to the span and with five such 
jae Ne County Commissioners, at ius and bridges of the county and ye that It was With. little re- a en draw sp pen later 
their first session established road jtown. out fromj, "ne. tnis was a ne 
districts and named commissioners William Watkins, who with Wil- a onl Conprsos asp: bidaa dE of idi it 
for the same. At a very early date iam P. Dexter, built the later Much of the work in Indiana was ollowe e same lines laid down 
i i : 1 by the builder of ihe first Burr 
Dena eiu aa i dud end died i od A ee pone bes el nn. »É m fetes tudes over the Hudson in 
Harrison had been compelled tojter was born in 1777 and dicd in pears Otter Creek and Lost Creek| 1804, a HM ge hom s 
ford or ferry bis army, AT many years as a petal o the east, and over Clear Crece oara? qosimyet in 1909 y 
e g . i e 
KE um (een CNN "Hamilton Reed, having married Big Creek and Sugar Cree 


i west were finished and stone lay|8 fire that ruined it. 

first one of importance was that into the Pound family of southern f on the west bank of the Wabash, While Travel Grew. 
over Honey Creek on the Prairieton|V1E0 and north Sullivan should) ready for the piers of the more| Built in the days of the Civil War 
Road, built in 1821 by Greene and|h@ve left a history well recorded inl ambitious project at the foot of|and replaced after 40 years of serv- 
Mallory at a cost of $275, followed Vigo county annals but very little| Ohio street when Major Ogden re- ice, it was the successor in the 
in the next year by the one over S€™S to be of record concerning || ceived his instructions to cease|employ of the Terre Haute Draw- 
Otter Creek near the mill, built py ?!m. , work, to dispose of the materials |bridge Company who built it and 
Robert Graham for $298.95. Of the firm whose repairs to|lon hand including tools and equip- the first Wabash Bridge in 1840. 

Of these pioneer structures, noth- Honey Creek bridge have been| ment and to sell on such terms as! This earlier bridge was of piling 


ing remains and no one now alive, |"0ted, Daniel Soesbe was a soldier|ine might, the right of way and and mudsill construction and at 
in all probability, ever saw them of the Revolution, born in 1755, 


as th who came to Vigo in 1816 and set- 
"i dise" Dui 4 iu. Map Cb e by tled in Honey Creek township where 
us, the covered bridge of later he died in 1841 and with his wife 
GAYS, sstimmetcmmencamen - Rachel is buried in Hull cemetery. 
His grave is marked with a gov- 
ernment stone shnwine his service 


The eastern part of the state had as well as suffering from several 
been in charge of Major Knight for unsuccessful bouts with steam- 
whom Knightstown was named, but |boats which caused many interrup- 
from Indianapolis at least Major tions to travel with consequent loss 
Ogden had been engineer in charge.|to the company who sadly missed 

ET saeba] the tolls and had to repair the dam- 
age. 
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finished road, the mercy of each recurring flood ` 


Ov ather s ide 


Cof c 


Located at the foot of Ohio aj 
{arter of a century, little is left to 
nark its site except the turn i 
he grade a short distance west of 
he new bridge where traffic from 
he west turns to meet Wabash ave- 
ue rather than Ohio street. 

Of all the old covered bridges 
ce so universal in Vigo county, 
yut one remains, that over Honey 
“reek between Spring Hill and 
Riley although both Vermillion and 
Parke counties have many fine 
»xamples and Clay has the Bowling 
Green bridge. 
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Indiana's great open-air museum 


Ten years ago, as part of an expansion program, the Ohio 
Historical Society established the National Road-Zane Grey 
Museum, locating it ten miles east of Zanesville on the south 
side of U.S. Highway 40. Whenever my family and I are 
passing through the area, we always try to stop here for a 
few hours to enjoy the beautifully made displays — both the 
life-size exhibits and the 3-8ths inch scale, 136 foot diorama. 
The museum complex is easy to get to, being in the country 
and just off Interstate 70's Norwich exit. 

Until recently, I was envious of Ohio's National Road 
museum. After all, history didn't come to a screeching halt 


at the Ohio-Indiana state line. The 150 miles of National Road | 
through Indiana has its own, unique history, too. Not that I | 


should take comfort in other's misfortune, but when I 
learned that the Ohio Historical Society is having financial 


difficulties. I smiled. Then I did some re-thinking on the | 
possibility of an Indiana museum designed solely for the 


National Road. 

Despite these tough economic times, there ts a practical 
alternative for Indiana. Why not approach the road itself asa 
sort of open-air museum? It would be a long, skinny 
museum, but when have Hoosiers ever cared to be just like 
everybody else? 

A large number of historic sites and informative markers 
have been placed at great expense in many locations across 
the state. Furthermore, there 44a vast number of interesting 
artifacts and remnants of various phases of the road's 
history still in place along the road. Taken together, the 
National Road can be an open book of legend and lore — if 
one knows where to look and what one is looking at. And 
that's the rub. If not careful, a traveler could pass through a 
town or by some historic spot, — not looting to the right or 
left and not gaining anything butadded miles on his tires. 

Obviously, what is needed is a reliable travelers' guide. 
This need has been partially supplied by a Historic Land- 
marks Foundation brochure titled "Eastern 
Indiana's Corridor of History." This handy little guide 
concentrates on 8 towns: Richmond, Centerville, East 
Germantown or Pershing tit sounds like this town has an 
identity. crisis!), Cambridge City, Dublin, Lewisville, 
Knightstown, and Greenfield. There are 
accompanying photos and street maps with arrows and 

an index of historic sites — especially homes — so that one 
might drive around town, leaving the road for a short side 
trip. Copies of this guide are available at the Huddleston 
House in Mt Auburn. 
A lot of history between these towns has been left out. And 
going west from Greenfield, there are plenty of 
interesting items waiting to be discovered and wondered at. 
But the “Corridor of History” is an excellent step 
taken toward the creation of the most precious 


treasure of all -- pride in our National Road heritage. 
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(First concrete provides pay-dirt 

In 89: at the age of Q, Henry Huddleston and his family 
moved from Williamsburg to the Huddlestun homestead in 
Mt. Auburn. [n the ensuing years one could say that Henry 
literally grew up with the National Road. seeing the road 
develop from a dirt and gravel track into a major four-lane 
highway. ; 

Before the road was paved in 1918. Henry remembers 
helping his father change the flat bed of their farm wagon 
and putting on a special gravel bed which was used to “haul 
the road tax out." Henry's father earned ex'ra income 
hauling other people's road tax out as well as his own. 

"And they would have a pit some place. They used shovels 
and would shovel it on those wagons. The wagons were 
supposed to hold a yard of gravel to a load, and they would 
come up lo where they was unloading, and they d stop their 
wagon aud raise one sideboard and take half that load there, 
and then they'd put them slats back down and pull up the 
length of the wagon and unload the other half there. 

"One person with a team was kept busy 5 or 6 days a week, 
scraping the road to keep it level. About 2 or 3 tiines a year. 
he d put about 3 teams on à big, metal scrapper that would 
cut a little deeper. That's the way they kept 40 up back in 
them days." 

Now in the winter, you couldn't clear the snows very well. 
and according to Henry, people just had to make the best of 
it. Remembering one accident seen from the east porch of 
the Huddleston House. Henry explains that two cars were 
passing each other in the snow. 

"And. by gosh, just before they got to each other. this old 
Model "T" touring car he jumped out and across the street 
car track he went and down that hill. Hc hit the fence at the 
foot of the hill and was upset. Us kids run down there. and his 
front wheels was still turning when we got down there. We 
rolled that old Model "T" up on its wheels. And he went 
around front and cranked her up and drove up tothe gate and 
outon 40 and went on." 

An important step in the road's development occurred 
between 1918-20 when the road was first paved. Henry states 
it took two sears to do the concrete work from the Ohio- 
Indiana line to Greenfield) The contractor failed to fili the 
outside shoulder with gravel level with the concrete after the 
forms were removed Thus. if a car went off the puvement 
Henry found it profitable to come to the motorist’s assistance 
since many cars could not get back on due to their narrow 
ures 

“I had me a big pry pole, andal Ce see any of therm along 
there. | would take my pry pole and Xor 4 blocks and enough 
stulf to pry them up ip the air and put them back on the road 
sometines Pd get a Ist ste and once in awhile a dime. But, 
bey iL E gota quarter. Iwas meh!” 
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The Silver Spoons 


In Indiana, The National Road was directly responsible for 
the founding of many towns along its path. Putnamville, 
Cumberland, Greenfield, Knightstown, Ogden, and East 
Germantown drew their first breaths and quickened to life 
because of the road's commerce and industry. 

Likewise, many stories and legends have also grown up 
around the road. Some of these stories have been spread 
from place to place and elaborated on by the traveling 
public. It is said that story-telling was entered into with an 
exuberance at the old wagon and stage stands, when 
teamsters, settlers and others gathered around the inn 
keeper's fire and swapped tales. 

Now legend has it there was one inn keeper who kept an 
especially neat and orderly stand on the National Road. His 
one fault was a pecuniary one; he was tight-fisted with 
money. Most roadside inns at this time provided breakfast 
with an overmght’s lodging. In order to avoid this auded 
expense, this miserly proprietor deliberately served break- 
fast about the same time the stage embarked 

One overmght guest, who had learned of his host's “hasty 
pudding" breakfasts, was determined to get his money's 
worth. When he came downstairs in the morning, he found 
the inn keeper bustling about the tavern entrance. "Sir, if 
you plan on taking the morning stage, I'm afraid you had 
better get vour luggage ready," said he. 

Non pulsed at this announcement, the lodger seated himself 
at the inn's table and began tohelp himself. The other guests 
took their leave of the inn keeper and got on board the stage. 
The crunch of stage wheels on the gravel driveway could be 
heard inside when the inn keeper said to the stubborn lodger, 
"Well. | warned you. Now you have missed your stage." 
Cutting himself another generous portion of ham, the 
overmght guest replied, "you say the stage has left? That's 
too bad for I could have told you which one of your guests 
stole your silver spoons.” 

Shaken. the inn keeper rushed to his side board only to 
discover that all of his silver spoons were indeed gone. The 
tavern ostler — the young man in charge of the inn's stable — 
was sent after the stage on the inn keeper's fastest steed. 
And in a short time, the early stage had returned to the inn. 

Meanwhile, the overnight guest had finished his leisurely 
breakfast Stowing away his luggage. he took his place 
without saying a word. The inn keeper, still in a much 
agitated state of mind, finally said, "I thought you were 
going to tell me who took my silver spoons.” As the stage 
pulled away, the overnight guest admitted, “OOH, THAT! 
f'm the one who took your spoons You'll find them in the 
pewter tankard on the mantelpiece. Thank you for the good 
breakfast " 
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A bridge built on quicksand and time 


In September 18:G-in the midst of Richmond's first Cholera 
epidemic--contractors Duncan and Justice abandoned their diggings. 
Two carpenters, who had contracted to provide the bridge's hewed 
timbers, stayed and made a profit of 37!» cents. The roadway leading 
up the west bank had to be blasted out of bedrock foot by foot. On the 
other side of the river, local businessmen, angered that no access road 
from the earthen embankment down to their river road was planned 
senta petition to the nation's capital. 

Certainly no other bridge built on the National Road in Indiana 
caused so many headaches as did Richmond's National Bridge. Built 
between 1832-35, this bridge brought out the worst in people and at 
times even appeared to bring out the worst in nature. Bitter feelings 
between the Madison brothers and Superintendent Milroy, which had 
been suppressed since the building of Brandywine and Sugar Creck | 
Bridges, surfaced at the Whitewater. To further complicate matters 
as has already been mentioned. unhappy citizens began circulating 
ther petition, a devastating Cholera epidemic sent people scrambling 
from the. Richmond area at the height of the building season, and 
pioneer contractors mis judged the difficulty of the work. Then there 
was the problem of constructing a bridge at the bottom of the 
Whitewater gorge. Lack of working space necessitated using the 

public grounds for preparing and assembling the wooden super- 
wire. bridge would then be moved, section by section. to the 
But the first difficulty to be surmounted was unc i i 
Quicksand was discovered on the river's west bank a 
abutraent foundation was to be established. Relocating the bridge toa 
n suitable crossing would present its own set of hurdles. Then two 
PU on the scene, and things began to happen-both 


John Peterson and his brother-in-law, Fred Schultz, had come from 


; Cincinnati, hearing that good stone masons were needed for the 


National Bridge. When completed the great stone abutment walls 
would be like those of a fortress. Elevating the wooden bridge high 
above the water on these abutments helped to make the NOU Rd 
Bridge "the finest specimen of Bridge building on the Road" to quot 
an early National Road inspector who had been duly impressed T the 
AMT and proportions of the bridge. AN 
Tradition has it the two German stone cutters i 
line eperating between Richmond and Ceu ub ihe e 
distance weighted down with their stone cutting tools. At the brid B 
site tley went right to work, employing an Old World secret Sinkin 
bie ee ee hus: with wool) and timbers into the sucka cat 
eterson an ult2 establishe i i t 
eiue shed a firm foundation for the west 
But early in August, disaster followed success Several laborers at 
work on the National Bridge were suddenly taken ill. The bad news 
spread through town: Cholera, a relatively new and a greatly feared 
disease, had finally reached Richmond 
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Lost babes in the woods: 
An early visit to Indianapolis 


In 1907. at the age of 90 and honoring his children's request, 
Branson Harris recorded his childhood memories. His 
beautifully written account of pioneer life in Wayne County 
was sutnequently printed by his family as Some Recollec- 
tions of My Boyhood. The Gary Deanings, owners of the 
restored Branson Harris home at Grecnsfork, kindly lent 
me their copy of Recollections. 
About 1830 Branson and his family went to Indianapolis in a 
two-horse wagon to visit Uncle Obadiah Harris and his 
family. living 2 miles west of town. Branson remembers the 
National Road at this time as having "recently been chopped 
and grubbed out ` This chance remark dates the family’s 
visit sometime after the fall of 1829 since the cutting and 
gru: ong contracts were let by the government in late 
October of that year 
Nearly 50 contractors had urdertaken this onerous task of 
clearing the 71 miles of the National Road east from the 
White River to the Ohio line. Another group of contractors 
were also engaged at this time by Uncle Sam to clear off the 
78 miles of road west to the Illinois line. Contracts provided 
that the road was to be cleared 80 feet in width of brush and 
umber Then all stumps within the center 30 feet were to be 
rubbed out and rolled to the outer edge of the road Left in 
Uus grubbeu out condition for several years, travel on the 
road was at first difficult if not down-right impossible, as 
Branson s recollection shows. 

West of Knightstown most of the road was very bad. There 
were a good many places that had become swampy. People 
who were going west had to cut out byroads sometimes for 
half a mile or more to get around those bad mud holes. (My 
younger brother: and I concluded we would take it afoot 
along the main road, as the wagon was to go the byroad. We 
went on and kept looking for them until we became alarmed 
and scared. Winston commenced crying. We turned back 
They became alarmed and halloed for us, but we failed to 
bear them. Father left mother with the team and came 
running back to see what had become of us. We stayed with 
the wagon from that time on. 

'We camped out one night on the bank of a creek, fed the 
horses and ate our supper out in the lonely, thick forest, and 
slept in the wagon during the night. In the morning, as soon 
as mother could get breakfast, we ate and slarted on. The big 
horseflies were so bad father had to spread quilts over the 
horses’ backs to keep them off. It looked like they would 
almost eat the horses up We stopped and fed the team and 
ate dinner somewhere between Greenfield and Indiana polis. 
I thought it a very wet, flat country The land along there 
don't look to me like it did then. The capital of the state was 
no great city at that time The better part of the town was 
along Washington street, not far this side of the river. There 
was no bridge at Indianapolis, and we drove north and 
crossed Fall creek somewhere above the mouth and went up 
white river to where there was a ford and crossed and got on 


the National Road again” 
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Those good old boys of Mount Auburn 


Henry Huddleston, a descendant of Way ne County pioneer 
John Huddleston, grew up at the Huddleston homestead in 
Mt Auburn Not long ago Henry explained how 75 vears ago 
the old “Huds gave the electric interurban or street car 
company a hard time of itin Mt. Auburn For many years 
there was a small waiting station. open to the weather in 
front. and located on the north side of the National Road near 
Bates Street This station had electric lights when electricity 
was a novelty. and. consequently. the station soon became 
the playground for neighborhood kids at night 


Now back in those days the Huddlestons and Mt. Auburn 
were pretty much one and the same And about 1903 when the 
traction company first came in, the Huddlestons made it 
promise to stop see all street cars coming through town. But 
before long. the company became so big and important that 
it had second 'roughts about honoring this commitment 
After one of ibt -pecial cars didn't stop for a Huddleston 
waiting in his little station to go over to Richmond, those 
good old boys of Mt. Auburn got mad 


AS Henry tells it, "they called the street car company in for 
a talk "Oh. the company says, ‘we re too big an operation 
now We got people going from Terre Haute plumb into 
Dayton We can t stop along the wag. every little stop ^ Then 
one of them old Huds throwed the original contract down 
there and says. Read that" And they read it. and he savs. 
‘We ll give vou a certain day and a certain hour, and vou stop 
every street car that goes through here or take up your 
tracks" And sothey argued it out to put a light at that station 
up on a pole Anyone wanting on one of them specials they 
could press a button down, and that red light would come on 


"Then. us kids got to slipping around and made a dummy. 
And we'd put it out there in the station and then press up on 
that light. and we'd run around back in the dark. One night, 
by gosh. we seen the baggage door was open And we started 
back in the dark pretty quick. A guy jumped out of the 
baggage car and took out after us 


“Just about tbe time this guy was about to reach out and 
grab Durwooud Moore, who couldn't run as fast as us kids, 
Durwood turned down a side ditch and jumped a low fence 
This guy comin’ out of the light couldn't see So his legs hit 
that fence and he just went head over heels down in a garden 
on the other side ot the fence. And we was all hid back in the 
alley in the dark where he couldn't find us. We never played 
the trick any more 
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America’s first interstate highway to be constructed with 
‘Federal funds was the National Road, which in the early | 


1803s was the nation’s as well as Indiana’s 


most important road. 


But the highway was something more 
than an .80-foot-wide road linking East and 
West and providing a route fer settlers 
Seeking new homes in the new and deveiop- 
ing Middie West, including Indiana. 

National Road was a triurüph for 
those who espoused. the principle of sation: - 
alisrn and the use of government funds for 
internal improvements -- an issue that had 
stirred heated” and Litter controversy in and 
out of Congress since the nation’s beginnings. 
- If. WAS President George We 


The 


the idea of a National Road, 
but the project had been op- 
posed and delayed bv states 
righters who argued that 
spending money for internal 
improvements — even when 
they crossed state- lines — 
violated the Constitution. 
These were the same men 
who argued that the new 
Federal government was one 
of "limited power" and the 
Federal government, under 
the strict construction of the 
Constitution, could only 
spend money on national de- 
fense and not for roads, 
dams, canals and railways. 
The Democratic Party, in 
the days before the Civil 
War the conservative politi- 
cal voice, saw the problem 


in the same way. In its plat- 
form, , adopted at the party's 


shington whe first proposed 


first and formal national 
convention, they declared the 
Federai guoversment to be 


nothing more than “a hold- | 


ing operation sad not an in- 


een È 
pay l eal 


IN sz en 
Important T io 


strument for solving nationel ! 


problems." 
FURTHER, IT ASSERT- 
ED, "the Constitution does 


not confer upon the general 
government the power to 
commence and carry on a 
general system of internal 
improvements.” 


Easterners, 
New Engianders, of fered 
economic as well as constitu- 


particularly : 


tional objections to the road. | 
They bicterly resented the , 


expenditure of tax money to 
build “expensive western 
roads" that would only serve 


to drain off their population ! 
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-ns of virgin hardwood on the continent.” The tract 
M at auction in June in settlement of the Cox estate. 
"rt has been made by the Meridian Club (the Second 
aid Meridian passes through Paoli), and others, under 
dership of Raymond Stout, of Paoli, and Rudolph H. 
x, supervisor of the Hoosier National Forest, to secure 
„ds as a public park. Funds raised before the auction 
„at enough to make the purchase. The Wood Mosaic 
say of Louisville, Kentucky, bought 213 acres of the 
` snd W. J. Cox purchased the 45 acres remaining. 
E5 McLean, president of the Louisville company, how- 
- ^s promised to sell the timber tract for public purposes 
. same price the company had bid, $23,000, provided the 
+ was raised by September 8. A similar offer was made 
'. Cox. The total amount necessary to meet the purchase 
. 5 $24,800. 

Indianapolis Star announces in its issue of July 11 (as 
“letin goes to press) that $13,211 has been contributed 
‘hat the National Forest Reservation Commission in 

-von will pay half of the purchase price. The success 

movement is thus assured. Further contributions, how- 

. sre called for to defray expenses incidental to the total 

s», They should be sent to Raymond Stout, Treasurer, 

in Club, Paoli. Few worthier projects have been pre- 

to the public than the preservation of this unique tract. 

‘er with its age-old gigantic trees. Without any per- 

. irowledge of the tract, one is safe in saying that it is 

«orth a visit—such a visit is one of the good resolutions 
: editor of the Bulletin. 
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Indianapolis News, in an editorial May 30, cites a 
! to the News from Mrs. N. Decker Hubbard, of Brazil, 
- «ect that there is no historic basis for the long-stand- 
ma that President Martin Van Buren was thrown from 
.ach into the mud near an elm tree in Plainfield. An 
tree there (little of which is now left) has long been 
"d by a wooden marker as the “Van Buren Elm." 
".bbard “cited various documents to prove that Presi- 
van Buren fell out of a stagecoach near some sycamores 
' Brazil.” The editorial, referring to I. J. Pomeroy, 


Hoosiers Who Do Things 


CENTURY HAS PASSED SINCE EX-PRESI- 
DENT MARTIN VANBUREN WAS DUMPED 
IN MUD AS STAGE COACH NEARED PLAIN- 
FIELD ELM TREE. JM d Star + 6/27, 2_ 


By MARGARET STEPHENSON MOORE. 
T WAS 100 years ago on June 13 that Martin VanBuren, former 

President of the United States, was dumped in the mud of the Na- 
tional road at the base of a stately elm tree on Plainfield's main 
street. 

Particularly significant was the closing day of school last week in 
the Hendricks county town when all pupils gathered on the high 
schoo! lawn, a few steps from the site of the VanBuren elm, and 
with their hands on their hearts, heard the band play "The Star- 
Spangled Banner" as Boy Scouts lowered the flag. “It was beauti- 
ful" a little first-grade girl exclaimed as she ran home with her re- 
port card, "and the flag will wave again when school starts." 


ie- 


School events long have been 
linked closely with historical in- 
cidents in Plainfield, as in other 
Hoosier communities. For years 
the high school annual, published 
this year with Miss Virginia Ann 
Dill as editor, has been called the 
VanBuren Elm, and a high school 
news column is called “Echoes 
From the VanBuren Elm.” The 
Caroline Scott Harrison chapter 
of the D.A.R., which placed a 
marker on the tree in 1916, pre- 
sented a_new plaque for the Van- 
Buren Elm last fall at impressive 
ceremonies at the high school 
with Ross Lockridge, Indiana his- 
torian, as speaker. 


Cruel Joke. 


The story concerning Martin 
VanBuren represents the only 
instance in American history in 
which a cruel, practical joke was 
played on the man who held 
the office of President pf the 
United States. Plainfield people, 
however, knew nothing of the 
plot, if there was one, or of its 
perpetrators, and since no harm 
came to Mr. VanBuren except to 
splash his long black coat and 
smash his broad-brimmed hat, the 
event has held both local and na- 
tional interest because of the sim- 
ple fact that it happened. The 
once great elm was splintered by 
a tornado several years ago, and 
only a remnant stands, but as a 
schoolchild points out to visitors, 
“This is where Martin VanBuren 
was dumped,” the words are 
spoken with dignity befitting a 
former President of the United 
States. In these war days it 
means much, especialy to the 
small schoolchild, to know that a 
man who was President traveled 
the road which leads to the school 
building and the American flag. 

It was the Plainfield mudhole 
and others in the National high- 
way, knawn early as the Cumber- 

^N, 


land road, that had the people so 
incensed at the VanBuren admin- 
istration, for the President, dur- 
ing his term of office, had vetoed 
a bill passed by Congress appro- 
priating money to improve the 
highway. History places a more 
kindly light upon Mr. VanBuren's 
veto, for, at the time, he was in 
the midst of the financial crisis 
which beset his administration 
and he may not have realized the 
importance of the bill which was 
designed to make the great ar- 
terial road open for year-round 
traffic. 


Free Soil Party. 


Piqued because the Democrats 
failed to renominate him in 1840, 
Mr. VanBuren set about to form 
a party of his own, with himself 
as presidential candidate. He 
called it the Free Soil party, a 
name almost prophetic in view of 
what was to befall him two years 
later in Plainfield’s mud. When 
it was learned that Mr. VanBuren 
planned to make a Southern and 
Midwestern tour to set his po- 
litical fences in order, Congress, 
in a vague effort to do something 
about the government’s white ele- 
phant, the so-called National road, 
named the former President a 
commission of one to inspect the 
road and make recommendations 
for its improvement. 

Arriving in Indianapolis on Sat- 
urday, June 11, 1842, the former 
chief executive was feted in grand 
style, although many people were 
not in political accord with him. 
VanBuren, a Lutheran, attended 
Services in that church Sunday 
morning, but in the evening he 
went to hear Henry Ward Beech- 
er at the Second Presbyterian 
Church. It is evident the two be- 
came friends, for records disclose 
that they were traveling together 
when the mishap occurred in 
Plainfield. - i 


— 


Thrown From Coach. 

Whether deliberate or spontane- 
ous, the plot to teach the former 
President a lesson about the im- 
portance of roads materialized as 
if an "X" had marked the spot. 
Early on the morning of Monday, 
June 13, 1842, the stage came over 
Plainfield's east hill. The driver 
plied his whip, the four teams, 
straining every muscle and up to 
their knees in mud, dragged the 
heavy coach ihrough the mire at 
a rapid speed, and near the elm 
ihe driver was seen to pull sharp- 
ly on his left rein, forcing the 
teams abruptly from their course. 
As the stage overturned, the 
driver jumped to safety. A break- 
fast of ham and eggs and hot bis- 
cuits which awaited the distin- 
guished visitor at Fisher’s Inn at 
Plainfield was quickly forgotten 
as a demoralized welcome com- 
mittee ran for wash basin, cloths, 
towels and brushes. 

Jf Mr. VanBuren suspected that 
he had been the butt of a joke, he 
-gave no indication of it the hour 
or so he remained in Plainfield. 
In the flurry of getting a former 
: President cleansed, the estimable! 
‘Rev. Mr. Beecher was lost in the: 
‘shuffle, but later the coach re- 
sumed its journey westward re- 
portedly with a differünt driver, 
and Mr. VanBuren and the Indi- 
anapolis minister registered for 
the night at the famous old Half- 
wav House at Mt. Meridian. a 
hostelry patronized in later years 
by Abraham Lincoln. 
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The Indianapolis News, in an editorial May 30, cites a 
letter to the News from Mrs. N. Decker Hubbard, of Brazil, 
to the effect that there is no historic basis for the long-stand- 
ing claim that President Martin Van Buren was thrown from 
a stagecoach into the mud near an elm tree in Plainfield. An 
old elm tree there (little of which is now left) has long been 
designated by a wooden marker as the “Van Buren Elm.” 
Mrs. Hubbard "cited various documents to prove that Presi- 
dent Van Buren fell out of a stagecoach near some sycamores 
east of Brazil" The editorial, referring to I. J. Pomeroy, 
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editor of the Plainfield Friday Caller as an authority on the 
Van Buren controversy, implies that he accepts the Plainfield 
tradition, and "suspects that the President may have fallen 
out of the stage coach twice on his journey through Indiana." 

The moral of the controversy seems to be that it is very 
hazardous to accept tradition and to identify exact places 
which have not been authoritatively described and located 
until long after the event. Dorothy Riker, of the Historical 
Bureau, as evidence of the event and of the fact that the loca- 
tion was near Plainfield, though not in it, contributes the fol- 


lowing quotation from the Indiana Journal of Tuesday, June 
14, 1842: 


MR. VAN BUREN AND THE NATIONAL ROAD 


The Ex-President has traveled on the National Road through the 
whole extent of Indiana. As the road is now in rather a bad condition, 
he must have had a fair opportunity of seeing and judging, from his 
own personal observations, how much this road,—which has ever been re- 
garded as national in its character—needs the fostering aid of the Gov- 
ernment for its improvement. But in despite of all this, it is well re- 
membered of him that he did not even condescend to recommend an 
appropriation on it during his whole administration. This circumstance, 
mortifying as it was to his friends and injurious to all, forbids sympathy 
for any inconvenience which he may have experienced in encountering 
its numerous mud-holes and deep ruts. We learn, however, from a 
source which may be relied on, that the stage coach, in which Mr. Van 
Buren traveled from this place, upset near Plainfield, some 14 miles 
west of this place. We have not heard the particulars of this disaster, 
but hope that no serious injury has been sustained either by Mr. Van 
Buren or others who may have been journeying with him. The super- 
stitious, if there are any such, would be willing almost to regard this as 
a judgment on the Ex-President! To say the least of it, it is a pretty 
severe chastisement for the perverseness of President Van Buren in this 
one matter at least. If he should ever again reach the Presidential chair, 
of which there is no little solicitude on the part of many of his followers, 
he will hardly forget the condition of the road when he traveled it on 
his tour to see the good people of the West, whether he should deem it 
proper to favor its improvement, by national means, or not. 
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Office of Auditor of State A 


Indianapolis, October 1st,l185£ 


Wnereas, the Legislature of Indiana, in an Act approved June 
4th,1852, enacted that "So much of tne National Road witnin this 
State heretofore ceded to tnis State by tne United States, as has 


not been granted any Company, together witn all materials to or near 


the same, and now tae property of tne State, shall, on or before the 
first day of October next, be put up at Public Auction, after due 
notice of sale, by the Auditor of State, in convenient lots, and 


sold to tne highest bidder; and tne proceeds of such sale shall be 
paid into the State Treasury". 
Therefore be it known, that in pursuance of said enactment 


I have this day sold to Curtis Gilbert, of the County of Vigo,and 
State of Indiana, for tne sum of five dollars ($5) tne receipt of 
which is hereby acknowledged, the said Gilbert being the highest 
and best bidder therefor, all of tne interest of tne State of Indi- 
ana in and to so muen of the National Road, heretofore granted by 
Act of Congress, approved August 11, 1848, as lies between the Town 
of Terre Haute and the Western Boundary of tne State of Indiana, 
together with all materials not tnis day otherwise sold to Simeon 
Ryder, and all tne rights and privileges of every kind belonging 

to tne State of Indiana as connected with tne said portion of said 


road , 


To Have and to Hold, tne same to the said Gilbert and to 


his assigns forever, for tne purpose of constructing thereon a 
Plank or other road under the provisions of tne laws of tae State 


of Indiana. 


In Testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and the 
Seal of my office at Indianapolis, tne day and year first above 


written. 


E.W.H.Ellis, 


Auditor of State 


Auditor of State to C.Gilbert Deed of National Road 


West of Wabash River. Dated Oct. 1,1852 
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| TERRE HAUTE AT THE CRC 


PrEMPHls C 


Wo o EEE S Sa eee eX ; mr. 
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| | EXCITEMENT INCIDENT TO 


intire Police Force Called Out Crawtond qutbdeka amd DUM. 8 NN 
Directors named for the first year we 


7 and S rit of Ex ectan ‘ 1 were H. Hulman, Josephus , Collett, po 
= p p a cy Ran H gh C. Fairbanks, F. Nippert and: M. N. j 
——— Dial. Officers elected were M. N. : foi 
Dial, president, and J. B. |Harris. L > 
‘Black Gold’’ Did Flow for Bome Years in Terre Haute and | secretary and treasurer. Y — | 
ee ee A : A location was chosen for the |... d : "A 
Vicinity, agd For a Time It Appeared Town well east of the old canal nnd back | di Job of Air Pioneers Was toj, 
4 A . i dd to 
Was New Eldorado. lor Pas "A dp rue MTS J4orrect Existing Mathematical |fo: 
" m mm n ; i cured from he Vandalla R P . Tables— Experiment in Tunnel. |= 
: com pi y for the necessary grind. |." 
- Harry H. Hamby. The water and refuse war allowed | Tees niit pena given to an Ai: 
ty : TIR: to run along the Old canál bed. which | periékeed man, 3 ow. Churchill. à Y - tf the man who built the Chicago 
T one "BE it was believed was then an open ditch, until it | began drilling ery. soon thereaft y. stockyards had not heen the father- [Lu 
that the city of Terre Haute | reached the river. ALB o'clock, Mlenday May, 6. T899, 


The stench waa terrible and. in|Oll. was struck. ;Et waa not expebtad | 


1. helpful chap that he was, the 
A Sun; WT x : Top " 
complian, general request. auite so soon: für so bounteodaly | Weight brothers might never hav | 


to become a ‘eenter of oil 


= 
SS- 


S1 


ights discovered that the longer 
»lane was in proportion to/its 

ith tha easier it could be sup- 

“ted. 

Did you evar get any useful in- 
mation whatever from Langley?" 

isked, 

‘No.’ replied Orville Wright. 

side fram giving ua a list of booke 
read, the moat that Langley did 
us was dignitying efforts to fly 


SSS se 


‘he did 


ELA 


a  hegvier-than-air machine. We 
felt that if a noted sclentigt, head of 
the Smithsonian Institution. could 
monkey with aeronautics we might 
safely: do so without being looked 
upon $8 crazy. Sa far as Langley's 
tables of figutes were concerned. they 
had no value 

“Langley gust have lacked confi- 
dence iin himself, for it appears tHat 
not follow his own figures. 


UF THE "WORLD 


NE w york 


PALA DEPU 


PIT rjBuee 


s "es 
LJ SAL TIM ORE 


WA SA iN Tow 


but corrected them to tally with ta- 
bles in other books. It js difficult 
to break away from what is dressed 
up to appear as a fact unassallabte. 
When a thing appears In a book by 


a learned “man and remaina thefe 
unchallenger for vears, it seems 
downright presumptuous to ques- 
tion it. 


"After our air tunnel experiments 
showed us that we must disregard 


= 


Home, of ‘Mountain Valley Water "TE Haute. 


all published| tables of figures r@, 
lating to alr [currenta against plang | 
surfaces, we Show ed our friend Cha- | 
nute what we were doing. and he! 
agreed with wa that we would have | 
to compile tables of our own. Yet) 
only twn years later he expressed | 
surprise that we weren't using tabler | 
already published in acfentific booka. | 
His mind hadjalipped right back inta: 
the old belief that anything which, 
has heen in hooks. for a loàg tima, 
Just must he. true. 

The Wrights’ air tunnel experts! 
ments proved ta their satiafactiom| 
that a curved surface wan better 
for iheir purposes than a flat sur- 
face. Moreover, they escertained 
just hqw muchof a curve wan need- 
ed. Lilientha} in Germany had beeni 


TU 


| 
| Van 


‘something must he done. 
tributed most of the disapproval to the] 
sandbagging contractors.’ Kinaly he wesi. 
driven to taking ‘a trip of investigation. |f, 


E rondition.and keep tes 


| press the 


| UPSET 


* 7 


uren in the 


Mud 


i 
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Stage Driver Did It at the Rez; 


quest of His Bess, 


' dent That the National Road 
Needed Repairs. 


[Plainfield (Ind.) Cor. Washington? Post.] 
"It was right over thar under that elm 
that. Stage Driver Mason Wright dumped 


President Van Buren into a mud puddle f. 


ł 
J 
oer 


for a five-dollar hat.” and as though to im- 


repeatod, "fer a five-dollur hat.” 


President Van Buren entered upon his]: 
duties ia 1837, just when the nation was j|: 


reaching one cf her most severe commer- 
cial crises. The “opening of the West’ 
was the great issue at that time, and all 
centered around “internal improvements." 
'The business of the country was then car- 


ried on over waterways. and highways. Alli. 


traffic was carried by canal boats and on 
Stages, and the proposition to improve this 


iut of consideration the Quaker 


nublie service in the interior was one of 


the very. greatest. moment. 


pressing in.on the nation, and the finances 
were getting low, f 
During his term of office there came & 
general demand for extra appropriations 
for the construction of roads and improve- 
mat:ts of canals and other waterways. See- 
inz that the nation was cramped and re- 
olicing that it was also being sandhagged 
by m jot of coutraetory who were taking 
overytiing (n sight, he’ votoed the appro- 


priation bIIL This bronght about such a j|. 
grent sweeping storm of alleged indigna- 
Yivm that in light of tue fact that he whg|o 


to be'a candidate 1a. 1840, Se: felt that 


Incidentally it may be addet that the trip |)” 
| was the first one made by any President) 
. into the states west of the original 13. 5 up 


FIRST PRESIDENTIAL TOUR. (1.70 


“ur 

His trip was outlined over the national } 
road, which runs from. Baltimore to St. |) 
Louis, and was then, as at present, the] 


greatest road ‘ini the nation. The finest 
stage coaches; the fastest horses, and the 


best drivers were. arranged in, relays so |! 


that he might cover the territory in the 
fastest, most elegant and most comfortable 
style possible. ” was accom 
Secretary of Siate,, They rode, as a gen; 
eral thing, on. top of the stages, and he 
inspected the road, leaving it here and 


there to go to some capital or city or to in; 


spect some canal work, It was oe week 


after heleft Washington that.he landed in}; 


Indiana. iDp Xo that time he bad not had 
reason to change his puliey on'the internal 
improvement ‘appropriation bill veto. The 


road was iu vety fair ‘condition, pou 
e|. 
ds provided |^ 


ndmitted-it might be improved upon. 
thought, Bowever, thatthe fun 
for annualy wert sufficient if “expended 


with some discrimination to place the road |: 


and all-other improvements, in very fair 


There were |) 
maay-other obligations just at that time || 


é property atif 


nied by his |} 


| 
i 


CM 


m —Tómmal | 
auro xau es con Dc Hilever it was, | 
the city Jaid it aside and gave Martin Van! 
Buren a reception worthy of the city. He 
was wined and toasted, and festivities were 7 
planned which would have taken a week f) 
io carfy out. But he stopped them by the 5. 
positive announcement that he was not out» 


Á 


spection, and that he would only remain. 
in Indianapolis until the next day. He» 
made several statements which showed “i 
most conclusively that so far he had not.! 
changed his mind on the internal improve-} 
ments. He thonght the provisions were’. 
ample. and he intimated that if robbery of: 
publie funds was qyit there would he nol 
need of more funds for the internal im-{), 
provements. Te 
TRYING TO CONVERT HIM. s 


; | An old Whig named Hale had charge of '- 
the stage coach line between Indianapolis | 
and Terre flante. He was a very pro-; 
nounced advocate of the internal improve-!' 
ment hill, and was, in his way, something]. 
| of a contractor. He talked with Van Buren 
-Sabont rhe Mad over which he had to carry | 
his contracts; an stated «fuit thre retien | 
road trom indianapolis to St. Louis was 
really in a bad state, and that lecause of | 
oceans of mud he could hardly get his stage 
coach through. But Van Buren gave him | +, 
a deaf ear. He ordered his stage to be on} + 
haud the. next morning. und about noon h; 
be and the Secretary came out and. took): 
their. places on top of it. and were given a jý 
glorious farewell from the city. : he 
Hale had decided that he wold have to Y, 
impress upon Van Buren the necessity of y. 
more funds for improvements. He called“, 
his driver, Mason Wright, to one side and =’ 
offered him a new tive-dollar hat and relief $ 
| from all damages if he would 'dümp Fan Y, 
Buren in the deepest mud hole oti the road. ‘ty 
Wright was a wild, reckless fellow. and he i: 
xceepted the offer. He took on w supply of itt. 
"nerve" and drove the stage outs! -> fe | 
The trip from Indianapolis to’ Plainfield h-s 
was uneventful. The road ont of Indianap- if 
‘| offs was not bad. but after the stage crept , 
y 


te 
a 


down several hills into the lower lands‘ 
through which the national road passed, 
tlle good gravel disappeared and there were 
wany bad ruts. These gradually became, 


on a pleasure jaunt. but on a trip of in-%& | 


| 
[enn 
« | xt, 


| wallow Cmm susBEMY, S (and th 
scrambled hrouna tntil tbey found one 
the submerged roots, onto which th 
climbed unti] the spectators fished the 
ont. An old Quaker lady took Martin o 
behind the elm tree and scraped him | 
| with a chip. Another lady did similar ssr 
| 

| 


i ies for the Secretary of State. When tHe 
| were relieved of part of the mud they w: 
takeun to the old Castlin tuvern, where tv. 
big washtubs were prepared for their ree: 
tion. They took baths and then attic 
themselves in the raiment of some of 1: 
| villagers. After some time they appear 
| en the veranda, decidedly Hoosier in n 
pearance. A reception of a very infer. 
| nature followed. Van B out i 


umen wis 

| nnotber term, and be took the situation . 

| uicely as his aristocratic nature would ; 
, 

QUAKERS TCOK HIM ABACK. 

lt is «aid that he was very much tak 
yack when the first man approached h. 
tle grasped bis Land and said: “Mow - 
Jo, Martin. I have oiten heard of tiv 
absetin, but I havre never seen thee befor: 
‘he familiar use of the first name icok : 
Presidents otf his feet, but when the mi 
sad all were just as familiar in the us 
his mame, ie reguzed that he was in om 
those greri Quaker settlements where tin 
js mo Gintinetion between the high and ki 
unc iherich and the poor. 

When the recepiion was at its height 
wan named Kise passed down the stre 
Fle Gid not approach the tavern, and o: 
cf the men on the porch called to him: 

"Hi there, Neighbor Kise; bere is a m 
thon wantest to see, It is President Mar 
Van Burca, Kise,’ Wise locked oyer a: 
said: 

“You just tell old Mart to go to hell ; 
me," and hi passed on. Kise was one of : 
contractors Whose big rake-offs bad be 
knocked into n cocked hat by the enref 
noss of tne President. 

Leoikiaz ep. Vau Beren sail: “We 
thew is one voté in ludiana, nt least. t 
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LTHOUGH the famous old National Pike traverses and 
cuts through many States, few, if any of them have 
expended as much money in the reconstruction of this 
popular road as Ohio, and certainly no other State is 

taking the wide general interest in the rebuilding of the road 
as is this same State. This famous road, technically designated 
by the Ohio State Highway Department as the Ohio Post Road, 
or Main Market Road No. 1, traverses the entire width of the 
State of Ohio in a direct eastern and western direction, and 
is the main traveled road of the ten counties through which 
it passes, namely, Belmont, Guernsey, Muskingum, Licking, 
Franklin, Madison, Clark, Miami, Montgomery, and Preble 
counties, the order as given being from east to west. Much 
work is already completed and under construction in all of 
the counties between Columbus and Wheeling, the latter city 
being just across the Ohio River from the end of the road in 
Ohio. The eastern terminus of the road in Ohio is at Bridge- 
poni which is just 127.5 miles from Columbus via the National 
ike. 

There is some interesting history in connection with the con- 
struction of this road, and, inasmuch as this is not a con- 
struction article, this will not be out of place, and will be of 
interest to a large number of people. This history of the 
National Pike, or the National Road, was collected and fur- 
nished by Charles H. Moorefield, Senior Engineer of the Ohio 
State Highway Department; credit for which is hereby ac- 
knowledged. 

One of the early political questions in this country during the 
early years of the nineteenth century was concerned with the 
building of public roads and canals by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and large appropriations for such internal improve- 
ments were made during the administrations of Presidents 
Adams, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe. 

One of the most important projects undertaken during this 
period was the construction of an improved road from Cum- 
berland, Maryland, to the Mississippi River. This road was 
first designated by Congress as the Cumberland Road, but has 
since come to be very generally known as the National Road, 
presumably, because it was the most important road building 
project ever undertaken by the National Government. 

The earliest Act of Congress relating to this road was in 
1802 and simply provided that five per cent. of the revenue re- 
ceived from the sale of Ohio public lands should be set aside 
for public road improvements, and that two-fifths of this 
amount should be devoted to the construction of a public road 
from the Potomac River west to the Ohio River. 

In 1805, Congress authorized the building of the road from 
Cumberland to the Ohio River, and fixed the width of the 
right-of-way at four rods, the width of the roadway at twenty 
feet, and the maximum grade at eight and three-fourths per 
cent. It was also provided that the surface should be made 
of stone, earth, gravel, or sand, or a combination of these. 
Later, in Ohio, the width of the right-of-way was increased to 
eighty feet. 

It 1s also interesting to note that this Act fixed the wages 
of the Commissioners who were to select the route for the 
highway, the daily wage being four dollars. It also fixed the 
wages of the surveyor who was to have charge of the prelimi- 
nary work at three dollars per day, and the wages of the sur- 
veyor's helpers at one dollar per day. President Jefferson 
approved this Act on March 29, 1806. 

The first contract for construction of the National Road 
was let on April 11, 1811, and the road was completed from 
Cumberland to the Ohio River at Wheeling, about ten years 
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How Construction is Progressing on National Pike 
By George D. Steele 


later. The total length of this section is 131 miles, and the 
total cost of construction was $1,706,845.20, or at the rate of 
$13,029.35 per mile. This was more than twice as much as 
the commissioners had originally estimated. The entire sec- 
tion east of Wheeling was surfaced with broken stone put 
down in two courses. There were no road rollers in use 
at that time, and it was consequently necessary to compact the 
stone by admitting traffic upon it. Since the bottom course 
consisted of relatively large stone and was almost a foot thick 
before compacting, traffic over it in springless wagons must 
have been rather uncomfortable. Besides, it is said that the 
engineers in charge of the work had a truly satanic way of 
erecting barriers which were frequently shifted in order to 
prevent honest travelers from using any part of the surface 
after it had been compacted. 

The specifications provided that the stone for the bottom 
course should pass a seven-inch ring, and that for the top 
course the stone should pass a three-inch ring. The top 
course was six inches thick before compacting, making the 
total uncompacted thickness of the road surface about eighteen 
inches, although this thickness was not constant throughout 
the entire distance. 

The first appropriation for continuing the National Road 
west of the Ohio River was made by the Eighteen Congress 
in 1825 on the day of adjournment, and the final appropriation 
for completing the road and continuing it through Indiana and 
Illinois was in 1838. The section in Indiana was constructed 
east and west from Indianapolis and was practically completed 
before the Government discontinued the appropriation, but 
in Illinois, no surfacing whatever was done. Congress pro- 
vided that only grading should be done on this section in 
order that the Government might later put down a steam rail- 
road on the grade if it desired. 

The Ohio section of the road is 231.5 miles long, and the 
total amount of the appropriations for constructing it was 
$2,064,929.39, which is at the rate of $8,830 per mile. The 
lower cost west of the Ohio River was probably due, to a large 
extent, to the fact that much less grading was required than 
on the section east of that river. 

The following is a brief summary of what is known con- 
cerning the Federal expenditures for the construction and 
maintenance of the National Pike. These were as follows 
on the section from Cumberland to Wheeling: 

The total length of this section is 131 miles. 

The width of grade is 30 feet. 

The width of the roadway surface is 20 feet. 

Construction was started in 1811 and was practicallly com- 
pleted in 1821. 

The first appropriation made for the maintenance of this 
section was in 1823 and the last appropriation for the same 
purpose was in 1837. 

The total cost of construction was $1,706,845.20, which is 
at the rate of $13,029.35 per mile of finished roadway. 

The total amount expended for the maintenance of the 
road in the period as given above was $1,133,993.08. 

The estimated average age of the road at the time of the 
last appropriation for maintenance was sixteen years. 

The average cost of maintenance per mile per year, in- 
cluding bridge repairs and renewals, was $541. 

On the section through Ohio, the figures as are follows: 

The total length is 231.5 miles. 

The width of grade is 30 feet, and the width of the road- 
way surface is 20 feet. 
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ments which he uses in his work. The Department furnishes 
him with the various sizes of broken stone, sand, heating kettles, 
and all bituminous material. With this equipment on the 
lesser traveled highways, the patrolman has been able to main- 
tain the wearing surface in first-class condition, to preserve in- 
tact the bottom course and to reduce the cost of transporation 
to a minimum. 

In roads which were not much worn or heavily traveled and 
in the vicinity of the large centers of population, it was found 
necessary to employ the gang system to supplement the work of 
the patroimen. Generally speaking, a gang consists of a fore- 
man who is paid S4.50 per day, and from twelve to fifteen 
laborers who art paid $2.00 per day. The materials, tools, and 
implements for these gangs are all furnished by the Mainte- 
nance Department. 

Where bituminous surfaces were not worn out, but had be- 
come extremely rough, which was a condition that prevailed 
upon many hundreds of miles of highway, the gang system 
was also employed. These rough surfaces were removed by 
the gang, and sufficient new material added to construct a 
smooth and serviceable wearing course. The excavated ma- 
terials are not wasted, but are used in widening out and im- 
proving the shoulders of the highway, thus widening the road- 
way, prolonging the life of the highway and making the pas- 
sage of vehicles safe and convenient. 

Where the top surface is very rough and full of holes, the 
gang system is also employed, and in several divisions of the 
State, this system has been further supplemented by the use 
of motor trucks with dump bodies. Five trucks were used 
the first year, and this number was increased during 1914. 
The trucks were used to haul the men comprising the gangs, 
and the tools, implements, and materials used in maintenance 
and repair. The use of these trucks more than doubled the 
amount of labor which each gang performed, and also greatly 
benefited the traveling public in lessening the period that the 
road was under repair. Then, by so arranging the trucks that 
the bodies could easily be removed. pressure distributors were 
mounted.in place of the bodies, and a still further economy has 
been effected, and to a more or less extent, the purchase of the 
ordinary types of automobile pressure distributors has been 
obviated. Several ten-ton and six-ton tandem road rollers 
have also been purchased. 

Where the top course has been entirely worn out, a new 
course is added after plans and specifications for the recon- 
struction of this course have been prepared by the maintenance 
department. This work is done by contract after due adver- 
tisement and competitive bids are received. The greatest 
possible opportunity for competition is offered, and it is remark- 
able to note the large number of bids that are received for this 
kind of work. The contractors and the general public have 
recognized a change from the old former conditions, and fre- 
quently comment upon the fair methods now employed, and 
which have naturally resulted in a large saving to the State. 

Where the top and bottom courses of the road are entirely 
worn out, the whole road is reconstructed by contract after 
similar competitive bidding. In every instance in such cases, 
the cause of the road failure is carefully investigated, and where 
it was found due to defective original construction or plans, 
the type has been changed and a more durable form of con- 
struction is adopted. This has been especially true in the vi- 
cinity of the larger cities, where so many miles of brick and 
concrete pavements have been constructed in the past year to 
replace the less durable types of construction. 

The repairs to brick pavements, which are comparatively 
few, have been made by the gang system, and no patrolmen 
have been appointed on the brick roads of the State. 

The broken stone used by the gangs and by the patrolmen 
in seven of the nine divisions has been purchased from the best 
available source of requisition, recommended by the division 
engineers and approved by the head of the Maintenance De- 
partment. In the two remaining divisions, the broken stone 
has been purchased by contract. This was an innovation in 
the highway work of the State, and the manner adopted in 
carrying it out was as follows: 

The division engineer prepared estimates of the amounts 
and kinds of stone that would be required in his division. He 
then prepared plans and specifications indicating the amounts 
and kinds required, the places and methods of delivery and the 
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distribution. Competitive bids, after due advertising, were 
received. This method of procedure exceeded the expectations 
and resulted in a most substantial saving. It also resulted in 
a more prompt delivery, in a more uniform product, and in 
a great saving of time and effort over the old method of in- 
dividual requisition. 

Last year, approximately 1,500 miles of road were treated 
with bituminous material and covered with sand, screenings, 
or gravel. In six divisions this work was done by the gang 
system. Twenty-eight pressure distributors were employed in 
this work. In three divisions the application of this bitumin- 
ous carpet was done by contract after competitive bids had been 
received on the plans and specifications prepared by the De- 
partment. This plan proved eminently successful. The most 
important feature in producing this desirable result was the 
large mileage of the individual contracts, some of these running 
as high as one hundred miles in length. This method attracted 
the most responsible and competent contractors, who performed 
their work much cheaper than the method in force in the other 
divisions. 

In making repairs and maintaining the roads under the 
patrol and the gang systems, and including the bituminous car- 
pet work, approximately three million gallons of bituminous 
material have been used during the past year. The method in 
force under previous management of the Department was to 
purchase this material by requisition in comparatively small 
amounts. This method was extravagant, and it developed into 
a subject for much adverse criticism. For the first time in 
New York State, this material was purchased in 1914 by con- 
tract. The division engineer prepares estimates for the amount 
and kind of bituminous material required; of the location and 
method of delivery, and a single contract for the entire amount 
of material required for each division is then awarded after 
competitive bidding on carefully prepared plans and specifica- 
tions. Many thousands of dollars have thus been saved to the 
State, and the quality of the materials furnished has been better. 
The inspection of the materials has also been simplified and the 
conditions of the roads thereby improved. 

The plans as have been generally outlined have been in 
force again during the present year and have proven so success- 
ful and economical that they will be materially expanded and 
enlarged upon in 1916. 

The subject of maintenance is of such importance that in 
subsequent issues of DETTER Roaps AND STREETS, a series of 
specific and exhaustive articles containing costs of the work and 
the method employed by some of the leading State Highway 
Departments, will be presented to our readers. The first of 
these will be from the Pennsylvania State Highway Depart- 
ment, and will appear, together with adequate illustrations, in 
the January issue. 


Adams Brothers, well-known road contractors of Zanesville, 
Ohio, have purchased two three-ton White power dump motor 
trucks for use on a road contract which the firm is executing 
in Belmont County, Ohio. This concern has been operating 
five-ton trucks, but the road authorities refused to permit the 
use of these trucks over the roads, claiming that, with the load, 
the combined weight was too much for the roads over which 
they were hauling. 
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Notwithstanding the fact that there was a great increase 
in the amount of road construction in the United States in 1914 
as compared with 1913, there was a decrease of seven per cent. 
in the total production of stone in 1914. The loss, however, 
was in the production of building stone, as there was a marked 
increase in the production of crushed stone, the production 
reaching the value of $30,161,766. Pennsylvania was the lead- 
ing stone-producing State with one-tenth of the total produc- 
tion of the entire country. Other leading States in the order 
of production were New York, Ohio, California, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, Georgia, and Vir- 
ginia. The total value of all stone produced in this country 
in 1914 was $77,412,292, and the value of the limestone pro- 


duced was $33,894,155, followed by granite with a value of 
$20,028,919. 
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' Kor was started in 1825 and was completed in 
838. 

The total cost of construction in the State was $2,064,929.39, 
and the construction cost per mile was $8,830. 

No appropriations of any consequence have been made 
for the maintenance of the road within the boundaries of the 
State of Ohio. 

The section of the road in the State of Indiana is 155 miles 
in length and the width the same as on the two preceding sec- 
tions. The total amount of the Federal appropriation for con- 
struction in the State was $1,136,600. 

The section in the State of Illinois is 160 miles in length 
and the widths the same as the other sections. The total 
amount appropriated by the Federal Government for con- 
struction was $605,000. 

The total length of the National Pike is, therefore, about 
677 miles, and the total cost to the Federal Government, in- 
cluding the preliminary surveys and reconnaissances, was 
$6,824,919.33. 

After 1838, the road was turned over by the Government to 
the various States through which it passes, and since that time, 
so far as can be learned, it has never received even honorable 
mention in a Federal Appropriation Act, and up until 1912, 
no further appropriations were made for the improvement of 
any public road except in connection with Government prop- 
erty. 

In August, 1912, however, Congress appropriated a half 
million dollars to be expended under the joint supervision 
of the Secretary of Agriculture and the Postmaster General 
in the improvement of Post Roads. Out of this appropriation, 
$120,000 was alloted for improving a section of the old 
National Road in the State of Ohio. 

The section of road on which it was decided to use this 
fund extends westward from Zanesville, and is approximately 
twenty-four. miles in length. The improvement consists in 
regrading the old road to a width of thirty-four feet and re- 
ducing grades to a maximum of seven per cent., and laying a 
concrete pavement sixteen feet in width along the central por- 
tion of the grade. 

The plans and specifications for this work, which were pre- 
pared by the State Highway Department of Ohio in co-opera- 
tion with the then United States Office of Public Roads, were 
worked out with extreme care, and the construction, which 
has just been completed, was also under the joint supervision 
of the State Highway Department and the Office of Public 
Roads, and was carried on with the same extreme care. The 
project is, therefore, one of considerable magnitude, and a 
brief description of the work, which is in Licking and Muskin- 
gum counties, will be of general interest. 

The entire section of approximately twenty-four miles was 
awarded in a single contract by the Ohio State Highway De- 
partment about the middle of April, 1914, and the contractor, 
the H. E. Culbertson Company, of Cleveland, started grading 
operations during the early part of May of the same year. The 
first concrete was placed on June 17, 1914, and continued until 
November 14, when work was discontinued for the winter ow- 
ing to the unfavorable weather conditions. In this period, 
very close to fifteen miles of pavement was laid, and the con- 
tractor operated one nine cubic foot mixer and two fifteen 
cubic foot mixers almost continuously. The width of the con- 
crete pavement is sixteen feet and the thickness is eight inches 
at the center and six inches at the sides. The subgrade is 
flat, thus giving the pavement a crown of two inches at the cen- 
ter. There are 9.13 cubic feet of concrete per lineal foot of 
pavement, or about 1,825 cubic yards of concrete per mile. 

Both crushed stone and gravel were used as coarse aggre- 
gate, but they were used in different sections of the pavement. 
The concrete was mixed in the proportion of one part of ce- 
ment: one and one-half parts of sand and three parts of gravel, 
or one part of cement to one and three-fourths parts sand and 
three parts crushed stone. A close count was kept on the ce- 
ment sacks, and this showed that for either aggregate, the 
amount of cement required was approximately seven sacks 
to the cubic yard of concrete. 

The contract price for the construction of this section of 
the road, exclusive of bridges and drains, was approximately 
$15,800 per mile. The reason for this relatively high cost 
is the long haul that was necessary for the materials used in 
construction, all of which, excepting the water, had to be shipped 
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in from other parts of the State. Zanesville and National 
Road Station are the only railroad points, and these are 
approximately twenty-two miles apart. 

One of the novel features of the construction of this sec- 
tion consisted in giving the pavement a super-elevation on the 
curves. These elevations are computed for a velocity of 
thirty miles per hour, but do not exceed eight inches in any 
case. This feature, it was found, added very little to the cost 
of the work, but adds greatly to the feeling of security of 
automobilists in going around the curves. It also tends to 
lessen the danger to traffic by removing a large part of the 
incentive for automobile drivers to keep to the inside of a 
curve, no matter in which direction they may be driving. 

The following is a complete summary of the construction 
details of all sections of the National Pike, starting at the 
Ohio River and extending westward, on sections that had been 
placed under contract up to November first of this year: 
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BELMONT COUNTY, SECTION I 


This section is 19,070 feet, or 3.61 miles in length, and will 
be paved with brick on a concrete foundation. The width of 
the paved roadway will be sixteen feet. The width of the 
roadbed is 39 feet. The maximum grade on the old road was 
5.2 per cent., which will be reduced to a maximum of five per 
cent. on the new road. One new bridge is to be constructed 
and one existing bridge will be repaired. Ten new culverts 
will also be constructed and four existing culverts are to be 
repaired. Four stone arches have been built by force account. 

In the construction of the roadway proper, there were the 
following quantities: 

20,450 cubic yards of excavation without classification. 

38,140 lineal feet of curb and expansion cushion. 

36,727 square yards of concrete foundation. 

33,726 square yards of sand cushion and brick paving. 

33,726 square yards of cement grout filler. 

19,070 lineal feet of finished berms, ditches, and slopes. 

The total estimated cost of construction, engineering, and 
superintendence as computed by the State Highway. Depart- 
ment was $90,978.80, and the contract was awardéd on May 
15, 1914 to the Turner-Olson Contracting Compary, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, at $87,241. W. C. Fawcett, Martins Ferry, Ohio, 
was the resident enginer and R. N. Waid was the division en- 
gineer in charge of the work. All bridges, culverts, and drain- 
age structures were repaired by force account under the super- 
vision of the resident engineer. This section of road runs 
from Brookside to Blaine. 


BELMONT COUNTY, SECTION “J.” 


Section “J” is paved with brick, sixteen feet in width on a 
rolled foundation. It is 22,170 feet, or 4.20 miles in length. 
The roadbed is 34 feet in width. The maximum grade on 
the old road was 13 per cent., and on the new road this has 
been reduced to 7.88 per cent. Twenty-three new culverts 
were built and eight spans of stone arches were repaired by 
force account. The construction quantities for the roadway 
proper were as follows: 

37,950 cubic yards of excavation without classification. 

44,340 lineal feet of curb and expansion cushion curb. 

39,413 square yards of rolled foundation. 

38,208 square yards of sand cushion and brick paving. 

39,208 square yards of grout filler. 

22,170 lineal feet of finished berms, ditches, and slopes. 

The repairing of all bridges, culverts, masonry, and drain- 
age structures was by force account plus profit. The con- 
tract was awarded to the Turner-Olson Contracting Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, at $107,635. The estimate of construc- 
tion, engineering, and supervision was $112,443.67. The resi- 
dent and division engineers were the same as those on Section 
“T.” Section “J” runs from Blaine to St. Clairsville. 


BELMONT COUNTY, SECTION “K.” 


This section is also paved with brick, sixteen feet in width, 
on a rolled foundation. The length of the section is 87,751 
feet, or 16.62 miles. The width of the roadbed is 34 feet. The 
maximum grade of the old road was 11 per cent., which has 
been reduced to 7.86 on the new road. Eighty-six new cul- 
verts were constructed and one old culvert was repaired. 
Seven stone arches were constructed by force account. The 
contract for the section was awarded on June 2, 1914, and 
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the date set for completion was December 15, 1914. The 
construction quantities for the roadway proper were as fol- 
lows: 

154,140 cubic yards of excavation without classification. 

175,502 lineal feet of concrete or sandstone curb and ex- 
pansion cushion. 

156,002 square yards of rolled foundation. 

155,190 square yards of sand cushion and brick paving. 

155,190 square yards of cement grout filler. 

87,751 lineal feet of finished berms, ditches, and slopes. 

The total estimated cost of construction, engineering, and 
superintendence was $436,364.38, and the contract was awarded 
to the Adams Brothers’ Company, Zanesville, Ohio, at $423,- 
654.74. The engineers were the same as on the other two 
sections in Belmont County. The section extends from St. 
Clairsville to the Belmont-Guernsey County line. 

Guernsey County.—The section of the road in this county 
from the Belmont County line to Washington, a distance of 
11.8 miles, has not been placed under contract. 


GUERNSEY COUNTY, SECTION “TI,” 

The contract for this section, which extends from the cor- 
poration line of Washington to the corporation line of Cam- 
bridge, was awarded on August 4, 1914, and should be com- 
pleted this year, weather permitting. The section is 36,307 
feet, or 6.88 miles in length, and is paved with brick, fifteen 
feet wide, on a rolled stone foundation. The width of the 
roadbed is 34 feet. The maximum grade on the old road was 
9.8 per cent., which has been reduced to 7.9 per cent., on the 
new road.  Thirty-seven new culverts have been constructed 
and seven repaired. Two stone arches were also constructed 
by force account. The contruction quantities for the roadway 
proper are as follows: 

73,846 cubic yards of excavation without classification. 

72,614 lineal feet of concrete or sandstone curb. 

60,512 square yards of six-inch rolled foundation. 

60,175 square yards of sand cushion and brick paving. 

60,175 square yards of cement grout filler. 

36,307 iineal feet of finished berms, ditches, and slopes. 

72,614 lineal feet of expansion cushion. 

The total estimated cost of the construction of the road- 
way proper was $160,714.82, and the cost for engineering and 
supervision, $5,123.55. The estimated cost of bridge and cul- 
vert construction was $10,070.13, making the total estimated 
cost of the section $175,908.50. The contract was awarded 
to Ayers & Kapps, Zanesville, Ohio, at $167,999. The engi- 
neers in charge of the work were the same as those in charge 
of the work in Belmont County. 
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GUERNSEY COUNTY, SECTION H. 


This section extends from the corporation line of Cam- 
bridge to the Muskingum County line. The section is paved 
with brick, fifteen feet in width on a rolled stone foundation. 
The length of the section is 34,498 feet, or 7.29 miles, and the 
width of the roadbed is 34 feet. The maximum grade of the 
old road was 9.5 per cent., which has been reduced to seven 
per cent. on the new construction. Three bridges were re- 
paired by force account and ten culverts were likewise re- 
paired. Twenty-six new culverts were constructed. Four 
stone arches were also repaired. The contract was awarded 
on August 4, 1914, and it is specified that it shall be completed 
this year. The construction quantities for the roadway proper 
were as follows: 

61,343 cubic yards of excavation without classification. 

/6,992 lineal feet of concrete or sandstone curb. 

64,160 square yards of six-inch rolled stone foundation. 

63,804 square yards of sand cushion and brick paving. 

63,804 square yards of cement grout filler. 

38,496 lineal feet of finished berms, ditches, and slopes. 

76,992 lineal feet of expansion cushion. 

The total estimated cost of the construction of the roadway 
proper was $155,820.50, and of engineering and supervision 
$5,007.15. The estimated cost of the construction of bridges 
and culverts was $10,884.03, making the total estimated cost 
of the section $171,711.67. The contract was awarded to 


Ayers & Kappes, Zanesville, Ohio, at 8163.898. 

Muskingum | County.—The section from the Guernsey 
County line to Zanesville has not yet been placed under con- 
tract. 


DECEMBER, 1915 


MUSKINGUM COUNTY, SECTION "I." 


This section extends from the corporation limits of Zanes- 
ville westward to the Licking County line, and is paved with 
concrete sixteen feet in width. The total length of the sec- 
tion is 53,455 feet, or 10.12 miles. The width of the roadway 
is 34 feet and the concrete is eight inches in thickness at the 
center and six inches at the sides. The maximum grade on 
the old road was 7.5 per cent., which has been reduced to seven 
per cent. One new bridge was constructed, 49 new culverts 
were built, and 12 culverts were repaired. The contract was 
awarded April 15, 1914, and is just about completed. The 
construction quantities for the roadway proper were as follows: 

61.555 cubic yards of excavation without classification. 

95,093 square yards of concrete surface. 

53,490 lineal feet of finished berms, ditches, and slopes. 

The total estimated cost of the construction of the roadway 
proper was $162,080, and of the bridges and culverts $19,840, 
making the total estimated cost of the section $181,920. The 
contract was awarded to the H. E. Culbertson Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for $174,800. R. N. Waid was the division engi- 
neer and C. H. Morelock was the resident engineer in charge 
of the work. 


LICKING COUNTY, SECTION “G.” 


This section, which was awarded jointly with Section "I," 
Licking County, runs from the end of that section at the 
Muskingum-Licking county line to the corporation limits 
of Hebron. It is 73,032 feet, or 13.83 miles in length and is 
paved with concrete sixteen feet wide. The concrete is eight 
inches in depth at the center and six inches at the sides. The 
width of the roadbed is 34 feet. The maximum grade on the 
old road was eight per cent., and this has been reduced to 
seven per cent. on the new construction. Four new bridges 
and 47 new culverts were constructed. Twenty-four cul- 
verts were repaired by force account. The contract was 
awarded on April 15, 1914, and work has been about com- 
pleted. The construction quantities for the roadway proper 
were as follows: 

73,568 cubic yards of excavation without classification. 

129,929 square yards of concrete surface. 

73,032 lineal feet of berms, ditches, and slopes. 

The total estimated cost of the roadway proper was $221,- 
280 and of the bridges and culverts, $36,800, making the total 
estimated cost of the section $258,080. The contract was 
awarded to the H. E. Culbertson Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
at $253,000. The engineers on the section were the same as 
those in charge of the adjoining section. 


LICKING COUNTY, SECTION “L.” 


This was but a small contract to connect up the two ad- 
joining contracts through the town of Hebron. The length 
is 4,583 feet, or .89 mile. The pavement is concrete, sixteen 
feet in width and the thickness the same as the adjoining con- 
crete section, eight inches at the center and six inches at the 
sides. The estimated cost of the roadway proper was $12,- 
038.42, and of the bridges, $876.50. The construction quanti- 
ties for the roadway proper were as follows: 

2,700 cubic yards of excavation without classification. 

8,165 square yards of concrete surface. 

4,583 lineal feet of finished berms, ditches, and slopes. 

The width of the roadbed is 34 feet, and the contract was 
awarded on August 6, 1915, to Lamb & Neel, Thornville, Ohio. 
The contract prices were $10,233 for the roadway and $730 
for the bridges and culverts. 


LICKING COUNTY, SECTION “M.” 


This section extends from the end of Section “L” at Hebron 
westward for a distance of 39,625 feet, or 7.50 miles to Sec- 
tion “N.” The pavement is sixteen feet in width, and bids 
were taken on concrete, tar-bound macadam and asphalt-bound 
macadam. The award was made on a pavement of tar-bound 
macadam. This is being built in two courses, the water-bound, 
or bottom course being five inches in thickness at the center 
and three inches at the sides, and the tar-bound macadam, or 
top course, three inches at the center and the same at the sides. 

The construction quantities for the roadway proper are as 
follows: 

32,219 cubic yards of excavation without classification. 

70,444 square yards of foundation course. 
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Cumberland Road Proved Great * af the timber that went into 
Factor In Terre Haute Forging Ahead ie: oia misses or te coun ana], of 
SS . | 


? | TERRE HAUTE 


WHEN TERRE HAU 


end operated with his father- 
large saw mills which furnished | 


town. 4 
Other Creeks Bridged. 


7 ins, h ith Wil- 
COVERED BRIDGE FIRST MADE ITS APPEARANCE tan P. Dexter built the latter Ot- 


| 


HERE ALONG IN THE 'THIRTIES--NOT MANY | ter creek bridge, was born in 1172 Cop, 

[ OF TYP and died in 1838, while Dexter was My 

d nM '"YPT LEFT. - born in 1777 and died in 1840 after Dy 
fij [e x * many years as a useful citizen of Afe 
i i the town. $, laipe 
z ie - 
By A. R. Markle. over Honey Creek on the Prairieton Ei ag erie et ao Fife 
XV. road, built in 1821 by Greene and |; 
f Vigo and northern Sullivan shoul 
BRIDGES. Mallory at a cost of $275, followed nave left a history well recorded i Pt 


HE PIONEER settlements in nes DEL E E US Ei Vigo county annals but very little 
Vigo county were along the river pam c 3298 95 seems to be of record concerning 


B H 2 7 

ura Pia A tol CES A thes Kploneer structures, noth- Ue ERE d y ^ 
cause - =, ae Mise. LL | : 
P remains and -no-cone-now-&H*9|" +) ney creek bridge have been noted, I£ g; 7 > 


in the beginning there was no other inp in G 5 
means of travel and transportation ing g di AS = El d Daniel Soesbe was a soldier of the 
than by water. HA did v e emans d revolution, born in 1755, who came 
While the earliest entries of land the covered bridge of later days. '| to Vigo in 1816 and settled Vir ae 
for permanent settlement were op- Creek township where he died in 
Land Strip Needed. 1841 and with his wife, Rachel, is 


posite Fort Harrison and at Markle’s buried Hull etery. His grave 
Mill, yet there had been defi -| Nex built wa second | buried in Hull cemetery. 
a We NER gto fpe bu uet is marked with a government stone 


cations and settlement, with the at- |bridge over Otter Creek on the line , a 
tendant building of houses and culti- |of the state road to Lafayette, built showing his service and was marked 
vation of the land at both Honey |in 1827 by Watkins and Dexter for| by the Daughters of the American 
creek and Prairie creek, known later | $500, the higher cost occasioned by Revolution a few years ago with 
as Prairieton and Middletown, both|the need for piers and abutments fitting ceremony. 
of which were upon or near the trail|sunk in sand, the earlier bridge at One of his partners was George 
made by Harrison on his way ttojMarkle's Mills being on a rock Jordan, born in 1798 and died in 
Tippecanoe, ,a trail called in later | foundation. 1881, father of the later Clay Jordan, 
days, "The Army Road." The following year Hamilton Reed » i DRE ni: whose pog Pn 
4 a ; i : a 
It was along this, the first of|built a bridge over Prairie creek at lives there. The other partner was 


—— 


pes 


I. 
. 

os Na 
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first one of importance wa. 


Vigo's roads, tfat the travel came 
*o the fort, just as in still earlier 
days it had been the primeval route 
from almost prehistoric days be- 
tween Vincennes and the Indian 
town at ihe mouth of the Tippe- 
canoe, and in still later days to be 
preserved as the Prairieton and La- 
fayette roads. 

The early settlers in 


the south! the 


& cost to the county of $208, the 
delay in taking up this project being 
due to the fact that Vigo county as 
originally created, lacked a strip 
three miles wide along its southern 
border that was later acquired from 
Sulivan and made into Prairie 
Creek township, extending from the 
river about twenty-five miles along 
southern boundary, the in- 


part of the present county had ar-| habitants of which had previously 


rived from Vincennes and naturally 
turned in that direction for the pur- 
chase of such goods as they did not 
make for themselves and Vincennes 
being the county seat their first 
need for transportation was with 
that point, a need easily supplied by 
the Wabash. 
Trend Towards Vigo. 

But with the establishment of Vigo 
county and the location of the coun- 
ty seat at Terre Haute and the open- 
ing of the territory to the east and 
north of that town there arose the 
need of roads and bridges to enable 
the settlers to reach the closer mar- 
ket and business center then devel- 
oping here. 

It was in response to this need 
that the county commissioners at 
their first session established road 
districts and named commissioners 
for the same and at a very early date 
made plans and let contracts for 
bridges over the streams which 


Harrison had been compelled to ford 


or ferry his army. 
. The first of these bridges -»^re 


little more than culverts, +, 


gone to Merom to pay their taxes 
and had little.or no communication 
with Terre Haute. 

In 1827, Soesbe and Jordan were 
paid $123.50 for repairs on the 
Honey creek bridge, the damages 
probably being caused by the same 


| flood that washed out the dam of 


the Lambert and Dickson mill. 

Of these early builders of our first 
bridges little is known except 
through the old tax duplicate and 
deed records of a century ago. 

Jonathan E. Greene had come 
from New York shortly after the 
arrival of ihe Markle party, and 
marrled in 1830, Sarah, the eldest 
daughter of Major Markle, her first 
husband, William Pettingill dying 
soon after they came to Indiana and 
leaving one son, known as Mark 
Pettingill from being named for his 
grandfather, Abraham Markle. 

Peter Mallory, his partner in the 
venture, was a resident of Otter 
Creek township where he owned 
eighty acres of land. 

Robert Graham was the husband 
of Elizabeth Dickerson, daughter of 
Walter, the Revolutionary soldier of 
Lost Creek township, and owned 
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when the venture failed. Bridges 
across Otter Creek and Lost Creek 
to the east and over Clear Creek, Big 
Creek and Sugar Creek to the west 
were finished and stone lay on the 
west bank of the Wabash, ready for 
the piers of the more ambitious 
project at the foot of Ohio street 
when Major Ogden received his in- 
structions to cease work, to dispose 
of the materials on' hand including 
tools and equipment and to sell on 
such terms as he might, the right- 
of-way and finished road. 

The eastern part of the state had 


Isaac Jordan who died many years! been in charge of Major Knight for 


earlier. One of the brothers was a | whom Knightstown 
trustee of Honey Creek in years far | but from Indianapolis, 


gone. 
In 1821 the legislature passed an 


act for the survey and construction 


of a state road to be built from In- 
dianapolis to Terre Haute and the 


was named, 
„at least 
Major Ogden had been engineer in 
charge. 

Those who have driven on route 
No. 40 through Kansas or. whp 
served their training period during 


report of the surveyors, filed with the world war at Camp Funston or 


and accepted by the commissioners 
of Vigo county, show but very few 


departures from the line of the later| Ogden, 


built Cumberland road, now Uni¢ed 
States highway 
county. =) ©). 

Growing out of the. controversy 


regarding the taxation of the unsold engineer and buil 


public lands by the states came the 


project of the federal government to} 


Fort Riley wil remember the 
monument to the memory of Major 
originally situated at the 
summit of the great hill west of 


No pii SIE v the the fort but now in a circular park 


directly in the line of the highway, 
a fitting resting place for a, great 
der of roads. - 

In his memory also is the little 
‘town of Ogden, near the fort, where 


build a great national highway from f ne died and the city in Utah, where 


the national capital 
lto the capitals of the new states, 
the cost to be borne out of the so- 
called five per cent. fund. 


at Washington | were joined the rival Pacific rail- 


roads that first spanned the con- 
tinent and for whose engineering 
to a successful end he was largely 


Under an agreement made upon responsible dau dn 


the admission of Ohio into the union, | 
five per cent. of the money recelved ‘of the National 


In the days of the censtruction 
road the most 


| ability. 


from the sale of the publie lands | plentiful thing needed in construc- 
was to be expended in building | tion was time and labor and pro- 
roads, three per cent. to be used for jects were completed that in this 
roads within the state and the other day of machinery and materials 
two per cent. in the construction or bear no comparison for costs and 
extension of theroad being built from | efficiency. 
Washington and Baltimore to Cum- || Steam shovels and dump cars 
berland and onward to Wheeling, | were unknown, dirt and plenty of it 
Virginia. was moved by barrow and scraper, 
Under a similar agreement in re-| timber was cut from the right of 
gard to non-taxation of the lands in| way and hewed into shape on the 
Indiana and Illinois, the road was |ispot or by saw pit and whip saw 
carried on to Indianapolis and Van- | eut to form and template while the 


dalia, at which point, due to a disa- 


stone was to be had almost any- 


greement with the Illinois legisla- | where it might be needed. 


ture as to the western Illinois ter-|- 


minus, further construction 
Stopped. 


. The route from Vandalia to Jef- 


Many of the smaller streams 


was | were spanned by masonry arches, 


the materials in some cases being 
found at the site, stone and sand in 


ferson City had been surveyed by| the stream and lime burned on the 
St. Louis, but this was not satisfac- | spot for the mortar. 
tory to those who were interested d . 
in Alton and the bitter controversy Covered Bridge Arrives. . 
was only settled by the withdrawal It was about this time that the 
of the federal government and the covered bridge came into use in In- 
relinquishment to the states for fur- | diana, the name rising out of the 
ther building. . i -| roof that covered the whole struc- 
The fiction of the five per cent. ture and protected it from the 
fund had long ceased and the| weather. 
project had become a huge "pork „Many of these still. exist in various 
barrel" so that it was with little re- | counties in Indiana standing after 
gret that congress got out from |almost a century of traffic beginning 
under. : at with the ox cart and running into 
ase t 7 : 2T the day of the motor truek and bus. 
het eros oor ee Bridges |. Two types of these old bridges ex- 
..Much of the work in Indiana was ist, both depending on the supply of 
m ipleted -and but little remained |yellow poplar or tulip trees of the 


ODE CS 


forest for 


their strength and dur- 


. The most common of these is that 
used in the longer spans such as 
|the old bridge over the Wabash at 
Terre Haute supported by three 
great Burr trusses of over a hundred 
and twenty-five feet each to the 
span and with five such spans and 
a draw span. ` » 1 
While this was a much later 
bridge in time of construction, it 
followed the same lines laid down. 
by the builder of the first Burr 
truss bridze over the Hudson a 
"Waterford in 1804, a structure that 
withstood the storms and traffic of | 
a century and was only destroyed 
in 1909 by a fire that ruined it. 
Built in the days of the Civil 
|war and replaced after forty years 
of service, it was the successor in 
the employ of the Terre Haute 
| Drawbridge company who built it 
and the first Wabash bridge in 1840. 
One of These Remain. i 


This earlier bridge was of pilin 
and mudsill construction and at th 
mercy of each recurring flood a 
| well as suffering from ‘several un- 
successful bouts with steamboats 
which caused many interruptions to! 
travel with consequent loss to th 
company who sadly missed the toll 
and had to repair the damage. * 

Located at the foot of Ohio for 
a quarter of a century, little is left 
to mark its site except the turn in 
the grade a short distance west of 
the new bridge where traffic from 
the west turns to meet Wabash ave- 
nue rather than Ohio street. ^ 

Of all the old covered bridges once 
so universal in Vigo county, but one 
remains, that over Honey creek be- 
tween Spring Hill and Riley al- 
though both Vermillion and Park. 
counties have many fine examples 
and Clay has her Bowling Green 
| bridge. : t 
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eer 


EE o While thís fnatter was. before con- 
gress, Henry Clay spoke in its favor 
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When Terre Haute Was Young; — - 


to such an extent that i e 
named as its original projec 

for many years received much praise 
for his efforts toward its completion, 
but it is clear that his. chief 


Co m 


vocacy. 


Romance Along the National Road 


FIRST ADVENTURE OF THIS YOUNG GOVERNMENT IN | 
ANY PROJECTS OF THIS CHARACTER. 


By A. R. Markle. 
LVII 


THE NATIONAL ROAD, 


FFICIALLY known as the Cum- 
berland road but because it was 
not only the first but the only ven- 
ture of the federal government in 
that class of paternalistic benevo- 
lence, the road soon came to be 
called the National road and as 
such it still is known in thousands 
of localities where its construction 
and location meant much to the 
early day prosperity of the com- 
munity. 

In Vigo county we still have Na- 
tional avenue in West Terre Haute 
and there are but few towns and 
villages along its way that do not 
call up the old memories of its 
prosperity. 

The beginnings of this, probably 
the world’s greatest highway may 
be traced back to the establish- 
ment by the French of Canada of 
Fort Duquesne at the junction of 
the Allegheney and» the Mononga- 
hela rivers where now stands Pitts- 
burgh. 

For it was “this invasion of _ the f 
lands claimed by Virginia that ‘sent 
the 21- -year-old George "Washington 
on his way to serve the notice of 
Governor Dinwiddie that unless they 
retired peacefully, they would be 
expelled forcibly from the land that 
had been granted by his British 
majestey to the Ohio company of 
which by the way, Governor Din- 
widdie was a stockholder. 

While the French were cour- 
teous in their reception of Wash- 
ington and his message, they were 


no less firm in their repiy to him to 


the -effect that they were de- 


termined to stay and within a short 
time after his return to Virginia 
with their unsatisfactory reply we 
find him returning with an armed 
force and instructions to force them 


out of the territory. 
Forced to surrender 
French at Fort Necessity, 


to 
the les- 


son was not lost that no campaign 
could be successful in a thickly 
forested country without a road to 
transport troops and artillery and 
when General Braddock made his 
way toward his fatal defeat at the 
“hands. of the French and Indians, 
his first and greatest task was the 
construction of the military road 


from Virginia through Maryland 


and into Pennsylvania that later 
formed the initial step toward a 


national road. 


r yw 


te Evain y 23 
oW “while retirement of th 
Frei nch from : Fort Duquesne three’ 


dipje e -of yihe 


the 


capture of Quebec as the culmina- 
tion of the war waged along the 
St. Lawrence rather than an ad- 
vance along Braddock’s road, the 
road was useful for the advance 
of the immigrants that poured into 
the Ohio country aftc- the treaty 
by which the French claims to it 
were abandoned and its improve- 
ment and advance to the head- 
waters of the Ohio made it an out- 
standing trail toward the western 
country. 

Fear on the part of the federal 
leaders that unless some ready 
means of communication with the 
Northwest territory was developed, 
the settlers might be weaned away 
from their allegiance and throw 
their trade and loyalty to the more 
accessible Spanish colony of Lou- 
isiana, sent Washington across the 
mountains on a survey of condi- 
tions that might permit the con- 
struction of a road from the head- 
waters of the Potomac to re west- 
ern waters. 

Torn by the fierce eines of the 
states right partisans and the sup- 
porters of a strong federal govern- 
ment, no progress could be made 
until the. Ohio enabling act pro- 
vided for the setting aside from the 
publie land sales of five per cent of 
the proceeds which was to be spent 
on public roads. 


First Road Project. 


Under the provision of similar 
agreements in the later formed 
states of Indiana, Illinois and Mis- 
souri 3 per cent of the money de- 
rived from ihe sales was expended 


the states and the remaining two- 
fifths “accumulated until in 1803 
congress appropriated 3 per cent of 
the fund for laying out roads within 
the state or Ohio and on March 29, 


laying out of a road from Cumber- 
land to the state of Ohio.” 

The road was to strike the Ohio 
river at a point between Steuben- 
ville and Wheeling, was to be 
cleared of trees for a width of four 
rods, raised in the middle of the 
carriageway with stone, earth, 
gravel or sand and in no case to 
have an incline of more than five 
degrees from the horizontal. 

It was soon found that the condi- 
tions set out in the act were im- 
possible of fulfillment, the height of 
the mountains to be passed would 
not permit such levels to be main- 
tained «without such meanders 
rou nd them as to lengthen the 


prohibit its building and later, after 
[several surveys, it was determined 
to select the best route between the 
fixed terminals of the roads > the 


Syra. Dari —d 


on internal improvements in each of | 


n 


1806, appropriated $30,000 for "the 


route and incur such costs as to| 


wa Qr o 


Beare this projec id be ieh 
under way, the ston locomotiv? 
and its trains had arrived and 
doomed forever, it was then thought, 
travel by highway. Small thought 
in those days was given to the traf- 
fic of today on the highway, & 
source of worry to its rival of a 
century ago. 

In 1811 the first contracts were let 
at Cumberland, and in 1818 federal 
mails were running between Wash- 
ington and Wheeling, and in a few 
years an army of freighters and 
western emigrants were on the road. 

In 1820 congress provided for & 
survey of the road through Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois, the road to be 
eighty feet wide and in a straight 
line. 

Anyone who has traveled th 
these states knows how far from 
straight the road lies, but in the 

main its course was not far from 
an exact line between the capital 
cities of Columbus, Indianapolis and 
Vandalia, the latter then the capita] 
of Illinois. 

How narrowly Terre Haute was 
saved may be inferred from the 
following item in the old Indiana 


Sentinel, dated Nov. 25, 1820: —— 
| “We learn from good authority es qn 
that the U. S. commissioners for — 
locating the National road, have —L— 
crossed the Wabash. They passed x 
NORIS) 
— + 
< 
ernment as this athens SS > 
and one-half miles below Terres — 0 
| Haute." tml = 
The same paper under date of | Q a 
une 23. 1821, noted that "the com- —a ul 
missioners for locating the National | CX 5 
iroad are now employed in their) < 
|duties, and it is understood that oe I 
they intend to locate from Wheel- E— 
‘ing to Zanesville this season.” me, 
Headed Towards West. | aes, hd 
Not until 1825 did congress = C wi 
propriate the money for building CL tua 
the road to Zanesville and complet- 
ing the surveys farther west, but 
in the act was incorporated an œ 
amendment by. tho Indiana repre- c 
sentative, Jouathan Jennings, pro- Ee 


viding that the road should pass 

through the seats of government of 

Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, and the 
survey entered Indiana on the 13th 

of June, 1827, east of Richmond, 

and reached Indianapolis early in | 
July. 

Starting at Indianapolis in Sep-, 
tember the surveyors entered Terre 
Haute on the 14th of October and! 
less than a week later the party 
passed into Illinois. | 

Previous to this, Indiana had sur- 
veyed and partly opened a road 
from Richmond to Terre Haute and 
it was along this state road Qus md 
án 1821. and expec: ed to be uilt 


provision made for 
tendents to work their forces". 
Indianapolis both ways as rapid y 
possible. 

Even at that early day the sus- 
^pieion was abroad that the capital |' 
city was getting everything in sight 
in the way of publie moneys an 
vigorous opposition was 
againt that plan with the result that 


work was spread over the length of : 


the road. 

Original specifications provided 
for the clearing of the timber from 
the 80 feet of right of way, the 
grubbing out of the stumps from 
the central 30 and the grading and 
ditching necessary. 

The later specifications which 
would permit the appropriation to 
cover more of the road, provided 
only for cutting off the timber and 
grading, the stumps to be left “none 
over 15 inches in height an those in 
| the middle of the road to be 
trimmed and rounded so as not to 
;interfere with travel.” 

Contracts on this basis were let in 
each county across the state and 
from Terre Haute the superintend- 
ent advised the chief engineer in 
October that the contracts had all 
been let at an average cost of $121 
per mile, J 

Soon after he was advised by the 
engineer to have all the stumps in 
the middle of the road grubbed out 
at an extra expense of $75 a mile. 
Grubbing out the stumps exhausted 
the funds available and the road 
was left impassable. 

The following year $60,000 was 
allowed for further work,* $75,000 
was allowed in 1831 which included 
the bridge over the White river at 
Indianapolis, during the construc- 
tion of which a steamboat was em- 
ployed to carry stone. 

$100,000 was appropriated in 1832, 
the same amount in 1833, 1836 and 
1837, $150,000 in 1834 and 1838 and 
$250,000 in 1836, over a million dol- 
lars in all, much of which went to 
pay for the lands taken by the early 
settlers, whose only opportunity to 
obtain cash was through the labor 
used on the road. The larger ap- 
propriation of $250.000 in 1836 in- 
cluded a bridge at Terre Haute, but 
before it was started the project 
was abandoned by the federal gov- 
ernment and the stone left on the 
west bank was later used to build 
the piers for the railroad bridge for 
the St. Louis, Alton and Terre 
Haute railway. 


Reaching Vigo County. 


Much of the work in Vigo county 
was under way at a comparatively 
early day as we learn from the Wa- 
bash Courier of July 26, 1832, when | 

|General Johnston, superintendent of | 

the western division of the Cumber- 
land road in Indiana, to give his 
;full title, reported that the six) 
‘miles between Terre Haute and the, 
‘Mlinois. State line required only two 
jor three small bridges. 

Colonel Greenup, the 
tendant in Iillinois, had advertised 
to let eight miles of grading from 
the state line and had the bridges 
and culverts almost completed to 


(tised for 200 men, 
mile, 40 on the 13th mile, 60 on the 


made T 


superin- | 


utnamville. 
834, Thomas 
superintendent of the 

scond section in Mlinois, adver- 
50 on the 11th 


|14th mile, 20 on the 15th mile, 20 


on the 16th mile and 20 on the 20th 
mile in Illinois. 


Seventy cents per 
day would be paid at the end of the 
month and each man should fur- 
ish an axe, mattock, spade or shovel 
and board himself. 

Long before this locality saw 
work on the road, it had become a| 
project far outside of the two per 
cent fund and its limitation and 
may have been the worthy parent 
of the “pork barrel” of present day 
legislators and it was only when it 
was faced with a growing expense 
and the rivalry of the iron rail and 
horse, that congress began to get 
out from under and finally pro- 
posed to complete the road and 
turn it over to the states for opera- 
tlon and maintenance. 

The final surrender of the pro- 
ject in our own county, came with 
the announcement, April 26, 1838, in 
the Courier that Major C. A. Ogden 
would sell the*tools, including the 
steam tow-boat and stone scows at 
private sale on July 5. 

A quarry had been opened at 
Coal creek, from which much of 
the stone had been brought for many 
of the culverts and bridges along 
the road and there was then lying 
on the bank considerable material 
for the bridge which was to span 
the Wabash river here. 

Four Months' Trip. 
' in 1852 the Plank Road company 
was ‘formed and ten miles of the 
road east of Terre . Haute was 
planked in the following summer. 

Over this old pike came many of 
our early settlers who, while not of 


ithe original pioneers of 1816, were 


quite as much the pioneer families 
in that they helped to make a city 
of the little town of Terre Haute. 

Through the thirties it was al- 
most our only means of communi- 
cation with the outside world of the 
east; stages and freighters made a 
continual stream of travel by day 
and night and in his story of “Thé 
Old Pike," Seabright tells of many 
of the inns, towns and incidents 
along the road in early days. 
Among others he mentions two 
teamsters who hauled goods from 
the end of the railroad at Hagers- 
town, Md., to Terre Haute for $6.00 
per hundred pounds, the trip re- 
quiring four months, 
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Vandalia in July and on the east AA SNNVSMIVA 


work was under way betw een uere 
and Indianapolis.” 

Fro m Belleville in April of 1833, 
Ji ohnston asked bids for the bridges - 


dad dag Els beginning on the 
c ing on the 77th at the 
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Wagon 


In June 1851, J. Richard Beste 
Esq., accompanied by his wife and 
11 children, journeyed across central 
Indiana in a covered wagon. The 
Beste’s "ark," filled with straw, 
overnight bags, pets and children, 
left Indianapolis for the promised 
land of the setting sun. 

Actually, there was another 
wagon. The English travelers had 
hired Mr. Morrison, an Irish immi- 
grant who had opinions on 
everything under the sun, to take 
their heavier luggage from In- 
dianapolis to Vandalia, Ill. Perhaps 
reacting to the light-hearted, adven- 
turous spirit of the Bestes, Morrison 
tried. to arm the group with re- 
volvers in case of attack from 
robbers. Johnny Raws though they 
were, Beste dismissed this advice, 
believing Morrison to be a 
'tpragmatical idiot." Beste, typical- 
ly, put his trust in the decency of the 
average American, and in this 
instance he was not disappointed. 

Their first day's destination was 
the National Road town of 
Stilesville, in the western portion of 
Hendricks County. If their small 
party could keep up the pace — about 
30 miles a day — the Bestes would 
be in Terre Haute in three days. 

However, traveling conditions 
being what they were in 1851, the 
Bestes were in for more than they 
bargained for. If they had waited a 
year or so they could have made the 
trip west by train. Work-crews were 
already hard at it. In Putnam 
County, somewhere near Pleasant 
Garden, the Bestes would encounter 
gangs of Irish workers digging the 
grade for the Terre Haute and 
Indianapolis Railroad. 

Judging from his daughter Louie’s 
diary entry, the inconveniences of 
traveling family-style have not 
changed much up to the present 
time. 

“How delightful we all thought it 
was for the first five minutes! 
Eleven children packed in straw, 
with carpet bags and dressing cases 
filling up the crevices, and a canvass 
awning over our heads! In the 
exuberance of our spirits we all 
sang, ‘In the days when we went 
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On the history trail  . 


( INDIANA Lawson, who 
E teaches high 
school history and 


has two degrees 
in English, lives 
in Dublin, Ind., 
which is on the 
National Road. 


By Rob Lawson 
Special to The Tribune-Star 


gypseying.’ 

“But in a very short time com- 
plaints and murmurs began to arise 
from all parties. ‘How the wagon 
jolts!’ cried one. ‘How burning hot 
the sun is through the top!’ ex- 
claimed another. ‘How uncom- 
fortable it is not to have any seats!’ 
said another, moving impatiently.” 

Another child diarist described the 
confusion  ''behind the driver's 
seat.” 

"Before we had been three yards, 
Polly's cage began swinging 
backwards and forwards amongst 
us, knocking the heads on each side 
of it; and the poor little canaries 
were jolted off their perches to the 
bottom .of their cage ... if we leant 
against the sides of the wagon we 
felt that the skin would soon be 
rubbed off our shoulders by jolting. 
Fancy our position, with two little 
children tumbling in the hay and 
crawling over everybody, and that 
dreadful cage thumping our heads." 

Once outside the city limits, the 
Bestes encountered a novelty of 
National Road construction: the 
Central Plankroad. This imen- 
tal method of road building had been 
sanctioned the year before by Robert 
Dale Owen in a book entitled “Plank 
Roads." The Central Plankroad was 
to include the counties of Putnam, 
Hendricks, Marion and Hancock and 
was headed up by a former National 
Road superintendent, John Milroy of 
Greenfield. ` 

A delighted Beste wrote, “We 
trotted lightly along this plank road. 
And very pleasant a plank road is to 


' one aac 


on 


travel upon. It may be slippery in 
wet weather, but now it saved us 
from the dust which would have 
arisen from gravel. And the sawn 
boards or planks, about three inches 
thick, being nailed to sleepers at the 
two sides of the road, spanned it 
from side to side. and rose and sank 
under us with the elasticity of the 
floor of a ballroom. On each side of 
the plank track, between it and the 
worn fences that bounded the road, 
were holes and stumps and ditches 
and natural water courses that no 
wheels could venture amongst." 

This American ''boardwalk'" had 
its traffic. Indiana toll for the Bestes 
would have been about two cents per 
mile for a wagon pulled by a team 
of horses. Owen suggested that toll 
gates be established on the 
plankroad every six miles and 
outside any large town or village. 

American teamsters took to these 
new-fangled roads with a relish, and 
the Bestes must have stared in 
wonder at the “rough and ready 
carriages” going at a fast trot and 
even farm wagons pulled by native 
plow horses at.a 5 m.p.h. clip. Beste, 
comparing these half-wild American 
plow horses to the sedate two m.p.h. 
English plough horses he had known 
at home, must have certainly con- 
sidered himself to be ‘‘on the other 
side of the world.” 

At 1 p.m. the Bestes arrived at a 
little village with an inn which had 
been recommended to them. Beste 
called the place Springfield, but 
according to local historian 
Pritchard of Belleville, it is probable 
the Englishman meant Springhill. 
An inn was operated about this time 
by Alexander Little on a hill that 
featured a fresh spring at the 
northeast intersection of the 
Cartersburg Road and the National 
Road. Springhill was near the site of 
an early National Road town known 
as Union. Established in 1827 with 80 
lots, Union's 90 foot wide main street 
was named Cumberland Street. 

Perhaps handicapped as he was 
with 11 small passengers and an 
Irishman bringing up the rear, Beste 
may have heard Springfield for 
Springhill. The horses were un- 
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and taken into a shed for a 
three hour rest and feed. The floor 
of the shed was watered down first. 
Beste was told that this was 
necessary to keep down the fleas, 
which would otherwise ‘‘devour the 
horses." è 

In the meantime, the rest of the 
family had gone inside for dinner.; 
When Beste arrived, he found the 
landlady fanning his family with a 
peacock’s tail and interrogating 
Mrs. Beste. The family was in a 


little sitting room, furnished with a. 
few books and a rocking sofa. 


Everyone was ''seated around a 
dirty table cloth andswallowing, 
with such appetite as wagons give, a 


dinner consisting of broiled ham,. 
bread, good honey in the honeycomb,: 


and coffee.” 


The landlady's powers of inquiry: 
were obviously not up to Mrs. 


Beste's powers of reticence, as the 
following conversation reveals: 

"I suppose now, you come from 
Cincinnati and are going west?" 


“Yes.” " 


"What's your name?" 
“Beste.” 


“I don't remember such a name.” 


There was a missus West who kept 
school at Cincinnati, but she's been 
dead these three year." 

"I am not a schoolmistress.”’ 


"No? Waal now, I thought you. 
wuz. What are all these young folk: 


then?" 
“My children." 


“Waal now! I shouldn’t think so, 


if you didn't say so. You don't look 
old enough to have all these children. 
You've got a lot of them, to be sure! 
You've been married some time. I 
s’pose?”’ " 
Beste could not help but observe 
that, “Although Dr. Johnson did say 
that Americans muliplied with the 
rapidity of their own rattlesnakes, 
her asking such a question proved 
that our landlady's interrogative 
powers were well night exhausted, 


and as we had also fallen in her 
ied 


estimation since my wife had) d 
being a schoolmistress, she soon left 
us comparatively to ourselves.” 


Continued next week — ^ 
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Ín a recent n ter 
Emily Seidler of ier om ili 
was reminded that the Maroni 
Road was built by and for the 
American people. As Mina put it, 
"[f it wasn't for people and their life 
experiences along a trail, it would 
not be a road." 

Mina moved with her mothér 
and father from Howard County to 
Richmond, Ind., in the fall of 1917 
— the year America sided with 
France and England in their fight 
against Germany. She recalls the 
U.S. Army troop convoys on the 
National Road at that time. 

"We lived in an old brick house 
half a block distant from Old 
National. It had been owned by a 
wealthy family when the west part 
of Richmond was farm land. This 
property was across the street from 
the campus of Earlham College. 

“We would be awakened in the 
night by the rumble of the Army 
trucks. Part of the furniture which 
had belonged to the former owners 
was stored in two rooms of this 
house. One of these pieces was a 
big square music box. 

"The large copper disk with holes 
in it was left on the record spindle 
.. The vibration of these trucks 
would start the music box to play, 
ironically, ‘Loves Old Sweet Song.’ 

“When the trucks would be 
traveling in the day time, the 
women along National Road on 
Richmond’s west side would be 
advised by telephone. They 
gathered up cookies, sandwiches 
and fruit which they put in paper 
bags for the soldiers to grab as they 
went by. 

“The trucks never stopped, as I 
remember. One woman piled 
cookies on her silver tea tray 
expecting the soldiers to take one 
each as they went by. One soldier 
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By Rob Lawson 
Special to The Tribune-Star wi 
reached down and took cookies; 
tray and all. We thought she was -~ 
either vain or weak-minded. 
"After the war ended and the 
soldiers were returning, it was as 
though everyone went crazy with 
joy. The word came near midnight. : 
People gathered downtown, 
shouted, rang bells, blew whistles, 
etc. "T 
“When morning came and busi- . 
nesses were open, it seemed that - 
all at once the town was full of ^^ 
soldiers and sailors. They had no'' 
regard for street lights or traffic 
signals. They had dodged bullets. 
and bayonets for so long — what 
was a traffic light? So Eighth and' 
Main was turned into almost... 
bedlam before order could be 
restored. = 
"They went into the stores and... 
bought things for women they _ 
didn’t even know. Grabbed the 
unwary woman or girl, hugged and ™ 
kissed her, and no -~one felt-* 
anything but great joy and happi-— 
ness that their boys were back , 
unharmed. a 
“I have often wondered if ther: 
are any veterans living today who >, 
were part of that homecoming.” 
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It was not just that the Ohio, alone among important rivers in North America, 
flowed from east to west, and that the tide of humanity was running westward, 
for there were other feasible westbound routes. 

In the north, there were the Mohawk Valley and the Great Lakes. There was 
the Wilderness Road through the Cumberland Gap, for many years the safest route 
for settlers. The great National Road, of course, traversed the Appalachian bar- 
rier and terminated for a while at the banks of the Ohio, reaching Columbus, Ohio, 
in 1833. 

But with the exception of the Mohawk Valley route, traversed by the Erie 
Canal by 1825, all other routes but the Ohio were land routes. The superior ease 
of floating goods in a boat compared to hauling them by pack horse, wagon, or on 
foot must have been a.paramount consideration for the weary, footsore immi- 
grants on the National Road by the time they caught a glimpse of the Ohio river 
at Wheeling, and many of them proceeded to float the rest of the way to their 
new homes. 


Charles Dickens was a trav- 
eler on the National Road in 


1842, and wrote of his experi- 
ences telling how “. . . the 
road we went over that day 
was certainly 
enough to have 
shaken tempers 
that were not 
resolutely at 
Set Fair, down 
to some inches 


At one time we 
all flung togeth- 
er in a heap at 
*35 the bottom of 
DOROTHY J. the coach, and 
CLARK at another we 
were crushing 
our heads against the roof. 
Now, one side was down deep 
in the mire, and we were hold- 
ing on to the other, Now. the 
Coach was lying on the tails of 
the two wheelers; and now it 
was rearing up in the air, in a 
frontic state, with all four 
horses standing on the top of 
an insurmountable eminence, 
looking cooly back at it, as 
though they would sav, 
"Unharness us. It can't be 
done’... A great portion of 
the way was over what is call- 
ed a corduroy road, which is 
made by throwing trunks of 
trees into a marsh, and 
leaving them to settle there. 
The very slightest of the jolts 
with which the ponderous car- 
riage fell from log to log was 
enough, it seemed, to have 
dislocated all the bones in the 
human boay...” 


below Stormy. ` 


The present day trav eler on 
old National Road, ed, 
as we know it now, finds little 
to remind him of the palmy 
days of the 1840’s when all 


was activity along this great . 


highway between East and 
West. 1 
Forgotten 5y the cities that 
once considered it ot great 
importance to he lox ated 
along its line. the old pike and 
its story are slowly being 
forgotten. à 
Geaerations have come and 


gone since the  lumber.ng 
stage coaches sped along with 
their loads of passengers,’ 
mail ana small shipments of 
goods through fair weather or 
foul, day or night. 


Jovial Jandlords offered 'he 
easy hospitality of the new 
country. All that made the old 
National Road what it vas 
has long since been swept av ay 
in the march of progress. 


In this day and age wi on 
the country is covered with a 
network of superhighwa s, 
railroads and air lines. it is 
difficult to realize the value of 
this road to our forefathers 

At the beginning of the list 
century the stout hear >a 
pioneer pushing westwald 
toward the fertile vallevs of 
the Onjo found the Allegheay 
mountains an awesome b'r- 
ries across his path. Heghad to 
make his way across vonzh 
and broken trails. fording ru h- 
ing mountain stream s ard 
pushing through almost i^ 
penetrable forests. Most ‘a 
mous of the routes crossing 
the Allezhenys was. Brad- 
dock's road. formerly an Im- 
dian trail. used in 1754 by the 
gencral in his expedition 
against the French at Du- 
quesne nc Pittsburgi. 

For the settlers who man- 
aged ta estabiish homes and 
raire crops in the midwest. a 
commoercal amtet for their 
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produce became very 
necessary. In the spring those 
living on large streams and 
rivers could build flat boats 
"nd take their corn, sabt pork 
and whiskey to New Orleans. 
This hazardous method was 
hardly satisfactory, so plans 


were marie for a properly con- 


structed highway between 
ijast and West, inaispensable 
for politi:ad as well as com- 
mercial 10easons. 


In 1806 Congress authorized 
a comm ssion to lay out a 
road ‘to extend from Cum- 
Serland, Maryland, to 
Wheeling, on the Ohio river. 
Wheeling was selected as the 
crossing because it was on a 
direct lin- with the center of 
Ohio and Indiana, and. a safe 
connection for river naviga- 
lion. 


; every barrel 
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roaa was granted by 
Maryland, Pennsylvania aad 
Virginia, and contracts let ‘by 
the government in 1808 for 
construction of the turnpike 
road. From Baltimore to 
Cumberland there was a state 
road. so when the first section 
of the National Road was 
completed through to 
Wheeling in 1818. comniunica- 
tion was established between 
lidewater and interior. 
Added Profit 

Over the new highway 
began to flow. an ever in- 
creasing tide of travel, com- 
merce and immigration. To 
the people in the west it 
meant an addea profit of $2 on 
of flour and 
to the merchants east. it 
meant the opening of trade 
with a huge new market; and 


Following the immigration 
of the traders and hunters 
who blazed the patı for 
civilization to follow, and the 
pioneer soldiers battling with 
Tecumseh, the Prophet, to 
make good the white man's 
claim, there came to the lands 
along the Wabash a stucdy 
people who were to lay the 


foundations for the future 
‘prosperity of this Wabasi 
Valley. : 

In 1832 Terre Haute was a 
flourishing village of 600 
inhabitants. “Doubtless the 


heart of the early Terre Hau- 


tean throbbea with civic pride 
when in that year the village 
was incorporated and the first 
city officers elected. Success 
for the new town seemed a 
sure thing. Business was 
flourishing. True, it was con- 


The rir nt of way for 


Spirit makes the municipal iy 
and there was no lack of thea. 
At this period the chef 
agricultural product of tne 
surrounding country was la- 
dian corn. This was ready 
converted into pork, bacon 
and whiskey. so these ce 
modities with the grain itself 
became the staples of tra: 2. 
They made up the cargoes of 
the flat boats laden for New 
Orleans and the burden of me 
wagons hauling over the rouh 
road leading south throuch 
Vincennes to the Ohio. 

The roads were in realicy 
nothing more than Indisn 
trails, streams were unbridg. d 
and mud made the low places 
well-night impossible. Ev n 
travel on horseback was #+- 
complished with the utmost 6l- 


ficulty. : 
The Wabash offerea the oniy 
route for trade, and t^e 


citizens’ hopes of commerc d 
income were rounded upon ine 


Lie 


* steamboat, 
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| pork; 
| 
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to the 


river. The ; rst steamboat had 
arrived in 322, the second in 


1826. and 12 due time they 
plied regu.wly, laden with 
mé^chandis that had come 


down the C vo from Wheeling 
or up the Mississippi from 
New Orleans. The flat boat 
still flouris.2d in spite of the 
and there was a 
busy boat y rd near where the 
waterworks now stands. Deep 
laden with ‘our or five thou- 
sand bushe'. of corn or a ‘un: 
dred tons of pork, this 
awkward “naft made the 
perilous m th's trip to the 
Gulf. 

Owing te the lack of roads 
the greater portion of Indiana 
was excli.Jjed from the 
growing commercial 


prosperity hat was. rapidly 
bringing s: tlers to the vi- 
cinity of iewe Haute and 


i other flouri hing towns along 


the Wabash and Ohio rivers. 
The cry F-a gone up for tie 


immigraat an easy 


; the citizens were jubilant. 


courthouse square, 


improvement of these ‘conc - 
tions and the legislature hel 
taken steps to speed up iñ- 
ternal improvemepts. But 
Congress urged y such 
statesmen as Henry Clay ard 
Thomas Corin had offered a 
greater aid 
could be hoped for bhrouga 
slew moving state legislation. 
By an act of 1825 it had 
authorized as a national 
necessity, commercial ard 
military, the extension of the 
National Roag across Ohi», 
Indiana and Illinois to the 
capitol of Missouri. 

Great was 
satisfaction among the foun- 
ders of our village when it b>- 
came known that Terre Haui2 
was located upon the line of 
the Nationa! Road. When tlie 
first survey was begun 
twough Vigo County in 183°. 
lt 
was indeed auspicious comin“ 
in | the year the village had 


reer eee — 


to Indiana tnar- 


the joy ard. 


fined to the four sides of the | 
Sut the | 


heen dignified by incorpora- 
aon. 


t> 


The story of the Natiin, 
Road and Terre Haute's stage 
coach days will be continued. 
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Terre Haute And National Road 


Date Back Far 


By A. R. Markle. "^ 
Tee once famous National Road 


History 


E 


Into 


Even as late as 1900 a section of 
the road from the Clay county line 


with its thousands of heavy |t, Seclyville was almost impass- 


laden freight wagons and its tens 
of thousands of west bound home 
seckers could not compete success- 
fully with the railroad, the canal 
and the steamboats. 

When the national government, 
disgusted with the petty politics 
that disputed the intent of the fed- 
eral government to pass through 
St. Louis while the state of Illinois 
insisted that it should go from Van- 
dalia to- Alton, dropped the whole 
project. The states then took over 


and lacking funds to finish the ; 


building and care for its mainten- 
ance, turned long sections of it 
over fo private companies who 
erected toll gates and thus' tried 
to finance the work. There were 
stretches of the road, where funds 
of such sources could not equal ex- 
pense, that were left in very bad 
condition. It is trye that even near 
the larger cities where more tolls 
could be gathered they tried vari- 
ous means of operation. 


Corduroy, Planks and Gravel. | 


East of Terre Haute a gravel! 
road company took over, but in 
the end made it a plank road. For 
this purpose long heavy planks 
were laid across the road supported 
at each end on heavy timbers, but 
the sun and rain, freezing and 
thawing soon warped these planks 
‘out of shape and rendered con- 
stant repairs necessary. 

In other instances logs were laid 
across the road and a space bc- 
tween them filled with small chinks 
to afford a temporary passage 
through swampy grounds. But as 
time went on the underlying mud| 
was forced up to the top until the 
logs were completely buried and 
their presenee was only shown by 
the terrific bumping of the heavy 
wheels of the freight wagons or the! 
lighter carriage wheels. 

As better engineering still be- 
came available the level of the 
road was raised and ditches and 
stone culverts carried away the 
water"so that only in very wet 
weather or during freezing condi- 
tions could the road be rendered 
impassable. 
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able in the winter time. By 1890 
some brick pavement was laid in 
Terre Haute along Wabash and 
for a block each way on each of 
the cross streets, and by 1892 there 
had been an extension on the cast 
as far as Thirteenth street. 

An experimental attempt to im 
prove the condition between Ninth 
and One-Half street and the rail- 
road, resulted in using burned clay 
of no particular shape or size laid 
in that stretch. 

However, when Russell Harrison 
‘built his power station at Ninth and 
| Cherry all the coal that provided 
the fucl for the plant was hauled 
in wagons drawn by four-horsc 
teams up the hill and around to the 
alley between Eighth and Ninth 
north of Cherry. But there were 
(times when even the four horses 
would mire down with their loads 
in the almost impassable mire. 
Tris was «oon abandoned and we 
nia a contimuous streiten ot va vc- 
ment from Water street to Thir-| 
teenth. | 


WATER PAL "Tuy THE 
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Stretching Eastward. | 


As Highland Lawn Cemetery be- | 
came more available the demand | 


| grew for better road conditions to! 


reach that point. Much of the high-! 
way between the corporation ditch 
at Nineteenth street to the Rose 
Orphan’s Home at Twenty-fifth was 
a raised embankment several fect 
hicher than the rest of the right of 
way. But as the strect car com- 
[nary extended east from the old 
[hall nark between Fishteenth and 
Deming farm they leveled “this 
earth work ard in its place on 
cách side of the street car lines 
and the route became a very 
traveled. | 

At the time of the county fairs 
in the dry weather the busy house- 
wife was almost obliged to shovel 
the dust out of her house. Fer on 
the south side of Wabash the Dem- 
ing farm hetvreen Nineteenth and 
Twenty Fifth hed nat vet heen cuf 
un into Jats. Af one mint o^ fhe 
north side wos a small one.stary 
hiitding, on the past wall af bia 
the sion informo A tha nnblie 
“Taser bier sola hare" Thie was 
*nown as {he Tact Chapeo" far 
the henefit. of the thirsty traveler: 
leaving the citv, Bofore the street! 
railwav extended from the hall) 
nark, a small railroad fran had 
been laid; hv Joserh W. fake, 
who onerated a small railwav svs- 
tem in which, nasserver cars were 
drawn hv horses and mules. , 

The route wert east to Thirtieth 
street, north ta Locust and east 
alone the section line to the ton 
of the hill at the edze of Hishtand 
T.awn, In the grove near the foot 
of the hill he erected a nlst*form for 
dancing and there were tables and 
benches for picnic parties. There 
are many who remember with 
pleasure those picnics’ at Butter 
Nut Hill. 

Farther East. 

Where the highway: crossed the 
Pennsylvania was a small settle- 
ment known as Glendale, where a 
side track afforded many farmers 
a means of shipping their grain by 
rail. A half mile farther was 
Chamberlain's Crossing, where 
there was a black smith shop, a 


small meeting house and a store; 


qx. 
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room, and on the northwest .corner 
there once stood a large two-room 
log house. . 

It seems that this house was 
built squarely across an old In- 
dian path leading to Fort Harrison. 
The east room of this house had a 
door on the south side while the 
west room had a door on the north * 
side. A door between the two 
rooms afforded passage through 
the house by which the Indians 
avoided going around the house, 
and one day while most of the 
family were planting a garden a 
little west and north of the house 
and had left a small daughter, pos- 
sibly four years old, a small party 
of Indians entered ty the south 
door, passed through “the house 
and through the north door and cun- 
tinued on across the garden plot. 
As they passed the family busy 
with their garden work one of the 
Indians made a sharp cxclamation 
and out from under his blanket. 
dropped this small child. Held 
closely to his body to avoid any 
outcry the child had bit the Indian 
and éscaped a possible kidnapping. 


"The Indians had always expressed 


great admiration for this child be- 


i cause of her red hair, and it is 


possible that they thought of her 
as a possible mother in the years 
to come as a mixture of red haired 
Indians. * 

` Still farther east was a small 
village at Seclyville named for one 
of our pioneers, Jonas Seeley. 
From here to the Clay county line 
was that “dreadful | wilderness 
road," where a large culvert 
crossed the Lost Creek at the 
foot of “Snake Hill." ' 


Better Roads. 


Beginning with the Nineties Clay 
county was proud of her gravel 
road system which reached to the 
Water Works road at the west end 
of Brazil. On through the town ex- 
tended National Avenue where sev- 
eral well known taverns furnished 
resting places for the traveler. As 
far as Morgan's Crossing one could 
make his way into Knightsville 
after crossing a railroad or could 
go a mile farther to “Bobtown” 
where the road lcd directly up to 
the town of Knightsvilie, 


East of ''Bobtown". was Har- 
mony. Croy's Creek was crossed 
by a wooden covered bridge, and 
at the top of the hill beyond it the 
old Terre Haute & Richmond Rail- 
‘road had dug and blasted a road 
through "Rock Cut" which was 
crossed by another wooden bridge, 
A half mile farther was “Shady 
Lane" where on both sides of the 
road it was sheltered hy o line of 
Sycamore trees. In the reconstruc.” 
lion of the road to creale a modern 
dual Jane highway mang of these 
Sycamores were preserved. Be- 
yond this at the Putnam county 
line were the extensive lind hold- 
ings of the Kaglesfield family, the 
head of which was a director of 
the railroad which gave his name 
to the little station on the railroad 
as “Eagles.” 

Famous Landmarks, 

A short distance beyond the 
county line was the crossing of 
the oid Indian boundry sometimes 
known as the Ten O'clock boundry. 
This line fixed by a tree at Fort 


W Jet a urit 
erly direction from the ‘mouth of 
Big Raccoon below Montezuma 
through Gosport on the White xiv- 
er. About a mile further east was 
a bridge over Walnut Fork and 
Eel river. This bridge was de- 
stroyed by a flood im 1876 and for 
nearly a half century the old Na- 
tional Road was abandoned from 
this point to the top of the hill at 
Pleasant Gardens where its orig- 
inal route crossed the road which 
went south to Poland and Spencer. 

During this period the route con- 
tinued over some dangerous rail- 
road crossings fo Reelsville where 
a turn to the right took the traveler 
through a covered bridge and up 
ito Pleasant Gardens where the 
journey on the National Road was 
resumed. 

A New Era Dawns. 


Following extensive damage 

caused in 1913 by the Wabash River 
flood a small section of brick pave- 
ment was laid between West Terro 
Haute and Toadhop. Previous to 
| this, however, in response to sev- 
eral efforts which had brought no 
results the Young Businessmen's 
Club of Terre Haute sometimes lo- 
cally known as the “Booster Club” 
raised enough funds to contract 
with Donn Roberts to put down a 
brick pavement between West 
Terre Haute and the old wagon 
bridge. 

This pavement was damaged 
| from the high water of 1913 which 
| undermined the south edge but the 
road was not closed. An effort was 
made under the old township road 
ilaw. to acquire modern concrete 
| pavement along many stretches of 
| the highway, and finally the State 
Highway Commission completed 
the paving of the old road from 
Indianapolis to Terre Haute. In 
later years mueh of this was used 
as a foundation .for the modern 
pavement which now connects the 
two cities. 


A Speed Record. 


In July, 1915, the route from 
Indianapolis to Terre Haute was 
covered by Iarry McGee who had 
announced his intention of racing 
over the highway against the 
Pennsylvania fast train No. 21 and 
Engineer Pat Dailey. The plan re- 
quired extensive preparation and 


ialmost every crossroad along the 


route and the streets and inter- 
sections of towns and cities were 
covered by volunteer patrol groups. 
Leaving the intersection of Illinois 
and Washington streets in Indian- 
apolis at the same time as the 
train pulled out of the Union Sta- 
dion, he tore along the highway 
through the cities and towns &ntil 
he reached the Tenth street cross- 
ing of the railroad. Here a glance 
up the track disclosed that there 
was no train at the station and 
somewhat crestfallen he proceeded 
on up Ninth street to the station 
where he was surprised to find the 
train just turning in. His only pas- 
senger was a Negro who held down 
the tonneou. 

Fred Oakley of this city who was 
on wateh at the county line wit- 
nessed the excited passenger who 
when the car struck a bump rose 
high in the air but luckily fell back 
into the car. 


ari 
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PTNational Historic Civil| History records that much of. 
" iE pa Landmarks al eer Saiki right-of-v way ` 
designated by the American; and road be lagna pan 
Societ: of Civil Engineers -doned and porti rando used by 
ASCE is the oldest national the raitroads., Jae i 
professional engiüeering| The National Road was also | 
society in the United States | known as the;Cumberland 
E Y Prior. 1o completion of the! Road. more spe petcally in Ohi 
if j i National Road trom ln-| and eastward” me wå 
xp el dianapolis to Terre Haute and | applied to the road only oc- 
n : * a pert there was a road ol sorts. casionally n this area. 
Ame : s or the some of the “corduroy” com 
Genter it represented a new) ‘struction During the 1830's. 
innovation in roadb m.s | construction of the road was 
klis one of 57 | underway: inf Vigo County 


Y 


Construction west from. Van- 
dalia. with. federal funds, was 
done many years later: 
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on the horses and for us . . 
‘raining . . . we have stopped once 
more. We have all got into a log 
house, two rooms in it, one we 
have. I wish you could look in and 
see us after we get all of our beds 
down—we shall be as thick as six 
in a bed. ... 


| Hear the Tread of Pioneers 


By John G. Biel : $ NOV 18 1335 


i 
1 
1 


y 


p = s ‘,.. only yesterday and day before 
The National Road never was) are available several contempo- fourteen miles a day—it does seem 
completely finished > ver, Taneous letters and diaries which 
OE UPAPA Ena IE Ree D o ma and esaet decre of We shall never get there. 
was a really good road—all at one |; thi 


: S travel. From these we can I wouldn't advise any one to travel 
time — from Cumberland to Van- 

dalia. If the western part was ji M Erants to the western coun- many 

ry” really experie : : IUE : 

PES the dh part had be-| "3. june of 1937, ane girl by Sit on the ground . . . just as a he 
ae impassable; and vice-versa.; the name of Hopkins started out with her chickens... . 

onathan Knight, a Quaker and a’ from Keene. Ohio, with the family "We could not find a place to 
¿surveyor of ability, opened his: of her married sister to settle on Stop and get pasture for our cattle 
‘office in Indianapolis and projected: the prairies of Illinois. She wrote - 
the road both ways from there— ; 
' 72 miles to the east and 78 miles | vee living in Swanton, Vt. io ang His NC a ata 
í | Her letters are typical of tr à NT 

fo the west. Tuer toh vens E deis and bad roads all day; feel very 

By December of 1830, the super- a period from June i6 to July 26 tired and have a cold in the bar- 
intendents of the Indiana section— | and from these can be pecore ner e A an e a na 
Homer Johnson and John Milroy— | ed the experiences of these West. DOW Bub oar tone? Arom PETE oe 
reported that the lines had been: ern travelers. must travel "i zug or well... 
run, the timber cut and some} She says: “, ; w 

grubbing was done but they about Eid qs ba Miei "THE DOCTOR is in a great mud 
warned ". .. that the road, ín the| teams in the whole. The doctor Nole—the bolt to his wagon has 
isituation in which the grubbing (and his family nu nbe € doctor broke.. . only went eight miles 
j leaves it, will be impassable, | with E, H and E SP haa I| yesterday—one of Mr. F's cows is 
oweing to t e in the other little Mut E pg [SSE oc Mie ox eame got tuer 


| X ; à 

T ing... . Stopt t 

'digging up the trees and stumps; horse wagon, myself teamster. The xe she pad ns E 
doctor drives a span of horses— 


many steep banks, at streams and ; fi 
other places, . . . must be dug he owns but one of them... we | Petes e Pack ae E 
down: many streams . . . should, have one yoke of oxen and Mr. | could for 22 miles . . . we got cloth 
be bridged; and many low and) F. one; they put together (to) take - for a tent; shall stop before dark 
Rd ace ...must be raised, one load—half ours and F's; he’ and get it up... i 
gn dd re AR be D , has five children, which numbers “We got our tent done and slept 
zie Y £g passa "i seven—besides a young man who’ in it last night. It done very well. 
Still. over this road many emi-! 
grants came to settle in Terre 
Haute and Vigo County and to go; 
on into the prairies of Illinois. 
Some traveled in Conestoga wag- 
ons which held all of their worldly 
possessions—with their cattle, hogs 
and extra horses being herded 


5 


composes the whole party. She is 
a sister of Mrs. F.; her number is 
eight, six children. so you see we 
have i gt plenty of babies: 
yes, and too many for my comfort | from Indianapolis t 
. after getting supper the best | a Mr. Drights : i B MAD =r | 
way we could. we all lay down to ' children, six boys and six girls at | 
along beside ikem: some traveled rest, some of them rested very | home—don’t you think we are very | 
in an old-fashioned, high-wheeled; Well . . . as for me, I thought it a thick? .. . yesterday I rode with | 
carriage, built so that it sand rather hard bed .. . we had a hard | the Doctor and laid down most of | 
straddle stumps and ford streams: | day's ride, it's been nothing but | the time. . . . I was disappointed in | 
light wagons, of the conestoga UP and down hill; they say we! the look of Indianapolis: much! 
type, were used by some which| Shall get off the worst of the road smaller than I thought for only one ; 
Street that was anything. . . . it is | 
now noon, very hot, we have been | 
| 


| were pulled by a single team of | today, that is, it will be more level 

i moe even, pen; some Ed rs Ad of cattle in all to drive 

caris—even push carts; an ere}... often have to wai i 

were all types of wagons and to see if they are Mieres 2r Mee mede bas 

, carts—the New Jersey. the Phila- i O, dear me, it seems I can't stand "We have this t 

Texas the vanker . and the, it through. ... We have our wag-! The Dr. and Mr. L Sent mus 

He ho western version of the! gons all covered. Ours with cotton, | tent, We are six male 3n 24 

ga. ae of the rire oy linen. s.. Terrehaute. This is beautiful 
place. It is or a Prairie, w 
“YESTERDAY it was rainy. . . „| see it two or three miles ce 
P think now I would never Eo by | we got to the town, it was so even 

and level. We crossed the Wabash ! 


+ + + 
| Yaad again on no accourt. , they 
! River in a scow, a beautiful | 


IT IS very difficult, today, to visu- 
|alize the actual hardships these 

; had bec.. .uvering it «the road) 

with small stones, it was hard | ctream 


table... 
to tent out. ...- 
“Are in Putnam County half way 


travelers experienced, but there 


atis. 


", .. We got along very slowly - 


we eat as Turks do— ; 
n |a little and move some of the 


i. 


. . the ox teams have got stuck . . . | 
letters back to her younger sister We have had considerable rain, 


it will be much cheaper | 


"* ... mans bad slews. The 
Doctor got stuck twice, the oxen 
drew bim out... . O, I think its 
hard times . . . took the wrong 


road and got lost in the bargin. : 
Wallowed around in the Prairie 
grass, sometimes as high as the 
horses backs. We pitched our tent 
afler mowing the grass down and 
iab idR isa cat ee idR 


sible amongst the Musquetoes. . . | 
the houses are scarce, two, four | 
and six miles apart. . . . Had no 


was made as comfortable as pos- 


|, obtain an idea of just what these with three families . . . two is too !trouble in fording the river (Em- 


ibarass) only to raise the wagons 


things such as shouldn't get wet 
. we carry our water and (we); 
milk when we please . . . we feel | 
as though we should never get 
rested again. ... 

E + + + 

"ALL IS ALIVE and thats about | 
all... have gone nine miles, shall 
‘dine here and wait for the ox 
teams, some are as much as two | 
i miles back. O, what slow work! 
| getting along with oxen—they are 
all sick enough of it... . 

“|. . are at Springfield, in San- 
gamore County . . . this country 
| I like much better . . . crops are 
| fine, wheat is scarce. We see not 

much flour cooked but pleanty of 
; Indian meal . . . wheat is $5 a 
‘hundred . . . millions of black- 
! berries, crabapples, plums, grapes 

in abundance—the worst of it is 
\ they are not ripe, it would be good 
| living to travel along here in the 


"Falle e s ast 
|... A young gentleman said 


| 
i 
| 
1 
i 


1 


] 


goes with them. Mr. L's family|.. . lts bad not having chairs ori he brought a young lady from Ful- 


ton County to keep school and 
—$—————— A 
wished we would carry a letter to! 
her . .. She gets $10 a month and | 
is boarded. . . . Have just crossed 


| the Illinois River at Beardstown: 


am waiting for the rest to get 
across . . . have plenty of black- 
berries and íhey say snakes in 
abundance. . . ." | 


EM [o dd v conveniently on the side 
s E ing the right of way, thus af- 


jie Ni |fording a hedge on each .:de. 

ns y Superintendent Milroy reported 
( 4 qi from Terre Haute that the entire 
UE NO 
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road had been constructed across 
the State very economically at am 
average cost per mile of only $121. | 
| This left a handsome surplus to be. 


National Road Gave Terre Haute 


— 
-— 


Contact With Flow of Pioneers 


By A. R. Markle. though it was possible to drive a 
The official title of what our En or ie cart along, r5 course. 
owever, frequent deviations were 
fathers and grandfathers knew as essa to ,avoid~. ifipadsable 
the: National Road was the Cum- mudholes or large stumps. 
berland Road," which was built by The survey reached Indianapo- 
the National Government from|lis on July 5, 1827, extended 
Cumberland, Maryland, to the Ohio M redu TR eda on E ates 
A . PONI : on Street, and finally reache e 
River at Wheelihg, Virginia. Built White River. Crossing this stream 
slowly, at what was then an enor- lled f bridge 356 feet 1 
mous cost, it was intended to con- | C4¥€ tfc BODUIDEC Ge ries, 
nect the Potomac and the Ohio| 5° traffic in that early day used 


Rivers. š É 
tion of the wooden, covered bridge 
The Two Per Cent Fund. sd familiar to the old-timers of 

With the opening of the North-|today. Between Indianapolis and 
west Territory, an agreement was| Terre Haute there were no towns 
reached between the National Gov- | at all, but with the construction of 
ernment and the settlers of what|the road, numerous towns such as 
were to become the states extend-| Plainfield, Belleville, Stilesville, 
ing to the Mississippi River. The|Putnamville, and Harmony sprang 
agreement called for the return to|up. Putnamville grew so impor- 
the individual state, the three per|tant that at one time it threatened 
cent from money received for the|the right of Greencastle to be- 
sale of lands, to be set aside into a| come the county seat. 
separate fund to be used for in- r 
ternal improvements which would Constructing the Road. 
be mainly the building of roads| The plans for construction 
and bridges. On its part, the Gov-| called for clearing the timber to 
ernment pledged to use two per|the width of eighty feet, with 
cent of its revenues to build a road | ditches and grading of the middle 
across the states of Ohio, Indiana,|thirty feet, and the grubbing out 
Illinois and eventually Missouri.|9f alt stumps. The contractors 
The first portion of the road so| Were allowed to leave large 
built extended from Wheeling to|Stumps, not more than 25 inches 
Zanesville, and thence to Colum-|high, which were to be rounded 
bus, the capital of the new State of| Off to allow for the passage of a 
Ohio. eson: 

Planning this road was very sim-| From Indianapolis to the Terre 
ple.- A ruler was laid on the map | Haute Prairie was such heavy tim- 
and a line drawn from Wheeling) ber as is rarely seen in these days. 
to Columbus, with another one|Tom Vermillion, who in the fore- 
drawn from Columbus to Indianap-| part of this century conducted the 
olis, and still another from Colum- | Half Way House at Mt. Meridian, 
"bus to Vandalia, then the capital of | told the writer that as a boy coming 
Illinois. to Indiana in 1840 to enter new 

Small appropriations werej|land, he earned his first money 
granted by the government for lay-| helping drive sheep to Terre Haute. 
ing out the road. and while it was One night, when Tom .and his 
impossible with the engineering ap-j parents camped in a wagon yard in 
pliances at the time, to build ajIndianapolis, a sheep-drover asked 
road on a straight line because of|the boy's parents if he could help 
the meanderings to avoid streams |drive a herd to Terre Haute. The 
and hills, its course followed very|parents demurred on the ground 
closely the line laid down. that they were only going part of 

-The Road Jn Indiana. the way, to the new town. of Mt. 


a ferry until the later construc- ; 


‘used for further improvement. At 


an additional cost of $75 per mìle,- 


ithe trees and stumps that en 
\left were grubbed out, exhausting 
the funds that had been set aside 
for the construction. The removal 
of the stumps left mounds and 
holes in the road and many com- 
plaints were received because while 
they remained, the road was almost 
impassable. 


| 
| 
Terre Haute At Last. | 


The surveyors reached the east- 
ern bluff overlooking Harrison 
Prairie and Terre Haute and had 
| followed closely the old State Road 
¡survey which at this point marked 
the 67th mile tree. From the INi- 
nois State Line the survey extended 
to Vandaiia,but no actual construc- 
tion work was done beyond that 
point. Before the road was com- 
pleted, the states took over further 
construction and maintenance. 


, In its busiest days the road was 
in constant use by the west bound 
immigrants and the immense traffic 
of the stages and the freight lines. 
These great, canvas-covered, conas- 
toga wagons, drawn by four or six 
|horses, brought out the manufac- 
tured goods from the eastern coast. 
The great loads hauled from Balti- 
more to Terre Haute required a 
;journey of four weeks and the cost 
was, generally, six dollars a hun- 
dred pounds. On the return trip. 
the wagons carried the produce of 
the country to the eastern markets. 


Taverns and wagon yards line 
the road, and the accommodations 
offered the overnight patrons were, 
in some instances, more than ade- 
quate. In fair weather, many fami- 
lies camped beside the road, and it 
is said that travelers by stage were 
never out of sight of the camp- 
fires along the road. In addition 
to the prosperity due to the in- 
creased land values, the increase in 


the market values of the exports, _ 


and the lower cost of imports, the 
wages paid the laborers and land 
owners along the road enabled 
many of the settlers to pay for 
their lands and make the necessary 
improvements on them. 

Hogs were driven for many miles 
into Terre Haute to the great pack- 
ing houses here. However, with 
the coming of the railroads, the 


The Government surveyors perdian: 
started their work at the State 
Line east of the present Richmond 
on July 13, 1827. The straigħt line 
from that point to Indianapolis 
would pass a short distance north 
of the towns of Richmond and 


The drover explained high point of over 100,000 hogs 
that he had a good dog, and until | packed in 1852 was soon to pass, 
he reached the Oregon Road, the ifor hogs brought a sufficiently 
present State Road 43 from Bloom- |higher price in Indianapolis to pay 


ington to Greencastle, the boy and |the seller to ship by rail. 


the dog would be all the help he 
would need. 


Another feature of the road 
which seems remarkable, was the 
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Centerville (then the county seat)|. In the entire distance from In- |driving of great flocks of turkeys 
and Hagerstown, and the engi-|dianapolis to the Oregon Road, to Indianapolis, and even to Cin- 
neers reported that following it there would be little chance for the. cinnati. With the growing im- 
"would cause them to cross a creek Sheep to stray, for even the en- portance of Cincinnati as a pack- 
about a half dozen 'imes. Permis-|trances to the farms 2long the road ing house center, it was a common 
‘sion was granted to move the line | Were, for the most part, protected thing to see great herds of hogs as 
i south so as to pass through the by gates, . large as a thousand in number fre- 
towns along the line of the State| From Indianapolis to Terre quently being driven that way. 
Road which had been previously Haute, only tnis single road crossed Someone, usually a boy in a wagon, 
surveyed through Indianapolis to the TO ute. The heavy t;ees which rode in advance of the herds to 
Terre Haute. This earlier road wer either grübbed-out or sawed throw out an occasional ear of corn, 
was but little more than a trace Oe were pulled by yokes of oxen, while the drover and his dogs fol- 


bit firs t, into the fields alongside. 


brush and smaller limbs. 
n ci Natt as high as coul 


With the coming of the railroad, 
the old National Road ceased to be 
the main highway to the west, but 
for many years thereafter, a con- 
stant string of movers kept on their 
way to Illinois, Iowa. Missouri and 
Kansas. Now and again even the 
canvas-covered wagon which bore 


gh oc- 
d had been 
ed, By Gosh!” 


By Rob £1 ^ 


Before the introduction of the 
"Iron Horse" in the early 1850's, the 
-favored route of travel through 
Indiana was the National Road. Most 
westward-bound groups of emi- 
grants consisted of families — 
usually related to each other in one 
"way or another — sometimes from 
the same neighborhood. Then there 
were the daily stage coaches and 
large conestoga freight wagons 
going back and forth. But even at the 
beginning, there were the curious 
sight-seers who wanted to see for 
themselves this new "promised 
land" of the Midwest. 


Terre Haute has the distinction of 
being one of only four Indiana towns 
already established along the 
vei proposed route of the National Road 
in 1827. Travelers of this early period 
„of National Road use in Indiana 
passed through Richmond. 
Centerville. Indianapolis and Terre 
Haute. And Terre Haute holds up 
well under the critical eye of those 

o recorded the progress of their 
journey through the Hoosier state. 
She is deseribed bv a visiting 


Emi rants on National 


t 


History t i 
on the Highway 


Methodist preacher in the fall of 1843 
as "one of the prettiest little towns 
I have seen in the West." 

Of those who have left us their 
written impressions. one thing most 
of these early travelers had trouble 
with was spelling the French 
translation for “high ground” — 
Terre Haute. For instance. the 
Methodist preacher spelled Terre 
Haute correctly after spelling it 
Terra Haute twice. Nineteen-year- 
old John Young visited the town on 
his way East in September 1843 and 


luct onl Roeck | 


Road vis sited 


offers us an alternate spelling. 
Came through the Wabash 
Timber. crossed the Wabash passed 
through Tery Haut where we entered 
the National Road ... The County 
seat of Vigo County is situated on the 


east bank of the Wabash at the point _ 


where the National Road crosses the 
River. It is a place of very con- 
ciderabe business. Main street ex- 
hibits a bustle and business ap- 


pearance common only to places of- 


wealth.. industry and enterprise. 
There is a large brick court House 
here, three or four hansome 
churches and a number of Hotels ... 


It is also interesting to note when 
reading these travel accounts which 
landmarks demand much of the 
writer's attention. Those people 
approaching Terre Haute from the 
East invariably describe the prairie 
east of town. Even the Methodist 
preacher made it a point to ride out 
about two miles to see the noted 
Harrison prairie. One New England 
visitor in 1839 describes the roads 
being very bad due to the previous 
day's heavy rains. However, upon 
reaching the prairie. which he notes 
as having a sandy soil. the road 
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imp “The prairie is three 
miles wide and about 12 miles long. 
and is nearly all fenced and under 
cultivation, and, being what is called 
sand prairie, the water was nearly 
all absorbed." 


In June 1837 a party of several 
families was passing through In- 
diana on its way to settle in Illinois. 
These movers had the traditional 
covered wagons as well as a covered 
one-horse wagon, 25 head of cattle. 
two yokes of oxen, and five teams of 
horses. One of the older children 
wrote letters to a sister back East. 
She was the ''teamster" in charge of 
the small wagon. and her letters give 
us a glimpse of the rugged traveling 
conditions of that day. 


In Ohio she remarks that the 
newly applied broken stone suríace 
on the National Road was hard on 
both the horses and travelers. Some 
days the group of about 30 emigrants 
made only eight miles because 
wagons mired down and the oxen 
were slower than the horse teams. 
Also inclement weather as well as 
run-away horses slowed the 
westward progress of.these movers. 
At first they found she ter on rainy 
nights in pioneer homes along th 


way. On clear nights they cam ped 
out along the side of the raod. eating 
“as Turks do ... on the ground ... just 


as a hen with her chickens." 

In Indiana they purchased cloth 
for a tent. The youthful writer 
continues, ‘‘Its bad not having chairs 


or table ... it will be much cheaper 
to tent oGt ... it is now noon, very hot. 
we havetbeen through a bad creek. 


very high, but ge la, get along! We 
have this moment stopt. The Dr. and 
Mr. L. are pitching the tent. We are 
six miles from Terrehaute. This is a 
beautiful place. It is on a Prairie. we 
vould see it two or three miles before 

e got to the town, it was so even 
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US A0 to be designated 
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historic 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Oct. 12, the Indiana Section of the 
American Society of Civil 
Engineers will present Governor 
Otis R. Bowen with a plaque 
oe enang the National Road 
.(U.8.. 40) in Indíana as an 

storical civil engineering land- 
mark, according to State High- 
way Commission Executive 
Director Roger F. Marsh. 

Ceremonies are slated to begin 
at 9:45 a.m. in the Track A & B 
rooms of the Marriott Inn, East 
21st and Shadeland Avenue, on 
Indianapolis' eastside. 

Each state through which the 
National Road passes is holding 


land 


— Tuesday, similar ce monti » orh- 


mark 


mar 


memorating this landmark 
designation. The plaque 
presentation here in Indiana will 
take place at the annual meeting 
of the approximately 800 mem- 
bers of the Indiana section of this 
national engineering society, the 
American Society of Civil 
Engineers (ASCE), according to 
Marsh. About 150 of the 800 
members are highway-oriented 
engineers. 


Richard O. Albright, the 
National Director of ASCE, will 
present the National Road plaque 
to Governor Bowen. Albright also 
serves as Executive Director of 
the Indiana Concrete Council. 


Also participating in the plaque 
presentation program will be 
Dennis Neidigh, Chairman of the 
ASCE group’s National Road 
Committee, who will welcome 
guests and introduce program 
dignitaries. Neidigh is chief 
engineer of the Indianapolis 
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Department of Transportation (I- 
DOT). t 

Preceding the presentation of | 
the plaque, the President of the | 
Indiana section of ASCE, Victor 
H. Wenning, Regulations Branch 
Head of the Water section of the 
Department of Natural 
Resources, will present a history 
of the National Road. The road 
was begun in Cumberland, Md. in 
1811 and ended at Vandalia, Ill. It 
eventually was included along 
with other pieces of roadway to 
become U.S. 40 and was quite 
important to the early develop- 
ment of Indiana, according to | 
ASCE. It also was the first 
federally-financed internal im- 
provement, ASCE says. 

Other honored participants in 
the ceremony next week will be 
Richard A. Boehning, chairman 
of the Indiana State Highway 
Commission; Gene Hallock, chief 
engineer of the State Highway 
Commission; George D. Gibson, 
division administrator, Federal 
Highway Administration; Fred L. : 
Madorin, director, Indianapolis 
Department of Transportation; 
and James G. Newland, executive 
secretary of Indiana Con- 
structors. 
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Writer Traces National ^ 
Y JAN 17 1975 s Aat: E 
Road Across Wabash Vai 


Fdo rays | 
By ALFRIEDA D. KINGERY road. lı 4-7 TK? Roming 
Tribune Correspondent 
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Bi traces of the old 
first builders of the old National National Road ‘to be seen 

JEWETT. Il. — “A great Road knew back breaking labor. | vividly, and segments of this 
National Road [rom coast nes. X a i a di pus road appear 4s the main streets, 
è mad fitv : : "in Marshall, Martinsville 
€ inr » dip ii veyors began in 1811. but the Casey, Greenup and Jewett. Tha 
— Interstate7 13 compieetd first ten miles of surveying WaSitwo route 40s were never com- 
ACBQSRNEIS GNU nct completed until thirteen pieted. The first petered out in 
A dream for such .a_ road years later. * 1 ay 
began with Thomas Worthington 


tne west and became merely a 
; : Construction began in 1823 at, widened country road. The sec- 
when he helped push through wis Creek at Cumberland. ond route 40 was surveyed to 
the Jeffersonian Cosgress a bill qq. but didn't reach Vandalia|be-a four lane highway but the | 
authorizing the construction of à unti) 1850 where it stopped. second lane; was not laid, 
federal highway to be the best Authorities would not ap-through most of Illinois, let! 
that means could supply. propriate funds for further €on-|aloug points west. 1-70. ac-i 
The 1-70 highway with its struction west of Vandalia cording too the 1974 atlas, is still’ 
deluxe motels and restaurants, because they considered the not « completed’ across. t w o 
its frontage roads and spiraling “swampy” ground would meyer western s —— Colorado and: 
access circles was. built wilh amount to anything. Utah. "AEQ. ove eve’ i 
latest available road building E 1. ders Followed the | 
equipment. Huge bulldozers, surveyors swinging burly» axe, | 
great maws on diggers. MOM relin trees and clearing out, 
rous trucks and giant CN beach where no axe had ever. 
veyors were used to accomplish Been; helgrt. " Wasüders wiht 
the building of this wondrous aoe ud Lu NA ‘wed m 
haul away the debris. The work 
was slow and arduous. 
This federal highway was to. 
go over hills and mountains. 
through bogs and prairie land 
and was to be the smoothest of 
; 2 any road yet known in America. 
Community Affairs File After the eet and brush were 
cut stumps were dug out and: 
‘the road bed leveled.^ Rocks’ 
, , were boken, hills leveled and 
Vigo County Public Library the excess dirt used to fill 
swamps and flood washed land. 
‘Rocks [or the road bed had to. 
REF = be small enough to go through ai 
seven inch ring and rocks for 
DO NOT t RENCE ithe top layer ji a be small 
ex "aj enough to go through a three 
CIRCULATE inch ring. | 
These primitive road. builde”s] 
imade traveling easier for the, 
‘pioneers in their Constega 
'wagons that followed in their | 
‘wake. The travelers in these, 
covered wagons had no roadside 
cafes or motels. They stopped 
,and cooked and slept by the side 
pt .the road as they journeyed 
‘through Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
tas FEX 
{diana and Illinois. 
| Teams of oxen and horses 
were used to pull these heavily 
‘loaded wagons along the road. 
! e National Road was carved 
through; natural forests and 
roadside flowers bedecked the 
in their beauty of white, 
. purple and blue. 


-m e 70 is replete with 
planti done by landscape ar- 
tists. Decorative trees, bulbe. 


shrubs and [lowers have been 


to kno 
‘been more ti 
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New book 


By Liz Ciancone 
Tribune-Star Staff Reporter 


The Indiana Historical Society 
may not spring immediately to 
mind as a publisher of a book to 
curl up with. Nevertheless, the 
society has published a new book 
that is both historically accurate 
and interesting reading. 

“U.S. 40: A Roadscape of the 
American Experience" by Thomas 
J. Schlereth is also lavishly il- 
lustrated with black and white 
photos of scenes and cities along 
the road as it crosses Indiana from 
Richmond on the east to Terre 
Haute on the west. 

Schlereth calls himself an 
“above-ground archeologist.” He 
has divided his study into two 
sections, the first concerned with 
highways in general and what they 
tell us about the cultural as well as 


to 
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the historical development of our 
nation, and the second specifically 
concerned with tracking the Old 
National Road. 

The first section is somewhat 
heavy going for sheer recreational 
reading, but it is worthwhile to see 
it through to the end because it 
helps emphasize the importance of 
the Indiana section of the highway 
featured later. 

Schlereth's second section re- 
cords the history of U.S. 40 in 
sections beginning with the period 
1827 to 1849. Few roadside 
artifacts of this era remain for 
study by an above-ground 
archeologist, but there are road 
signs along the route noting the 
location of the original Old Na- 
tional Road laid out in the early 
19th century. 

"As U.S. 40 moves through 
several Indiana towns, it is often 
still locally called the National 
Road, National Pike, National 
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Avenue or Cumberland Street or 
Avenue, Schler th writes. "The 
latter place-name is derived from 
the original government name for 
the route, so designated because it 
began in Cumberland, Md." 

In the second era, 1850 to 1925, 
the federal government nearly 
abandoned responsibility for the 
highway. It was an age of private 
highway associations which 
charted and maintained the roads, 
including Old National Road. A few 
artifacts remain from this period. 

By the late 20s, increasing use of 
automobiles brought the govern- 


ment back into the highway busi- 


ness and Old National Road 
became officially designated as 
U.S. 40. Readers who frequently 
traveled across the state from 1926 
to 1956 will recognize many of the 
photographs Schleveth has chosen 


to illustrate this period of highway 
history. 
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U.S. 40 


Since 1956, development of the 
interstate highway system has left 
the old highway something of a 
backwater, although I-70 closely 
parallels both Old National Road 
and U.S. 40. Three interstate 
highways intersect with U.S. 40 in 
Indianapolis — 1-74/465, 1-70/65, 
and 1-465. 

Area readers will be especially 
fascinated with photographs from 
the Martin collection included as 
illustrations. The complex set of 
road signs where Cherry Street 
intersects Third Street is unnoticed 
by daily travelers, but seems more 
interesting and unusual when 
featured by an above-ground 
archeologist. 

The book, available in softcover 
only, sells for $13.95 and may be 
purchased at local bookstores or by 
mail from the Indiana Historical 
Society, 315 W. Ohio St, In- 
dianapolis 46202. 


The Old National Road “<< 4, mp 


) a 
By DOROTHY J. CLARK Lacon kirk 7 Acn 
The story of the National Roard is a chronicle of people, of events and also of time. 
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fore the great highway carned its name, British colonists opened the way into the West and met 


Frenchmen and Indians there. 


The eastern part of the road was first used by buckskin-clad rangers. 
Young George Washington and the ill-fated Edward Braddock during 


the colonial wars and the 


struggle for independence played important roles in the usc of the read and furthered its development. 
The heyday of the road was during the mass migration tc the West in the early decades of the nine- 


teenth century. 


By the time of the Civil War, railrcads furnished easier and faster transportation, 


and after the war, the road fell into disuse exce pt for local farmers, and suddenly died. 
it was not until the invention 
of the 


"horseless carriage" that 
the National 
Road began to 
come to life 
again. ‘The 
sound of the 
strange auto- 
mobile horn 
awakened it. 


The new “ma 

chines” d c- į; 

s manded good | 
Dorothy J. Clark roads and! 


eventually got them. 


tional Road came into its own! 


again as U.S. 40, with its never- | West of Mount Meridian, Beste’s 
ending stream of trucks, trailers, | amazed eyes saw the road disap- 


buses and family pleasure cars. 

Since the National Road is one 
of Terre Haute's main streets, our 
present Wabash Avenue formerly 
called Main Street, its history 
alfected s in many ways. The 
Road entered the state of Indiana 
at Richmond, Ind. founded in 
1805 by the Quakers. Here the 
industrious citizens kept the road 
in fine condition. West of Rich- 
mond, however, the road left much 
to be desired, as it continued on 
through Indianapolis and Terre 
| Haute and projected into Illinois 
as far as Vandalia. This little 
chant voiced the popular opinion 
of the road: 

“The roads are impassable— 
Hardly jackassable: 

I think those that travel 'em 
Should turn out and gravel 'em." 
One of the best accounts we have 
; of the Hoosier section of: the Na- 
tional Road was wrilten by the 
1 Englishman, J. Richard Beste, who 
was touring this country with his 
‘family. On June 27, 1854, they left 
Indianapolis and headed west in 


| 
| 


their specially constructed spring- | Wabash. At night they slept on the 


less wagon covered with white 
canvas and filled with straw in lieu 
of seats. The first section of road 
west of Indianapolis was a plank 
highway of boards three inches 
thick and securely nailed to sleep- 
ers, which Beste described as ris- 
ing falling under them with the 
“clasticity af a ballroom floor.” 
Turned Into Trail. 


| 


rt 
emere 


The Na- ! eult and uncomfortable. 


Then the road grew worsc and 


| place for supper and the night was 


the couniry wilder. The road de- 
generated into a traii with water 
tables on both sides chocked with 
debris and the center a series of 
muddy furrows and wide pits. Pass- 
ing through Mount Meridan, Beste 
found the highway with its top soil 
washed away, exposing quicksand, 
and a lrack just wide enough for 
the wheels of his new wagon. Huge 
| tree trunks lay haphazardly across 
hollows, making driving both diffi- 


spot was a favored one for decades 
with movers and gypsies. While the 
bacon sputtered over a fire and 
biscuits browned, stern Yankees 
might have swapped horse talk 
with swarthy fortune-tellers and 
listened to the music of the gypsy 
violins. 

Camping under the Indiana moon 
even in midsummer, was much 
to common for Beste. He pre- 
ferred taverns, although he might 
have been far more comfortable 
had he passed some of them by 
in favor of the countryside. Arriv- 
ing at Terre Haute he registered at 
the Prairie House (now the Terre 
Haute House at Seventh and Wa- 
bash). Ample and hospitable as this 
inn was, Beste was anxious to leave 
it and push on into Illinois. Unwell 
and in mortal fear of cholera then 
prevalent along the Wabash, he 
hurried his family off to hear Mass. 
He knew by the time they returned 
that he could not continue west. 


Became Violently Hl. 


During the night both Beste and 
his daughter, Isabel, became vi- 
olently ill. Dr. Read did his best 
for them, and Mr. Beste slowly be- 
gan to recover, but the little girl 
died. Many of the local townspeople 
attended the church funeral and 
followed the funeral procession to 
the grave about two miles from 
town in the Catholic Cemetery on 
the Wabash River. Beste's western 
trip was over. The family took 
passage on a Wabash canal boat, 
the first step in the long journey 
back to England. 


Out from Terre Haute on the 
National Road came long strings 
of wagons and horsemen to found 
half a dozen towns and a thousand 
farms on the prairies and wood- 
lands of south central Illinois. 


But the worst was yet to come. 


pear into a forest. Not even a 
track remained on the smooth 
green grass. One minute he was 
on a rutted, log-strewed trail, and 
next he was driving aimlessly un- 
der shady oak trees. 

Terre Haute was journey’s end 
in Indiana of Uncle Sam’s Road. 
As soon as movers entered the 
state they heard of Terre Haute. 
Even Knightstown, named to honor 
the road’s surveyor, Jonathan 
Knight, lacked the appeal of both 
Indianapolis and the Wabash coun- 
try. Beste, en route to Terre Haute, 
talked with emigrants by the score. 
Most of them fixed their eyes 
steadfastly on the little town that 
in the eighteenth century was on 
the dividing line between the 
provinces of Canada and Louisi- 
ana. Platted in 1816, Terre Haute 
flourished in the ensuing decades 
as the result of the emigrant 
travel and traffic on the Wabash 
River. 

Alt Head for Wabash. 

Plodding wearily westward, 
Beste observed a "swelling tide of 
people." All were heading for the 


ground or in the wagons. Their 
campfires gleamed like a steady 


row of candles. A favorite stopping gently on either side of the road. 


High as a hérse's head, the stalks 
rose up ,ío throw out coarse 
leaves that made the earth a 
carpet of deep green. Sometimes 
only the canvas top of a wagon 
could be scen above the tips of 
the grass nine fect tall. 
white tops looked like sails float- 
ing over a somber-greenish sca. 
Stage Coaches Here. 

A whole generation of local 
youngsters are growing up be- 
lieving that stagecoaches were 
only to be found "way out West.” 
before 


Shady Lane, some forty-nine miles 
west of Indianapolis. From syca- 
more logs—so the local legend 
| Boes—thrown on the road to make 
‘tr aveling easier, had sprung the 
trees that shaded the lanc so 
beautifully. An ideal campsite, the 


aren't told that 


These | 


Next Sunday T'I tell you about 
another incident on ihe old Na- 
tional Road, the 1913 aulo race 
with a train between Indianapolis 
and Terre Haute, a grudge fight 
between two types of transporta- 
tion. 


was the 
——— 


They 
Wyatt Earp and Marshall Dillon 
were ever heard of, we had stage- 
coaches here. The Wabash River 
Was once the western frontier, 
just as later the Mississippi River 


*iumping off place.” 7 


| 
Long be-| 


Here the gold-hued grass waved 
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U.S. 40 NAMED MAY oe í ML 
ENGINEERING Lanomank 
Community Affairs 

The National Road, located n 
Cumberland, Md., and Vandalia, II., has 
been designated a National Historic Civil 
Engineering Landmark. This highway was 
the precursor of today's federal system and 
represented the highest standards of road 
design and construction at the time. 

A bronze plaque will be placed in the Na- 
tional Road/Zane Grey Museum, 
Zanesville, Olio, on Saturday, June 19 at 
2:00 p.m. Arthur J. Fox, Jr., President of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, will 
present the plaque, which will be perma- 
nently displayed at the museum. This Bi- 
centennial award ceremony will be held in 
conjunction with the Annual Zane Trace's 
Day Celebration to commemorate the 
heritage of today's highway system. 

The history of The National Road is typi- 
cal of American ingenuity. A route west- 
ward, while actually envisioned by George 
Washington in 1789, was not realized until 
some 22 years later by Albert Gallatin, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury under President 
Jefferson. Gallatin, once a surveyor him- 
self, supervised construction of The Na- 
tional Road - the "Main Street of America," 
as it came to be known in its prime - the 
great land link to the West. The first high- 
way to be built by federal funds, “The Old 
Pike," today U.S. Route 40, became 600 
miles of fabled folklore. 

The National Road, which bridged 
streams and crossed difficult land barriers, 
was constructed from 1811 to 1839. Earlier, 
however, Ebenezer Zane, founder of 
Wheeling, W. Va., cleared a road from 
Wheeling west through Ohio County. 
Zanesville, Lancaster, and Chillicothe | 
prospered on what was then known as 
Zane’s Trace. Later, part of the Trace 
became a portion of The National Road. 

Originally The National Road was a 
forged link between the seaboard states, 
such as Virginia, and settlers of the Ohio 
Valley. In those early days, all sought ac- 
cess to markets for surplus crops and pro- 
ducts, as well as a land bridge to opening 
new territory for settlement. 

George Washington sought, he wrote, to 
"open a wide door, and make a smooth way 
for the produce of the country to pass to our 
markets before the trade may get into 
another channel." The National Road 
became that wide door and continued so, 


until the coming of the railroad. 
»mpany, P.O. Box 95, Terre "SD 
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The old National Road: 
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. Special to the Banner-Graphic 
. Mentally erase the interstates. Then 
take away all the highways but one--the 
National Road-which begins in Cum- 
berland, Md., and ends in Vandalia, IIl. 
-< “Now you have some idea of the im- 
portance of the National Road in the early 
days. of this nation,” says Ed Lyon, Ball 
State University geography professor of 
U.S. 40, which bisects Putnam County. 
FOR A NUMBER OF YEARS, Prof. 
Lyon has been examining the changing 
scene along the National Road from Rich- 
‘mond, Ind., to Vandalia, capital of Illinois 
from 1820-39. Last spring, he received a 
special assigned leave to begin research 
on the road. 
. "Begin" is the right word, according to 
the professor. . 
- ‘was just able to scratch the surface in 
the allotted time," he reports. 
-1 Lyon on became interested in the National 
Road, which became part of U.S. 40 in the 
- mid-1920's, several years ago when one of 
his daughters was attending business 
. collegein St. Louis. 


ces and. people," he said, “I often 
yeu U. S. 40 from deos to Terre 


pus gs scene li Minor: Vaini 0 
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NATIONAL ROAD: U.S. 40 to us now 


Lyon continued. “The changes occurred in 


‘the occupance of buildings, abandonment 


of various activities, new construction, 
and changes in the road itself. Always, 
there were new people to meet.” 

Lyon said the National Road was started 
in 1806 and completed to Wheeling (now Ww. 


stt vot 
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“THE ROAD,” LYON SAID, "connected 
the Potomac and Ohio Rivers at the closest 
possible point. The eastern terminus. 
Cumberland, made the major aap T 
Baltimore and Washington, D.C., 
cessible to people in the interior." 

- "In 1825, Lyon recounted, "construction - 
began on the western extension. A^far as 
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«From Maryland to Ill 
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Zanesville, it riot Ebenezer 
Zane's trace of 1796-a horse path. After 
that the road entered trackless territory. 

“Many highways," he continued, | 
"passed through a full evolutionary | 
sequence from animal trials, early Indian, | 
trails, and so forth, but the National Road- 
beyond Zanesville--did. not do this. It was - 
the first highway originated specifically to - 
go across the country asa through high- 
waytoaspecific place." ] 

Lyon credits the Society of ‘Friends 
(Quakers) with helping to get the National 
Road extended to Indiana. 

"IN FACT," HE POINTS out, 
“Jonathan Knight, an outstanding Quaker ^ 
from western Pennsylvania, was the U.S. 
commissioner charged with establishing 
the road through Ohio and Indiana. He- 
worked on the project from 1825-27. 
Knightstown, Ind., was named for him. 

“When the Quakers held their first In- 
diana yearly meeting in 1820," reports — 
Lyon, “horses, wagons, and pedestrians 
had a hard time getting through the mud, j 
mire and ruts. There were no true roads 
and Quakers and other farmers found it 
difficult to get crops and produce to 
market. The settlers pushed for extension 
_of the National Road to eastern Indiana. EAI 

Once the National Road reache 


valley where Richmond, Ir d., lie dt Was 
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but a short distance to Centerville. 
Me ^ A TOWN platted in 1814, 
erville was the 
Si cn Wayne Co. seat from 
Lyon says many of the early homes 

such as the Lantz Row Houses, circa 1823- 
35, and the Hornish, Backenstone, King 
and Shortridge houses, which were built in 
1830, still stand. Most predate the National 
Road in Indiana. 

| After Centerville, the National Road 
passes the old Huddleston House near 
Cambridge City, continues through Green- 
field, boyhood home of Hoosier poet James 
Whitcomb Riley, and then goes through 
Indianapolis, passing the spot where Riley 
sloshed across a muddy National Road to 
visit a favorite bookstore next to L.S 
Ayres, Washington and Meridian streets. 

BECAUSE OF THE limited time 
allowed by his leave, Lyon concentrated 
his research on the stretch of U.S. 40 ex- 
tending both east and west of the 
Statehouse in Indianapolis. 

Lyon finds the section of U.S. 40 between 
Greenfield and Indianapolis active from 
a an economic and cultural standpoint. 

U.S. 40 in Indianapolis continues a 
cycle of tear down the old-build the new 
(or make parking lots)," he reports. “Ar- 
chitectural contrasts are everyw Ln 


. 
Col. t, back page this section \ 
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|. "NEW LIGHT INDUSTRIES, new 


. «businesses, revitalization, and remodeling 


of long existent businesses are evident,” 
said the Ball State professor. “The section 
west of the Statehouse is much more 
depressing. Residential areas are not kept 
up nearly as well as those to the east. 
There are abandoned factories, rundown 
bars, adult movies and book stores, motels 
turned massage parlors andso forth.” 


- As Lyon sees it, two economic endeavors 
on U.S. 40 have visably suffered as a result 
of construction of 1-70 which parallels it. 


These are gasoline service stations and 


motels. 


“Stations near the interstate,” said 
Lyon, “have managed by completely 
remodeling or-as.in a number of cases- 
constructing a whole new complex con- 


sisting of a gasoline station, restaurant, 
truck parking area, recreational vehicle 
toilet dumping facility, and an occasional 
picnic table for tourist use. 


«THIS KIND OF FACILITY, of course, 
it the now familiar truck stop," Lyon con- 
tinued. “In several instances an old, 
abondoned service station still stands 
nearby in disrepair.” 


Lyon believes construction and heavy. 


use of 1-70 brought immediate disaster to 
most motels and tourist cabins along the 
portion of U.S. 40 he has studied so far. 
"Large scale motel-restaurant 
operations developed along the interstate 
and provided a convenience that precluded 
going into town to find food or lodging,” he 
pointed out. "As 1-70 intersections were 
constructed, motels flocked to them. 


"SOME MOTEL OPERATORS banded 
together to form a 'club' of highly ad- 
vertised, low-rate motels in order to sur- 
vive,” Lyon said. “This was done west of 
Indianapolis and near the airport." 


Lyon adds that some motels have been 
successfully converted to other uses such 
as antique shops. souvenir Stores, 
ceramics shops, flea markets, used fur- 
niture outlets and even massage parlors. 

The National Road leaves Indiana at 
Terre Haute where moonlight gleaming on 
the Wabash inspired Paul Dresser to write 
“Qn the Banks of the Wabash Far Away.” 

IT ENDS IN VANDALIA where state 
legislator Abraham Lincoln reputedly 

leaped out of a second-story window in the 
former statehouse to prevent a quorum 
being present to vote on a bill he opposed. 
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CENTERVILLE — The other day 
I was asked an intriguing question. 
“Just where do you get your 
material for the articles?" the 
inquirer wanted to know. The answer 
is simply this: from the people. For 
the National Road is the people's 
road. It was built by the people and 
for the people. 

The road also tended to be a 
leveler of social rank. Travelers who 
stopped at a crowded inn could 
expect the eating and sleeping 
accommodations to be simple and 
unpretentious. It was not uncommon 
for travelers to be assigned to a 
large dormitory with large beds. 
One's bedfellow (or fellows!) might 
range from the snoring stage driver 
to the restless circuit Methodist 
preacher. 

The point is, the history of the 
National Road cannot by the very 
nature of the road be separated from 
the people whose lives have been 
affected by the road. For instance, 
the other day in Centerville, Neal 
Druley was telling me about Road 40 

..and how it has been a real part of his 


has been barbering in 
ille- since 1937. Before him, 
er-in-law cut hair and gave 
day nightishaves as far back as 
1903. So, of course, Neal knows the 
National Road well. As a matter of 
fact, one of Neal’s earliest 
memories goes back to just after 
World War I, after the road had been 


gave li 


On the history trail 


Lawson, who 
teaches high 
school history and 
has two degrees 
in English, lives 
in Dublin, Ind., 
which is on the 
National Road. 


By Rob Lawson 
Special to The Tribune-Star 


concreted. Neal recalls that the road 


was so white it hurt your eyes. 
Two lanes, separated by the 
interurban track running through the 
center of town, had been paved. This 
left a section of gravel road between 
the concrete slab and the curb. 
There was also gravel between the 
interurban rails. Neal remembers 
how an occasional window would 
suddenly be smashed without warn- 
ing when loose gravel on the pave- 
ment would get flicked out to one 


side by the hard, narrow tires used ^ 


by the vehicles of that day. 

And Neal remembers the 
Memorial Day traffic which would 
get so thick on Main Street that at 
times it was nearly impossible to 
cross over to the other side. Now, 
Neal reminds me, this was long 
before the interstate was built north 
of town. When he was growing up it 


ife toN 


seemed that especially around 
Memorial Day the whole world was 
traveling on Main Street. 

For days before and after Race 
Day (the Indianapolis 500 Race) one 
could stand by the road and study the 
slow-moving traffic. Maurice Byrket 
of Ogden recalls not only the 
bumper-to-bumper traffic but also 
the clouds of dust raised by Race 
Day traffic before the pavement of 
U.S. 40 through Henry County in the 
early 1920s. This was before the 
bypass or relocation of U.S. 40 
around Ogden and Raysville. 

Byrket said that it was a real 
education to see almost every make 
of car and read the license tags 
representing every region of our 
country. In a sense, the road then 
was a teacher, an educator showing 
by example that the great variety of 
cars passing through town and filled 
with all kinds of people was merely 
a hint of a great and wonderful 
country that lay beyond one's city 
limits. 

Neal says the people of Centerville 
made car-watching a major pastime 
after the race. ‘‘People would take 
their kitchen chairs out in front of 
their houses and sit there, and they'd 
leave the chairs there until they 
went to bed at night, and then they'd 
take them in. 

“One year I thought I'd make a list 
of all the different kinds of cars that 
went toward the race. I think I had 


a list of 30 or 40 makes. There were _ 
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world go by 


many kinds then: Oaklands, Stanley 
Steamers, every once in a while, 
McFarlands, and so on. 

“So many of the people in these 
cars would be so worn out. The one 
that wasn’t driving would have his 
feet hanging out the side of the car. 
And apparently they got a good 
suntan out there because some of 
their faces were just as red as fire.” 

Weli, according to Neal, back in 
the days of the open touring cars, 
some Centerville boys climbed up’ 
into the loft of a livery stable. The 
building is still in use but not as a 
livery stable on the south side of 
Main Street. They had fiiic: Lugs 
with water and were dropping thei 
homemade ''water bombs" on the 
moving targets of home-ward bound 
Memorial Day traffic. i 

Neal continues, ‘“‘There was a car 
coming along from Indianapolis, a 
touring car I guess it was, and they 
threw them out there and hit ’em., 
And these guys jumped out with guns 
and chased them back in there, and 
they got under the hay. And they 
never got caught, I guess." : 

As Neal cuts my hair and answers 
my questions, I look out the window 
at the ebb and flow of Saturday 
traffic. Some barbershops have mir- 
rors on the opposite wall so the 
customer can watch the barber. 
Neal has something else to offer — 
and probably to his way of thinking 
something equally important — the 
National Road. 
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Laying.Out National Roa Road Fixed 
je Sl Ocation Of First Bridge Here. 


By A. R. Markle. 

When Terre Haute was founded | 
the first settlers arrived by the 
jriver, but even before that land- 
‘seekers came in by the Old Army 


‘Road opened by Harrison on his 
way to Tippecanoe. That was still 
the only means of travel until, 
with the new location of the capi- 
‘tal at Indianapolis planned, a road 
was surveyed in 1821 from the fu- 
ture capital to Terre Haute. At 
about the same time a road was 
started to Richmond and when the 
Eovernment surveyors, laying out 
the National Road, reached the 
Indiana state line they found in! 
the next few miles if they followed 
the direct line from Columbus to 
Indianapolis they would cross a| 
small creek several times and missi 
Richmond by a few miles. Con-! 
sequently, they advised Washing-| 
ton that to avoid this they could! 
go south on the state line only a. 
few miles and pass through Rich- 
mond and Cambridge on a state 
road already in operation. Prob- 
ably our own road to Indianapolis | 
presented no such difficulty and 
their notes, made in 1827, show 
that they followed this state road 
very closely as there are many 
references to "mile trees" on the 
| state road. 
i Water Trouble. 


| They noted that from the east- 
i ern bluff as they approached Terre 
Haute near Highland Lawn the 
land from the foot of the hill al- 
most to Terre Haute was covered 
| with a foot ‘or more of water, For 
this reason the middle of the road 
from the foot of the hill to the 
present Ninteenth street was raised 
‘four or five feet above the natural 
grade. This situation still existed 
as late as 1890 although long be- 
‘fore that Lost Creek which over- 
flowed this section had been di- 
verted near the present poor farm 
and found its outlet to the river 
north of Fort Harrison. As late as 
the eighties what is now Nine- 
[on street, south, carried off the 
| Surplus water by what we called 
| the “corporation ditch’ which 
marked the extreme limit of the 
icity. The route of the state road 
[seme angl into the town on the 


same angle that it now bears until, 
;it passed Ninth street, then far out : 
iin the éountry. Instead of con-: 
|tinuing down Wabash the survey 
‘ran directly at the same angle and 
'the survey closed with the state- 
| ment: “The intersection of Fifth! 
;and Ohio streets in the town of | 
Terre Haute." i 

Crossing the River. 


The main travel on the National 
Road still followed this route 
across the river by a ferry at the 
foot of Ohio street. The story is! 
told that when Chauncey Rose 
built the Prairie House he diverted 
this traffic by building a fence 
along the south side between the 
present Eighth and Ninth streets 
and the bend in the strect still 
Shows his choice of the route. 
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While the survey made in 1827 
carried the road.to a proposed 
bridge at the foot of Wabash street 
later known as “National Road 
street," from the west bank of the 
river the National Road cut across 
the bottoms to reach the high 
ground on the west as it does to- 
day. There were, at this time, two 
other roads across the bottoms, 
the Paris road, much as it is now, 
and the River road, but much of 
the year they were almost im- 
passable. Not until the heavy 
travel began on the National Road 
was any plan to bridge the river 
on the National Road attempted. 


| Apparently there was no contract 


let, as though the engineers in- 
tended to build the bridge them- 
selves, because in 1853 the stone 
lying on the west bank intended 
for the bridge with two barges and 
a tow boat were sold and the stone 
used to build the piers for the old 
covered railroad bridge of the 
Terre Haute & Alton Railroad, 
now a part of the Big Four Sys- 
tem. This is the stone which forms 
the west abutment and part of the 
piers of their present bridge. 
Meantime, owing to a dispute with 
the state of Illinois, the entire 
project of a government-owned 
road was abandoned and Indiana, 


which took over this part of it, did 
| nothing toward building a bridge. 

The End of the Road. 
! It is said that the czar of Russia 
used a method for laying out roads 
somewhat similar to our own gov- 
ernment’s method. He laid a ruler 
| across the map and drew a straight 
line from one point to the other. 
| In our ease. after leaving Wheeling 
on the Ohio river the line ran di- 
rectly to Columbus, the capital of 
Ohio, and thence direct to Indian- 
lapolis and from Indianapolis to 
| Vandalia, Ill. then their capital. 
| A direct line from Vandalia to the 
capital of Missouri would have! 
crossed the Mississippi at Alton, | 
but the engineers headed their 
line toward St. Louis, then as now | 
the largest city on the river. Nat- 
urally enough the Illinois legisla- 
ture favored building up one of 
their own cities and the dispute 
finally ended when the government 
abandoned the whole projdet and | 
the states took it over. 

The Later Bridges. 


The first bridge at the foot of | 
i Ohio street was merely an open 
‘plank trestle supported on piling 
‘driven into the river bed. This 
| frequently failed during high, 
‘water and at times was very badly 


idamaged and impassable to traffic. 
iOn one occasion the steamboat 
American Star rammed the bridge 
'and carried away part of it. A 
ilengthy lawsuit was decided in 
favor of the owners of the bridge. 
!Mr. Oakey in his history stated 
‘that in a storm a steamboat called 
ithe Crescent was blown into the 
bridge, 


causing heavy damage. 


iDuring some construction work at, 
one time one man was killed and 
another hurt so that he died later. 
In the early fifties the Drawbridge 
Company, owners of the bridge at 
that time, decided to build a bridge 
at the foot of Wabash street and 
used most of the timber from the 
old bridge in its construction. Dif- | 
ficulty due to high water, which 
often rendered the road impassable 
to vehicle traffic, brought about a 
movement to build a.causeway and 
‘estimates were prepared showing 
the cost by either of the three| 
routes. Finally the middle one was | 
chosen and with a few changes, 
that is the present route from 
Terre Haute to West Terre Haute. 
The original grade went, of course, | 
to meet the bridge at Ohio street, 
and when the Wabash street bridge 
was built a spur was built from it 
to meet that grade; hence the bend 
in the road after leaving the 
bridge. After the grade was built, 
supposedly above any high water, | 
there came the flood of 1858, the 
previous record being the flood of 
1828 which apparently had. never 
been surpassed. This vicinity, 
owing to fhe two railrpad and the 
National Road grades, had forced 
the water to rise much higher. In. 
1864 the Terre Haute Drawbridge ; 
| Company. built the old covered | 
bridge which many of us remem- 
| ber. In 1870 this was bought by 
the county and made a free bridge. 
In 1905 the traction company 
built a street car line from the end 
lof the bridge to Macksville carry- 
iing the trolley wire through the 
‘old bridge but the passengeis 
| transferred through it. Agitation 
for a new bridge resulted in the 
‘erection of the present highway 
i bridge. This was an exception to 
most county contracts in that the 
engineers were Prof. Malverd A. 
(Howe of Rose Polytechnic and the 
| Pennsylvania engineer, F. A. Star- 
| buck, and the work was completed 
ion time with no extras. 
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By ‘EULETA SLOVER '; ANE. jin. vid 


UŽA promitient natiónaf. Etine is bibparing" ‘a à detailed article 


S. Highway 10 travel. and is checking on information Te- 


pé Terre Haute's present and past history along its path, 
"According to information learned Wednesday at City Hall... 

t» Although the.major portion of the magazine editors" ^ contact 
with. Mayor Ralph Tucker was termed "confidential until . after 


the.publication date has beén a 
nounced,” the text. of local in- — 


‘of the mayor was disclosed. .. 
5 Johm G. Biel, local attorney and; 
designated county. historian’. as- 
sociated with the Vigo , County 
Historical. Society, responding 10 
the mayor's request, noted for the 
publication that "Terre Haute 
|was:.a ‘place name’ _long* before 
ihe city, or town- Wasever thought 
"eas: "m 
$ so Thes qid - Freneh ^ called. this 
‘terre haute du.Ousbasehe’.” 
Bid recounted. "This. merely 
meant in French "The Highland 
of “the Wabash’ (and designated 
& &trip of ground on the east sid 
of the river extending from just 
a little south of the city of Terre 
Haute, to a Place. walled. gone 
mma.” i is 
ag "ii Village ht Mieram E. is | 


H ‘Biel noted that history record: 
a litie Indian village located at 


!formation supplied at the and, 


Montezuma where French traders 
stopped en.route from Fort 
Ouitenamon “(now Lafayette) to 
Post Vincent (now Vincennes). 


+ Since the distance between the 


ers, following the Wabash River 
route, stopped „over . night . at 
"The Highlands of the Wabash." 


“When the. old. proprietors. ‘of 
thes, land. company, . which», pur- | 
chased the land here and platted 
Terre. Haute,. bought: this, land,” 
Biel informed, ^it had the name 
already attached to Li TU 


t Thbe-magazine article generally 
is expected to relate the history 
of cities along the route of the 
“Old .. National . Highway,’’...con- 
structed in the 1830's, and opened 
the way to. greater settlement. of 
the: "Indiana, territory and, others 
of the former proram Terri- 
tory... San ool en, Wer d. his 
Mayor. Tucker- expressed his 
pleasure^in the. article. which he 
viewed as another example of na- 
tional interest in- Terre Haute's 


mentary, of. the city, dc Eo 
nd people, the: stated?) 
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TERRE HAUTE, IMDIAMA 
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Office of Auditor of State 
Indianapolis, October 1st,1852 


Whereas, the Legislature of Indiana, in an Act approved 
June 4th 1852, enacted tnat "So much of tne National Road witnin 


this State heretofore ceded to this state by the United States, 
as has not been granted to any Company, togetner witn all mate- 
rials to or near tae same, and now the property of tne state,snall, 
on or before the first day of October next, be put up at Public 
Auction, after due notice of sale, by tne Auditor of State, in con- 
venient lots, and sold to tne nignest bidder; and the proceeds of 
said sale shall be paid into tne State Treasury". 

Therefore be it known, that in pursuance of said enactment, 
I have this day sold to Curtis Gilbert and Ralph Wilson of tne Coun- 
ty of Vigo, and State of Indiana, for tne sum of two hundred and 
twenty five dollars($225) the receipt of which is hereby acknowledged 
tne said Gilbert and Wilson, being tne nignest and best bidders 
therefor, all of the interest of the State of Indiana, in and to do 
much of tne National Road, heretofore granted by Act of Congress, 
approved August 11,1848, as lies between tne Town of Terre Haute 
and tne Western Boundary of tne County of Putnam, in ee of 
Indiana, together with all materials not this day otherwise sold to 
Simeon Ryder, and all the rights and privileges of every kind, be- 
longing to tne State of Indiana, as connected with the said portion 
of said road. 

To Have and to Hold tae same to the said Gilbert and Wilson, 
and to their assigns and associates forever, for the purpose of con- 


structing thereon a Plank or other road, under tne provisions of 


the laws of the State of Indiana. 


In Testimony whereof, I nave hereunto set my hand and the 


seal of my office, at Indianapolis, the day and year first above 
written. 


E. W.H.Ellis 
Auditor of State 


For a valuable consideration we hereby assign, transfer and 
Selover to the Western Plank Road Company all our rignt, title 
and interest in and to the within described Road-and material, the 
said Company to assume and pay the note given for the part of tne 
purchase money and also to pay tne amount adavnced at the time of 
the purchase, &c. November 15, 1852 


C.Gilbert 
Ralph Wilson 
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A force of men began the actual construction of the National Road through | 


Vigo County in the spring of 1834. The work began at Indianapolis and from there 
was pushed east and west. Contractors with their gangs of men, their carts. wheel- 
! barrows, picks, shovels and axes, cut down the trees and threw up the road bed. 
As the first uplift from the seas of mud and mire that at certain seasons had 
“fairly blocked the whole country and made travel of any sort next to impossible, 
‘the National Road was of immeasurable benefit. The dreariness and toil of travel 
"and communication was to be eased, hitherto unbroken forests were to fall back 


m 


on either side of this pathway driven straight through the heart of the state. From 
“boundary to boundary there was to be 149 miles of well-built highway, opening the 
inland sections of the state to settlement and commerce. Well might the citizens 
have been elated over the good fortune governing Terre Haute's location. 
u The government superintendent of the work through this section was Major 
Ogden of the U.S. Army. Under his direction substantial structures were thrown 
across the larger streams by capable engineers who placed thém beyond the reach 
the raging spring freshets that had mocked the feeble attempts of the settlers 
bridge them. Many of the bridges were covered bridges. 
^t Over a half a million dollars was spent in Indiana upon bridges alone. While 


. one in this vicinity still stood after 1900. The old red wooden covered bridge over 
Sugar Creek just beyond Macksville (West Terre Haute) was built between 1838 
and 1840 when the largest force of men emploved on the road in this vicinity 


A long covered bridge was 
thrown across Lost Creek 
near what is now 19th street, 
and older resi- 
dents remem- 
bered it as 
the *yellow 
bridge." Years 
after the 
course of Lost 
Creek was 
changed caus- 
ing it to flow 
into the Wa- 
bashriver 
north instead 
of south of the 
city, the yellow 
bridge stood high and dry. 
Just previous to the Civil War 
_ it was removed and re-set 
"across Otter Creek at Mar- 
- kle's Mill. fot) 
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West of this yellaw bridge 
‘the road was macadamized a 
mile or more through the 
| swamp. the stone being hauled 
from Hepler's quarry near 
-Putnamville. Preparations 
made to bridge the Wa- 
bash, and material for the 
piers was brought from the 

| same quarry. . 


Even alter the Ohio street 
bridge was built in 1847 it of- 
ten proved useless for weeks 
at a time owing to the high 
water. There was no grade 
across the bottoms, only a 

! way cleared through the trees 
"south of the present road, so 
when the river was up the 
ferry plied all the way to 
- Macksville. Sometimes the 
"bottom lands were covered to 
a depth that prohibited 


z fording and was not sufficient 


to allow the passage of the 
ferry-boat. Then travelers and 
“Mails were transported in 
skiffs but immigrants and 
i Wagoners were often obliged 
_to remain two or three weeks 
¿in Terre Haute or Macksville 

waiting opportunity to eross. 
~ McQuilkensville was the 


one ie of the old covered bridges had given way to modern iron bridges 


were at work. Its timbers were still sound some 65 years later. 


original name of the litlte set- |. 
tlement) across the river. It ' 
was íounded.in 1834 by Sa- 

muel MeQuilken who built the 

first house to. accommodate | 
the men at work on the road. | 
_ The*construction of the Na- 

tion Road was carried on until 

various circumstances 

brought an end to the work. 

The unprecedented prosperity 

which had allowed internal 

improvements brought with it, 
unfortunately, reckless | 
speculation, which in turn in- | 
volved the country in the | 
great pamic of 1837. During the | 
political and financial distur- 
bances which followed in the | 
next few years, work on the | 
partially completed road was | 
stopped. 
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accomphshed, for al- 
though i& had not reached the 
high standard specified and 
fulfilled on the eastern divi- : 

sion, the road was the pride of | i 

the state and by far its best |' 
and greatest highway. | 

Traffic. west never equalled 

that east of Wheeling, but 
there was the same dash and || 
freedom, and owing to the 
mewness of the country, the 
dangers of travel were far 
greater. Throughout the |: 
length of the road from Cum- |: 
berland west there grew to be |: 
a striking similarity in |: 
customs and pursuits of the 
dwellers in the towns and |: 
villages. 3 
. . The establishment of a daily |: 
line of mail coaches to In. ; 
dianapolis and the east in 1838 $ 
marked for Terre Haute the |? 
‘real begianing of the National 1 
Road era: Greatest of all the 
glories of which the National |! 
Road could boast were the da- |: 
shing mail coaches. There was i 
a fascinating grandeur, a cer- : 
tain mysterious | and .awe- |: 
compelling dignity to young 
and old alike in their flight 
with the government mails. 
To get down an ice covered 
hill safety it was necessary to |. 
. use two contrivances which 
every coach carried. an ice 
cutter and a rough lock. 
Failure to use them was apt 
to mean disaster. The ice cut- 
ter was iron or steel much | 
like a small sled in ap | 
pearance, the hind wheels | 
being securely locked, this 
was clamped to one of them 
and the rough lock, a short 
Chain with large links, to the 
other. With these attachments 
it was usually possible to keep 
_the rear wheels from slipping 
off the roadway. 
Mail Sent Ahead 
In case a.stage overturned 
and the passengers were not 
_ too badly bruised, they would 
assist in righting it, otherwise 
| elp was procured from the 
nearest farm or settlement. 
-When damage to the coach | 
was too great, the front | 
wheels were detached and the 
, mail sent ahead. 

Coaches floundering through | 
"mud and ice often stalled and | 
-if the travelers’ attempts to f 
due out with rails proved |, 
1 tile, it was necessary. to- 
| Tesort to the aid of oxen or} 
| horses brought from the 
; rest farm. 
|- During March a pril the 
Troad was always d E 


eondition than at any other 
time. Then ligh£-and strongly 

built Is seating about | 
Dur ers and carrying | 
il fores. were R 

à s. Occasionally 

ssible for even 
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A tremendous amount had . 


Uncle Sam was almost as 
particular regarding t he 
transportation of the mails in | 
the 1840’s as at the present | 
time, and it meant a heavy 
forfeit if the stage companies 
failed to deliver them on trme. 
There was, however, one ex- 
cuse which the drivers never 
failed to take advantage of, 
high water. Coming to a deep | 
ford they would unhook one of 
the horses and ride carefully 
across, apparently picking a 
way. wel knowing that the 
passengers would report this | 
delay. * | 
E bq NT enough, | 
however, there was genuine | 
trouble and serious accidents , 
would happen. In attempting | 
to cross a ford west of here a ' 
stage and four horses were | 
swept downstream and under : 
a drift of logs. The gravel bed | 
had washed out just at the | 
crossing and the driver, 
ignorant of this, urged his 
horses into the swollen creek. | 
Fortunately there were mo, 


he made his way to the next 
stop where he p and. 
aitera great deal of _trouble 
recovered the mails which 
were sent on to Terre Haute. 
In the spring of 1848, Jerry 
C. Hidden, a stage driver on 
the Terre Haute and Spring- 
field road, was called as a 
witness in a noted mail rob. 
bery case. The prisoner 
against whom he. was to 
“testify had obtained keys to 
both the through and way 
mail pouches and had offered 
to supply some of the drivers 
* with duplicates for a share ji 
the plunder that they might 
reap by rifling letters. This 
man had operated through 
Ohio, Indiana and Mlinois for. 
some time in spite of the fact » 
` that his description had been 
given by Mr. Hidden and, 
others whom he had approa- ' 
ched. He was finally captured, | 
arraigned before the U.S. Cir- 
cuit court at Indianapolis and > 
a day set for the trial. — 1 


Next week I'll continue with i 
the story of Mr. aped 
stage coachtrip from Terre 
Haute to Indianapolis to ap- | 


pear at the trial... | 
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The survey for the National Road 
west of Indianapolis was begun 
Sept. 10, 1827. It started froma 
stake at the west edge of the town 
plat and continued on Washington 
Street to the White river. It was 
noted that a bridge 356 feet in 
length would be needed and the site 
for the west end of the bridge was 
located north of a notched buckeye 
tree. 

Passing the homes of three set- 
tlers, 10 or 12 more clearings were 
noted between there and Terre 
Haute, each being on the bank of a 
water course. 

After struggling for over a month 
through heavy forests, wading 
creeks, and running their lines 
through the swampy lowlands, the 
surveyors came upon Jenckes’ dis- 
tillery about five miles east of Terre 
Haute and located on the road a 
few feet to.the south. 

This must have been a red letter 
day although it was on the 13th of 
October. The next day was Sunday, 
which must have been enjoyed near 
the distillery, but on Monday morn- 
ing the surveyors started on across 
the Harrison Prairie which was cov- 
ered by water about a foot deep. 

By nightfall they had reached the 
edge of Terre Haute at the east end 
of Wabash Street and had located 


the road along that street to the 
Wabash river. 

The survey had passed through 
heavy timber from the eastern line 
of the state until it reached the 
Harrison Prairie. Three days later 
the survey was completed to the 
Illinois state line which was marked 
by a stake near a notched elm tree 
and 13 chains, 12 links from the "six 
mile tree" on the state line. 

The survey was continued to Van- 


. dalia, then the capital of Illinois, 


and finally the road was located to 
the Mississippi river, but it was never 
graded and bridged by the govern- 
ment beyond Vandalia. 

The first appropriations for open- 
ing the road in Indiana were made 
in 1829. The amount was $51,600. 
It provided that the work should be 
carried on both east and west from 
Indianapolis under two super- 
intendents, each of whom was to be 
paid $800 a year. 

Homer Johnson and John Milroy 
were appointed and in June ad- 
vertised for proposals to cut the 
timber for a road 80 feet wide, 
remove the stumps in the central 30 
feet and do the necessary grading. 
It was planned to work east and 
west from Indianapolis until the 
appropriation was exhausted, but 
the settlers made such objection that 
Washington sent word to change 
the specifications. 


"Ua 
New ones were drawn that did 


not provide for removing the 
stumps. It was provided, however, 
that no stumps were to be over 15 
inches high and that those in the 
center of the road were to be 
rounded and trimmed so as to 
present no serious obstruction to . 
carriages. 


On Oct. 3rd, Milroy wrote from 
Terre Haute that contracts had been 
completed for the entire distance 
across the state, the average price 
being $121 a mile, leaving, as he 
said, a handsome surplus for future 
work. 


A few weeks later additiona! 
instructions came from Washington 
to have the stumps grubbed out 
(after the grading was finished, of 


course). This cost about $75 a mile ~ 


and left a series of holes and 
mounds that made the road im- 
passable. Many complaints were 
made, and those in charge of the 
project still hoped that Congress 
would have it graded and bridged. 


During the next 10 years, Con- 
gress made an additional ap- 
propriation each year for the work 
in Indiana. The act of 1831 pro- 
vided for a bridge over White river. 
Five years later a bridge was au- 
thorized over the Wabash river. — 
Stone was hauled for this bridg 


Vira County Public S brary 


* but it was never built. A ferry was 


used instead until a toll bridge was 


built several years later by private 
enterprise. 


By 1834 the road extended across 


Indiana. A large force of men was 


working that year on the grades 


> and embankments in Vigo County. 


Many of the pioneers made their 


start in life with money earned by 


working on the National Road. They 
were paid 62) cents a day, which 


, was higher than the usual rate of 


pay for labor. 


It is recorded that among those 
who shoveled dirt on the National 
Road in Clay County during the 
spring of 1833 was Morgan Ringo 


‘` who earned in this way the money 
‘to buy his first 40 acres. He later 


became the heaviest taxpayer in the 
county. 


Farmers supplied many teams and 
many of the contractors and 
builders who came to work on the 
road became permanent settlers. It 
brought enthusiasm and prosperity. 
High grades were thrown across 
swamps, substantial bridges were 
built by qualified engineers, and for 
the first time, a road was made able 
to withstand the spring freshets tbat 
had washed away the weaker em- 
bankments of the early settlers. 
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ghWay 40 East Closed; | 


Ground Falls Under Road 


- All four lanes of U.S. Highway at U.S. 40 and the Staunton Road 
40 east of the city near the Vigo-;turnoff and her daughter. Mary 
Clay county line collapsed about Anne, were driving to Terre| Officials said that apparently 
noon Saturday making a wide|Haute and saw the dip in thela water line from Seelyville to 
hole in the highway. highway and stopped. The south|Cloverland. was ruptured by the 

"There were no cars involved!lanes had not started to settlej collapse. Water filled part of 
in ie opes and. no ries uct pr. Er E censurae the hole. 
although some motorists almost|tion wi er daughter, Mrs. & f 
drove into the area. {Pinson pulled to the south lane Hn His NIS, eumd 
< Officials expressed the belief|and came on to Terre Haute. |) ori ^" thei AFETE o 
that the highway gave way into She Was Fone Sulgmecied state ar i ossible further ihh i 

- : eA a the area. ` 


17 On aae As soon as the state police ar- á ET 3 
rived, they: blocked all lanes of| An unidentified eye-witness to 
the cave-in stated that as the 


ee VIS |the highway and minutes later . . 
| 

abandoned underground  coaljthe south lanes collapsed. road caved in a truck being fol- 
mine workings. The place of the collapse was|!owed by a car were on the sec-| 
" [üdiana State Police at the|about a quarter of a mile west|tion of road as it collapsed. The} 
Terre Haute post started receiv-|of U. S. 40 and old highway 340| Witness said that the car and 
ing calls about noon Saturday,|at.the Cloverland turnoff at the|truck almost collided as the 
concerning the collapse of the|county line. truck was thrust backward and 
‘two north lanes of the four-lane] Apparently what happened|the car forwards. - 
‘highway. t E X : Was that old timbers left in the} State po lice routed trucks, 

One driver. Mrs. Roscoe Pin- mine workings abandoned more|buses and other heavy vehicle 
30". telephone operator for the than 40 years ago, rotted away.'traffic to Interstate 70 south of 
Tribune-Star, was one of the With constant pounding byjTerre H i 

: É erre Haute to U.S. Highway 
iirst to discover the road col- heavy trucks and many cars, the 
lapsa. Mrs. Pinson, who lives old tunnels, believed to be 50 to 


100 feet below the surface, final- 
ly collapsed. 


‘Picture On Page 9. 
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PSE— The view of U. S. 40 is looking east about a quarter of a mile west of the Clay-Vigo county line. 
now a garage and filling service station, can be seen at the turn in the highway. The north side of the high- 
d. Caye-in of abandoned mine workings is believed responsible for the 

ill be closed a week to 10 days before repairs can be made. Traffic, 
Photo by Bruce. 


HIGHWAY COLLA 


Old Miami Gardens, 
way (left) collapsed and later the south side collapse 


e condition. State Highway officials said the highway w 
| meanwhile, has been detoured. — 


| BY FRANCES E. HUGHES 

| Star Staff Writer 

| With the opening .of the last 
stretch of 1-70 in Indiana Friday 
from Ind. No. 43, near C r- 
dale, to Ind. No. 46, east of Ter 
Haute—a length of 29.9 miles— 
one is reminded that the first 
cross-country road for which 
Congress appropriated funds 
‘also came through Terre Haute. 

Indiana Governor Edgar D. 

Whitcomb will preside at rib- 
bon-cutting ceremonies shortly 

jbefore noon Friday, officiafly 

'opening the stretch of new high- 

way. 

| The site of the ribbon-cutting 

jwill be at the junction of Ind. 
46 and the I-70 interchange 

{southeast of Terre Haute. 

j + + + E 


| Others who wil! participate in 


the highway opening wil be 
U.S. Congressman John T. 
Myers, Mayor Leland Larrison 
and mayors of various cities and 
towns served by I-70. Several 


senators and members of the In- ' 


diana General Assembly aiso are 
jexpected to attend. 
The Indiana State Highway 


Cemmission requests persons at- ` 


tending the opening ceremonies 
take the eastbound ramp at the 
intersection of Ind. 46 and I-70, 
as if going to Indianapolis, and 
go directly to the parking area 
that has been marked. 

The Staunton High Scboeol, 
Band will provide musical en-' 


tertainment. ie 


The first cross-country road 
that ran through Terre Haute 
was the original Cumberland: 
Road, later known as the Na- 
tional Road, for which Congress 


See NATIONAL ROAD - | 
On Page 7, Column 3 
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1 Westward lo Progréss Tied To Old National Road 
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START OF SOMETHING BIG—Forerunner of 1-70, the new highway that will have the last remaining section between Ind. No. 43 and the Indiana-lllinois 
state line formally opened in ceremonies with Governor Edgar Whitcomb presiding at the ribbon cutting at 11:30 a.m. Friday, was the old National Road. 
In 1803, Congress made the first appropriation for funds for the National Road, the first highway in the country to have money appropriated by Con- 
gress. Travelers through Indiana a half century ago had it easier going than in other parts of the country on this road, which was a super highway of 
its times. These pictures, taken in 1915 by the late E. W. Johnson, former tour writer for The Tribune-Star, show the National Road as it was then. At 
left is the Reelsville covered bridge, located north of the National Road and similar to many such bridges on the 700-mile highway, which started at Cum- 
berland, Md., and ended at St. Louis. The road is now U.S. 40. In the center is Shady Lane, on the old road, a row of trees on each side of the highway 
near Harmony that was familiar to all who regularly traveled the road. A few of these trees are! still there bordering the north lane of U.S. 40. On the 
right ts a hill near Reelsville, showing horses and buggies on the road. The hill was considered one of the hazards of the road in the early days of the 
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National Road 


Continped From Page 1 
made the first appropriation for 
build a road across the 
Allegheny Mountains to the Ohio 
River in 1808. This is the pres- 


This was the official "-— 
ning of the great highway that 
finally ran for 700 miles to 
the Mississippi River, crossing 
SIX states and costing, during 
quarter century it was 


seven million dollars, a huge 
ÉTAT Ton doNars, a huge! 
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tral 30 feet, and do the neces- 
sary grading. By September i 
| 1829, contracts bad been let for 

the entire distance across the 


During the next 10 years, Con-|! 
gress made an additional ap.|: 
propriation each year for thel) 
work is Indiana, all of this add-|: 
ing up to $1,136,600. The acti: 
of 1831 provided for a bridge|: 
over White River, where a fer-|' 
ry had been operated for sev-'. 


+ 
sum in those days. The averagejeral years. The bridge was be-|wagons and carts — the New 
: $13 a mie gun that year and completed] Jersey, the Philadelphia, the 
three years later. It was aj“Yenkee” and the Hoosier, or 
red structure built of| western version of the Cones- 
y 


sor rmn fee a ed ! 
a Taverns along the road were 

amd cost $18,000. centers of the social life of the): 
This bridge was in 


use for|day. Many a damce was held]: 
on 


mod-| music played by the old time 
structure, still in serv-|fiddiers. Judges, riding the cir-|: 
condition. Indianspolis| cuits, together with members|’ 


time was a town ofiof the- bar, made the taverns|: 

persons. The men working|their headquarters and within): 

the road at this time were|their walls were planned many|: 

€^ cents 4 day. of the strategies of those heated |: 

1887 the road was maca-|campaigna that swept the old)’ 

famized through Indianapolis, | Indian , Wiliem Henry 

making Washington Street the| Harrison, into office to the tune 

first paved strest in town. ef ' anoe and Tyler, 

— from Washing "e. rtf suited pu^ NC ACA en fo Mi 
hi is open M. ira official! s cisive ries forj; 
ton, D.*C. to Olio, dias the National Road wes|the Democrats, under the lead-|: 
and now from Ohio|.s a means for transporting ership of such men as James}: 
to Márshal HL EventuaHy, ii| the United States mail and on| Whitcomb and Robert Dale}: 
will end im Utah, after streteh-\this road was an important Owen, and the carrying of the |: 

ing 2,000 miles across Peuhsyl trunk system of mail coach|next presidential election by 
vanie, Ohio, Indiana, THibOlM. unes In 1837, the schedule of|James K. Polk. : 
Missouri, Kansas, Colorado and) ine post office for mail from +++ 3 
Utah. Washington to Indianapolis was| Historians relate au interest.|: 
+ ++ 85% hours and to St. Louis 94ling story about President Mar-| : 


Bi er ours ta Yan Burm, we was pres | 
Dam was Over this road many emi-|dent and candidate for the next: 
m was mede in 1829. The grants came to settle in Terre|presidency. He had vetoed thej; 
amour wae $51,600. K provided! Haute and Vigo County, with|bill for appropriations to im-|: 
the work should be carried 18 q 
some going on into the prairies|prove the National Road, and|: 

f i decided to take a trip of in-|: 


napolis under two superintend- National Road was e ves jon on the road, the|: 
ents, each of whom was to belay far as St. Louis. Som made by any presi-|: 
pud ig & year. re, iue these emigrants traveled in WWE the states west of the|; 
timbef ee E: 80 feet. wide, covered wagons which held all|eriginal 13. : 


.|Their cattle, hogs and extra 
horses were herded along be- 


September, _. 

1829, contracts had been let for| Side them. l 
the entire distance acrosë the| Some traveled in old- 
state. ee tine a n Aor 

During the next 10 years, Con-|riages, built so they could strad- : : : 
gress "aide an additional ap-|dle stumps and ford streams. he arrived in tre 
propriation each year for the|Light wagons, were used by; An old Whig na Hale had : 
‘work is Indiana, all o£ this add-jsome. They were pulled by aj|charge of the stage coach line! : 
ing up to $1,136,600. The act single team or horses — or between Indiana and Need ; 
of 1531 provided for a bridge|even, oxen. Other people came|Haute. He was a pronounced): 
jover White River, where a fer-|by carts — even push carts. advocate of the intemal im-/: 


vement bill and was, in his): 
lry had been operated for sev- And there were all types of shia 1 coniractór. He talked told 


Van Buren about the bad con- 
dition of the road from Indian-! 
apolis to St. Louis, but the}: 
President did not listen. 


fastest horses and-the best driv-| 


ers were arranged in relays so|: 
he might cover the territory): 
comfortably and safely. Three|: 
weeks after he left Washington|: 
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Fabled U.S. 40, known from the earliest days to cross-country travelers, 


soon will take a minor role in long-distance motoring. Tourists, using 


new Interstate 70, will miss some of Indiana’s more interesting spots. 


A link between old and new: New Interstate 465 takes off 
from historic U.S. 40 a few miles west of Indianapolis. 
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AND WEST 


By ERNEST A. WILKINSON 


W... THE continuing upsurge of 
interstate road construction across the 
nation, the time is not far off when 
some of our fabled and historically im- 
portant highways will fade into virtual 
oblivion as cross-country routes. 

One such is U.S. 40, long known 
as the National Road, which slices its 
way across Indiana on its winding 
course from east to west. 

U.S. 40 is not just another high- 
way. Its story in Indiana is sprinkled 
with mystery, humor, tragedy. It has 
left its imprint on the pages of history. 

The old highway, soon to be rele- 
gated to a minor role, helped carry 
civilization westward, to Indiana and 
beyond, and ever since has helped 
maintain our economic and social life. 


«~ New Interstate 70 will roughly, 


parallel U.S. 40 from Atlantic City, 
N.J., to San Francisco, Cal It will 
bring more speed, perhaps relatively 
more safety; but motorists, especially 
vacationers, will miss interesting old 
towns, picturesque antique buildings, 
historical sites. This will be good for 
speedometer readings, but not so good 
for interesting travel. 


THE STORY of the National Road 
begins with George Washington. 

As a young Colonial officer of 
Virginia, Washington blazed part of 
the National Road’s route across the 
forests, rivers and mountains of Penn- 
sylvania while on a trip to old Fort 
Duquesne, near present-day Pitts- 
burgh. A year later—over the same 
route—he accompanied British Gen. 
Braddock on a fruitless expedition 
against the French. 

On the way, soldiers hacked out a 
broad path along Washington’s blazed 
trail for the wagons hauling military 
supplies. 

As President, Washington began 
planning a highway to serve as a link 
between the Eastern seaboard and the 
Middle West. After his death, Con- 
gress, in 1806, authorized the start of 
construction of the National Road that 
eventually followed Washington's 
blazed trail before stretching across 
the prairies of Ohio, Indiana and 
Ilinois. 

The road was first planned to run 
south of the Ohio and Indiana capitals 
from Wheeling, W.Va., to Vincennes 
and St. Louis. But pressure from the 
state capitals resulted in a route 
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through Columbus, O., Indianapolis 
and Vandalia, then the Illinois seat of 
government. 

Surveying for the Indiana section 
began in 1827 and the highway was 
completed across the state in 1834 at 
an average cost of $10,000 a mile, 
a hundred times less than the $1,000,- 
000 a mile being spent on Interstate 70. 

Of the 700 miles of the original 
National Road, 154 are in Indiana. 
The western terminus was at Van- 
dalia. With the arrival of motor ve- 
hicles, the road was extended to the 
West coast and became U.S. 40. 

The highway also has been called 
the Cumberland Road (because it 
started originally at Cumberland, Md.) 
and the Great Western Road. 

When it was built, the road passed 
through only four Indiana towns— 
Richmond, Centerville, Indianapolis 
and Terre Haute. But new towns 
sprang into being, starting as mere 
stagecoach stops. Here were inns 
and livery stables, the motels, restau- 
rants and gasoline stations of their 
time. Some of these early buildings 
are still standing; monuments and 
markers point out where other land- 
marks once stood. 

Symbolic, certainly, of many as- 
pects of U.S. 40 is the famous statue, 
Madonna of the Trail, which stands on 
a knoll in Glen Miller Park on Rich- 
mond’s east side. The sculpture rep- 
resents a patient mother, in pioneer 
dress; looking hopefully westward but 
with a hint of longing for the old 
home back East. The statue is one of 
three identical ones along U.S. 40. The 
others are at Wheeling, W.Va., and 
Vandalia, Il]. 

At Richmond, which was settled 
mostly by Quakers, is one of Indiana's 
first colleges, Earlham, a Quaker 
school founded in 1847. Its campus 
borders the old National Road. 

One of the first towns to be 
founded was Cambridge City in west- 
ern Wayne County where a famous 
inn, the Huddleston House was built 
in 1839 by a Quaker, John Huddleston. 
Until recently it was a restaurant and 
antique shop operated by Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul L. Cochran. 

It was reputed to have been a sta- 
tion on the underground railroad. The 
Huddlestons, ardent foes of slavery, 
are believed to have built a tunnel 

(Continued on Next Page) 


In Richmond's Glen Miller Park, this beautiful statue looks 
out on U.S. 40 traffic. It is called Madonna of the Trail. 


The famous old Huddleston House at Cambridge City, was one 
of the first of numerous inns built on the National Road. 
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Knightstown Spring is as popular a resting and picnicing 
place for travelers as when U.S. 40 was a dusty highway. 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


from a basement of the house south 
to an opening in a woods to hide run- 
away slaves. 

Three presidents, Abraham Lin- 
coln, James K. Polk and Martin Van 
Buren, ate and slept in the Huddleston 
House. Huddleston once pulled Van 
Buren's coach out of mud in front of 
the inn. No liquor was permitted in 
Huddleston House, but in many of the 
other inns along the road some of the 
best imported wines and other bev- 
erages were to be had. 


WESTWARD NEAR Knightstown 
a marker at Knightstown Spring, now 
a roadside park, tells that this once 
was a camping ground for wagon 
trains where there was shade and a 
cool spring to quench the thirst of 
dusty throats. 

Today it serves the same purpose; 
auto and truck drivers pull off the 
road to eat picnic lunches or rest. 

From the roadside park today's 
westward traveler speeds across a flat, 
straight stretch of highway bordered 
by prosperous farms before crossing 
Brandywine Creek made famous in 
poetry by James Whitcomb Riley who 
grew up in Greenfield near the rustic 
stream. 

Here one can rest along the little 
stream in a city park or visit Riley's 
boyhood home in the heart of the town 
on the north side of the National Road. 

There have been many chronicles 
of the road and one was a poem, 
Chitd's World, written by Riley who 
witnessed from his front porch the 
great migrations of the 1850s. 

"To us children it was the high- 
way that led to all the wonderful 
places on the inhabital globe," said 
Riley. “Our childish imagination didn't 
carry us much further than the reaches 
of the old road. It was the artery of 
the whole living world.” 

"Main Street of America," is the 
last line of the poem. 


MAIN STREET it is. Next, the 
road runs through the heart of Indi- 
anapolis as Washington Street, gen- 
erally following the original route. 

In Indianapolis the road was cov- 
ered with 10 inches of crushed stone. 
Along the road were inns, livery 
stables, businesses of all types. 

At an 1833 New Year party at 
the old Union Inn in Indianapolis, a 
generous, tipsy traveler “bought the 
house” drinks. The 29 drinks of bonded 
whisky served to the celebrants, cost 
the traveler only $1.43. 

Then, as now, state laws prohib- 
ited serving liquor to intoxicated per- 
sons. Laws also governed prices and 
type of accommodations at inns, pro- 
hibited drunken and reckless driving, 
speeding and overweight loads. 

But traffic arrests in those days 
were few, usually made on complaints 
of stagecoach passengers who were 
bruised in bouncing stages as tobacco- 
chewing teamsters whipped their 
horses in impromptu races. 
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Travelers frequently stop in Greenfield to see statue 
of poet James Whitcomb Riley on the courthouse grounds. 


The boyhood home of Riley on Greenfield's west side is 
an atraction for many tourists along the National Road. 


The road once was the auditorium 
where spectators stood to listen to a 
speech by Lincoln from a balcony of 
the old Bates House which stood on 
the present site of the Claypool Hotel. 
A marker on the Washington Street 
side of the hotel tells the story. 

A short distance west on the east 
bank of White River and half a block 
north of Washington Street is a large 
rock. A bronze tablet on the rock tells 
that this is the site of the first log 
cabin in Indianapolis which was laid 
out in 1821. The cabin is at the end 
of the three-block-long Washington 
Avenue which was the first route of 
the National Road in that area. 


IT WAS along the National Road 
that a stage coach carried Van Buren 
to a muddy welcome in Plainfield 


while he was campaigning for a sec- 
ond term in the White House. 

Standing beneath a large elm tree 
at the foot of a hill in Plainfield many 
of the good Quaker folk of the town 
awaited Van Buren’s arrival. 

With glee in their eyes, they 
watched the stage come thundering 
down the hill. A quick stop and a short 
gee on the reins by the driver upset 
the coach, spilling Van Buren into the 
mud. This was on June 13, 1842. 

It all had been arranged earlier, 
so it has been said, by Plainfield resi- 
dents who reportedly bribed the team- 
ster to show their displeasure with 
Van Buren's veto of funds to repair 
the muddy road. 

The tree became known as the 
Van Buren Elm. A storm felled it in 


This marker on the Claypool Hotel commemorates the day 
Hoosiers stood in National Road to hear Lincoln speak. 
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The first cabin in Indianapolis was built on this site 
on the banks of White River along the old highway route. 


1929, but a marker shows where it 
stood. 


ON THE NORTH side of U.S. 40 
between Plainfield and Belleville is 
Iron's Cemetery, with grave markers 
dating back to the early days of the 
National Road. On one headstone be- 
neath a fallen tree limb, a marker 
states briefly: 

"Eliza, Wife of Simon Hornady/, 
Died Oct. 20, 1846, age 32 yrs.” / 

She may have been one of the pio- 
neer women who died along the way 'to 
a new home in virgin lands of the 
West, victim of a strange fever, of a 
kick in the head by a horse or of food 
poisoning, no telling what. 

A 3-year-old girl, member of a 
train of covered wagons, died of food 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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poisoning at Stilesville. Her remains 
are in an unmarked grave there. Her 
name is unknown. 

But she still lingers in the memory 
of Mrs. Sewell Leitzman, who lives in 
a stately white home built in 1907 on 
the south side of U.S. 40 west of Belle- 
ville. 

The story of the little girl was 
handed down to Mrs. Leitzman by her 
mother. Together the two, when Mrs. 
Leitzman was a child, each year placed 
flowers on the grave. 


MOUNT MERIDIAN, west of 
Stilesville, is another town which began 
as a stagecoach stop. Here Henry 
Ward Beecher, famous preacher and 
abolitionist, once spent a night. 

Putnamville and Manhattan, next 
along the route, are little towns that 
still show reminders of the early road 
in the old brick buildings that stand 
along the right of way. 

The golden voice of the Swedish 
Nightingale, Jenny Lind, probably was 
heard in song in inns here as she trav- 
eled the National Road on a celebrated 
concert tour under the guidance of 
the great showman, P. T. Barnum. 


JUST AS THE new interstate will 
bypass towns, U.S. 40 when it was 
widened into a dual-lane highway in 
1940, went to the south of Reelsville, 
a little town on a western Putnam 
County hill. Its old buildings reflect 
the history of the road. West of town, 
the old road, paved with the coming 
of the auto, ends at the foot of a hill 
in a welter of brush and trash. 

On another hill a few miles to the 
west in Clay County the highway runs 
through a row of trees—it is Shady 
Lane once a campsite for gypsies. 

The highway runs through the 
heart of Brazil, the Clay County seat, 
and is known there as the National 
Road. 

West of Brazil, U.S. 40 runs a 
little to the south of the original route, 
but Ind. 340 still follows the old road 
west to the Vigo County line. 

In Terre Haute the road is Wa- 
bash Avenue. Where the Terre Haute 
House hotel now stands, was one of the 
famous inns of a bygone era, the 
Prairie House. 

The road spans the Wabash River 
near the boyhood home of Paul 
Dresser who made the river famous 
in song. Before reaching the Illinois 
line for its southwestward push to 
Vandalia and St. Louis, the road 
passes through West Terre Haute, a 
quiet, little town. 


Ix A FEW years Interstate 70 wil be 
completed and travelers will speed 
across the state unaware of the many 
interesting, historic towns they are 
bypassing. But it will be another 


: achievement in the slow course of em- 
li pire as it provides a new link tying 


together the vast country as envisioned 
by the planners of the National Road. 


* x x xk * 


Sunday— The Indianapolis Star Magazine 


A marker at Plainfield shows the spot where 
Martin VanBuren was dumped from stagecoach. 


As a girl Mrs. Sewell Leitzman took flowers to 
grave of a child who died on a wagon train. 


End of the line: Here the famous old highway 
leaves Indiana on its winding way westward. 
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GLENDALE 
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you set the stage in 


Casualmaker nylon jersey 


12:98 


Enter summer . .. with it's hottest, most 
humid days. You appear... . calm, cool and 
pretty, in this nylon jersey brush-stroke 
print A wash without worry fashion as 
easy-care as it is flattering. Black, blue or 
brown on white; sizes 12-20, 1215-221^. 


Dial ^n Shop ME 1-8575 
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exclusive with 
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go 
all day 
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STORE 
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BLACK! BROWN! GREEN! 


The hottest day won't faze the crisp, business- 
like air of this classic with flattery in every line. 
Easy step-in styling, smart rope belt, wide 


GLENDALE AND SOUTHERN flung collar. Washable as washable can be! 
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PLAZA 9 Budget Dresses, Downstairs at Block's Downtown, 
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The Wm. H. Block Co., Downstairs, Indianapolis 9, Indiana 
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BACK WHEN 


About 1895 these young women, dressed in their “best bib and 
tucker” posed for the photographer before attending Mrs. 
Ruth Gray's Sunday school class. In the front row, right to 
left, are Mrs. Alice Wampler and Mrs. Lucy Bracken of Gos- 
port, who lent the picture. 


It was nippy weather early in March, 1898, when these two 
youths removed the top from their buggy before going for a 
drive in an area near Headlee in White County. A buffalo robe 
protected them against chilling. Left to right, Charles Platner 
and A. J. Reames, who had just finished his first year of teach- 
ing at a salary of $35 a month. Photo sent in by Reames of 
Greenwood Village, Greenwood. 


Nothing remained of the West Washington Street bridge over 
White River in Indianapolis when this photograph was taken 
at the peak of the high water during the famous flood of 1913. 
Postcard submitted by Ray Enders, 813 South Brandon Street, 
Kokomo. 
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U.S. 40: 
Architect Of A 
Different Age 


By ERNESTINE ROSE 


This vintage house in Cambridge City was one of many stately 
buildings which grew in number as traffic on U.S. 40 increased. 


22 Vigo County Publie Library aot 


This mural in a Washington (Pa.) hotel depicts the mode of travélgin the early days of the 


Community Affairs File 


Fiitiono! Road! 


it looks much like it did in this photo taken some years ago. 


Tue OLD National Road. or 
U.S. 40 (Washington Street in In- 
dianapolis) is the first road of its 
kind ever constructed by the 
United States government. Its im- 
portance in the growth of the 
country cannot be imagined. 


But life on the road also gives 
a colorful picture of this period of 
development (from 1818 when the 
first section opened, to 1834 when 
it reached Indianapolis, to 1843 
when it reached Terre Haute). 


"During the twenty years of its 
greatness a steady steam of ‘mov- 
ers’ with their wagons, droves of 
cattle, hogs and sheep poured into 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois," wrote 
Indiana historian Logan Esarey. 
“For months at a time, there was 


no moment in daytime when a 
family wagon was not in sight. At 
night the road appeared like the 
picket line of an army, camp fires 
so thick they were almost like 
street lights. 

“Mail coaches were drawn by 
4 to 6 spirited Virginia bred 
horses usually on time to the 
minute. Teams were changed 
about every ten miles. Stable boys 
were waiting to make the change 
quickly to fresh horses. Hundreds 
of wagoners hauled freight from 
1830 to 1860 and there was a 
continuous line of homeseekers. 
From 1827 to 1836 there was es- 
timated one family every 30 min- 
utes, sometimes 20 families in a 
company." 

Julia Levering's Historic Indi- 
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Forest Park High School (above) is a consolidation 
of Ferdinand and Birdseye high schools. The town’s 
German heritage (below) turns up everywhere. 
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"ana says, "Travel was not then gular that people could tell the relays of fresh horses about every of 1833 lists mail delivery to Cen- 


the matter-of-course affair of a 
few hours to the coast that it is in 
these days. The coaches went 
across the mountains at the rate 
of five miles an hour, changing 
horses three or four times a day, 
and stopping for rest over night at 
the famous old wayside taverns.” 


The many taverns along the 
road were distinctive. Unlike 
those in New England, which 
were primarily meeting places 
and drinking spots, those in the 
West were built in the midst of the 
forests to meet the needs of the 
travelers. There was plenty of 
good food and ground meal. 


Every tavern had an enormous 
fireplace, many of them large 
enough to hold a wagon load of 
wood. Beside the fireplace were 
the flip iron and a poker seven or 
eight feet long. Only the innkeeper 
was the master of the poker and 
took complete charge of the fire. 


Anovrew Jackson was reputed 
to prefer home cured ham at the 
taverns to anything else, and Hen- 
ry Clay extolled the wonders of 
the buckwheat cakes. 


There also were wagon houses, 
where the wagoners who carried 
the freight stayed at night. These 
had a large general room with a 
great fireplace, before which the 
wagoners could lay their blankets. 
The simple buildings were sur- 
rounded by big yards with gener- 
ous barns and watering troughs. 
At times, it was said, as many as 
100 tired horses could be heard 
munching their corn in a single 
wagon house yard. 


It was welcome respite from 
the rough road itself. Mostly it 
was roughly constructed, rough 
and bumpy where trees had been 
felled to clear the trail—dusty in 
dry weather or almost impassable 
during rainy seasons. Much of it 
was planked, with split logs laid 
across the road. Stage coaches 
were constructed with a ring bolt 
that could be slipped out to sepa- 
rate the horses and front wheels 
from the rest of the coach, which 
helped prevent accidents. 


A guest in one of the taverns 
wrote a jingle in the register: 


The roads are impassable 
Hardly jackassable 

I think those that travel 'em 
Should turn out and gravel 


? 


em. 


An important function of the 
road was to carry the mail. The 
arrival of the mail was the most 
exciting event of the day in the 
towns. Their schedule was so re- 


time by the arrival of the mail 
coach. 


The run between Washington, 
D.C., and Indianapolis, for exam- 
ple, was exactly 65 hours. The 
coaches ran day and night with 


12 miles. 


At the foot of each steep hill 
stood a ''postillon"—a groom with 
two horses ready to be added to 


the four horse team, to aid the 
ascent. The Indianapolis Journal 


terville three times a week and to 


Terre Haute twice a week. | 


Tue DRIVERS of the mail and 
Continued on Page 24 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Do You Read 
Small Ads Like This? 


As part of an advertising 
program we will send to 
every reader of this pub- 
lication who sees and re- 
turns this printed notice 
(this original” notice; no 
photocopies accepted) a 
pair of genuine diamond 
stud earrings for the sum of 
$5 plus $1 shipping and 
handling. There is no fur- 
ther monetary obligation. 
[Each diamond of the pair 
is a genuine .25 pt 10-facet 
round diamond and will be 
accompanied by our Certi- 
ficate of Authenticity to 
that effect.] This adver- 
tising program is being 
placed simultaneously in 
other publications. If you 
see it in more than one 
publication, please let us 
know, as this information 


is helpful to us. Should you 

wish to return your ear- 
rings you may do so at any 
time to the address below 
and receive a full refund. 
(There is a timit of two (2) 
pairs of diamond earrings 
per address. If you wish to 
request a second pair, you 
may do so by enclosing an 
additional $5 plus $1 ship- 
ping and handling.] Please 

enclose this original notice 

with your request; photo- 

copies will not be accepted. 

Send appropriate sum to- 

gether with your name and 

address to: ABERNATHY & 

CLOSTHER, LTD., Diamond 

Earring Advertising Pro- 

gram, Dept. 608-27, Box 

1310, Westbury, New York 

11590. 


(A82350) 
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Continued from Page 23 


the passenger stage coaches were 
the envy of the youths of every 
state for their social and business 
position. There was keen competi- 
tion among the drivers and many 
races were run. 

One especially famous driver, 
known as Old Mount, was 6 feet 6 
inches tall and weighed 465 
pounds, providing front-of-the- 
coach ballast for trunks loaded in 
the rear boot. 

Horse harnesses frequently 
were decorated with bells. Some- 
times a driver had to yield the 
high crown of the road in passing 
and was ditched. No one ever 
volunteered to help, but never 
refused when asked. The rescuer 
was then awarded the bells of the 
victim, who lost the right to use 
bells until he rescued someone 
else. This is supposedly the origin 
of the expression. “He was there 
with bells on.” 

Stage lines had colorful names 
like Good Intent, Mail Pilot, June 
Bug, Stocktons, and coaches were 
named, too, such as the Lafayette, 
Queen Victoria, Rough and 
Ready. The keen competition was 
reflected in the jingle:. *If you 
take a seat in Stocktons Line, You 
are sure to be passed by Pete 
Burdine.” 


In stage coaches three seats 
each held three people arid a 10th 
passenger could sit outside with 
the driver. Mail coaches carried 
only three passengers. who sat in 
a square box-like compartment 
with the driver, called the ‘‘monk- 
ey box’’. Fares averaged about 5 
cents a mile. 

Renowned people traveled over 
the road. One story about Henry 
Clay reported that his coach upset 
near Uniontown, Pa. As he picked 
himself up and brushed off the 
dirt, he remarked that he was 
mixing the Clay of Kentucky with 
the limestone of Pennsylvania. 

On one trip P. T. Barnum, who 
was manager for singer Jenny 
Lind, put up with his party at 
Boss Rush's tavern. A crowd as- 
sembled to see them. 

“Which one is Barnum?” the 
driver was asked. 

“I don't know Barnum from 
the devil," responded the driver. 

Barnum, who was emerging 
from the coach, spoke up: "That's 
right. It is hard to distinguish me 
from the devil." 


Near Plainfield a marker notes 


Facilities for U.S. 40 travelers survived past the horse 
and buggy era, such as the tavern at Lafayette, O. (above), 


built in 1837, and one at Washington, O. (below) built in 1809. 


The S-shaped bridges on U.S. 40 were curiosities and no 


one seems to know for sure the reason for the design. 


` the spot where Martin Van Buren, 


who vetoed the bill for expendi- 
tures to maintain the road in its 
Midwestern section, was dumped 
in the mud when a driver, 
angered at his veto action, drove 
into a deep rut. 

Homes all along the route were 
decorated and heralds rode out to 
meet celebrities like presidents- 
elect. Jackson, Van Buren, Mon- 
roe, Polk, Harrison and Taylor 


passed in triumph along the road. 

A few toll houses still stand. 
Originally they were spaced 10 to 
20 miles apart. Tolls collected 
between 1831 and 1860 totaled 
more than $1.5 million. Tolls were 
used to keep the road in repair 
and were charged in ratio to the 
damage done to the road bed— 
cattle twice the fee for hogs, hogs 
twice the fee for sheep. 

Still standing, although unused, 


are the noteworthy S bridges. 
There are several theories as to 
their shape. 

One is that it was really a Z in 
honor of Ebenezer Zane, who 
planned the road known as Zane's 
Trace, so important to Ohio. Some 
said that the builders wanted 
them to be as long as possible as 
they were paid for by the foot. 

Another theory stemmed from 

an argument between an Irish 
stone mason, McCartney, and a 
government bridge architect, an 
Englishman named Latrobe. Lat- 
robe sneeringly told the Irishman 
he couldn't build a bridge, to 
which the Irishman hotly replied 
that he could build any bridge the 
Englishman could design. The re- 
sulting design was an S bridge, 
which the Irishman built to the 
letter. 


The most plausible explanation 
was that the design helped break 
the force of the water and made 
the bridge stronger. 

From Cumberland, Md., where 
the road started, it followed a 
westward trail opened up by the 
youthful surveyor George 

Washington, who did the difficult 
task of cutting a road through the 
pathless mountain forests. His 
mission was to expel the French 
from territory they occupied. Aft- 
er a defeat a second attempt was 
made, led by the Egnlish Gen. 
Edward Braddock, with Washing- 
ton as his aide de camp. Braddock 
was killed. The work to clear the 
way for the British and Colonial 
troops formed the basis for what 
was to become the National Road 
in the East. 


Aone the road from Cumber- 
land to Fort Necessity, near Far- 
mington, Pa., are markers noting 
the Washington-Braddock ex- 
pedition. Near the Maryland- 
Pennsylvania border a literal high 
point in the road is reached at 
Keyser’s Ridge. From it can be 
seen the states of Maryland, 
Pennsylvania and Virginia. 

At Brownsville, Pa., passen- 
gers left the stage coaches and 
took boats to cross the Mono- 
ngahela River. On the western 
shore stands the first of the 
Madonnas of the Trail, the figure 
of a pioneer woman with a baby 
in her arms, a gun at her side and 
a small child walking beside her, 
clinging to her dress. The Madon- 

Continued on Page 26 
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nas are dedicated to the pioneer 
women. There are 12 of them 
along the road, erected by the 
National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. 

The National Road crosses into 
Indiana four miles east of Rich- 
mond and a Madonna of the Trail 
was placed at the site of the first 
toll house in Indiana in what is 
now Glenn Miller Park. A pioneer 
school built there in 1812 was 
moved to the nearby Wayne Coun- 
ty Historical Museum. 

The road in Indiana measured 
1491/2 miles and cost $513,000. It 
was completed through Wayne 
County in 1827. Jonathan Knight 
was the chief surveyor from Rich- 
mond to Terre Haute and Knight- 
stown was named after him. 

Richmond, established by 
Quakers, had one of the smoothest 
and best sections of the road. The 
Friends Boarding House played 


Only a few toll houses still 
stand today. Both the one at 
Uniontown, Pa. (above) and an 
other near the start of the 

road at Cumberland, Md., (left) 


reveal similar architecture. 


host to Henry Clay and other 
celebrities. Among a score of 
inns, the first was the Starr 
Tavern, operated by a Quaker. 
Clay's speech there is marked by 
a plaque. 

A short drive west is Cen- 
terville, ‘‘the nursery of great 
men." Of the many early inns, the 
old Vinton House still is standing. 
One of the most interesting of the 
old hostelries there is the Hud- 
dleston House, built by John Hud- 
dleston of bricks made on the site. 
The house, typical of architecture 
of the period, is unusual in having 
seven stairways. Huddleston 
House recently was designated an 
historic landmark. 


Tue birthplace of James Whit- 
comb Riley in Greenfield is on the 
road, and the poet used it as a 
subject: 


The reminiscent first inhabit- 
ants 

Will make that old road blossom 
with romance 

Of snowy caravans in long 
parade 

Of covered vehicles of early 
grade, 

To Conestoga wagons with their 
fine deep-chested teams. 


As a bustling little capital, In- 
dianapolis had several famous 
hostelries on the Pike — or 
Washington Street — after the 
road reached there in 1834. Some 
of the most noted were Traveler’s 


Hall, McCormick’s Washington . 


Hall — run by Daniel Yandes — 
and the Rosebush, which later 
became the Indianapolis Hotel. 
Logan Esarey described it: 
“Its proprietor was Major 
Thomas Carter. His house was the 
meeting place for all the country 
round. At it were held spelling 
bees, singing sehool, quilting par- 
ties, dances and prayer meetings. 
His charges were reasonable—75 
cents for the night and breakfast 
of fried chicken, ham and eggs, 
fish, biscuits, honey and coffee, 
and provender for the horse. Next 
to the preacher, the tavern keeper 
was the most important figure in 
the new settlements. At this 
tavern was the first theatrical 
production in the town. The plays 
presented were The Jealous Lov- 
ers and Lord What a Snowstorm 
in May and June. Nathaniel Bol- 
ton reported that the leading lady 


sang the Star Spangled Banner - 


and danced a hornpipe blindfolded 
among eggs." 

Much of the road between 
Greenfield and Indianapolis was 
originally corduroy—made of 
planks. Between Cumberland, 
Ind., and Indianaplis there were 
five toll gates, one of which was 
at Sheridan Drive, west of Sher- 
man Drive. 


Å mona the ‘‘firsts’’ on 
Washington Street in early Indian- 
apolis days, were some of the 
earliest pioneer families, John 
McCormick, Isaac Wilson, the Po- 
gues and the Widow Harding. as 
well as Calvin Fletcher and 
Samuel Merrill. Little businesses 
grew up — Joseph Reed's 
schoolhouse, the first Statehouse, 
a store run by Jacob Landis, a 


store owned by William Conner, 
the sawmill of James Blake & Co., 
and an early drugstore. 

Some of these were gone by the 
time the road was completed, but 
the first state bank was opened 
about the same time the road 
arrived. Spanning White River 
was a long, wooden covered 
bridge. 

Indianapolis had a population 
of about 12,000. The road was the 
town’s first real street improve- 
ment. Parts were even 
macadamized, the sides were 
graded and gravelled and broad 
walks were built by the time it , 
was finished in town in 1837. 

The road continued through 
Plainfield, Mt. Meridian, Putnam- 
ville, Terre Haute, into Illinois, 
through Marshall and Effingham 
and ending at Vandalia in 1852. 
The importance of the road was 
less, for there was river and canal 
transportation, and the railroads 
had come. 

As a poetic soul put it: 

“We hear no more the clang of 
hoof and the stage coach rattling 
by, for the steam king rules the 
travelled world and the old Pike's 
left to die." 

Today even the steam king has 
lost his throne and cars, 
superhighways and planes make 
the old National Road seem less 
than it was when it, as one histori- 
an noted, "served to harmonize 
and strengthen, if not to save the 
Union." 


* * * * x 
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Old National Road 
Towns and Inns 


By Herbert R. Hill 
Editor of Outdoor Indiana 


Internal improvements—to develop 
a statewide transportation system— 
were a major concern of Hoosiers in 
their first SO years of Statehood. As 
the hinterlands were being developed 
the settlers needed ways to get their 
families into the new country. And 
then, when their homesteads became 
even small agricultural entities, they 
needed ways to ship their produce 
out. 


Settlements developed first along 
the Indiana streams large enough to 
be navigated by flatboats. Eventually, 
however, overland routes were neces- 
sary also. 


Along these new roads inns sprang 
up as soon as the traffic consisted 
of something besides settlers’ wagons. 
Unless travellers were content to ac- 
cept the slow pace of walking beside 
plodding oxen, or the agony of long 
hours on horseback, they must have 
some sort of coaching service. 


The coaches changed teams or 
rested passengers at these inns, which 
usually had a tap room but which 
were not taverns. Also, they were 
essential for overnight stops on the 
longer trips. 


Numerous once, only a few of the 
inns have survived in Indiana. And 
even then most of them have been 
altered or are in such disrepair as to 


be recognized only by specialists and 
enthusiasts. 


From the 17th Century French ex- 
plorers and fur traders of the Missis- 
sippi and Ohio Valleys to the present 
era of expressways and jet planes, 
the area now called Indiana has been 
an historic crossroads. Indians used 
it long before the settlers, in their 
quest for game, furs and medicinal 
sulphur springs. And so did buffalo 
and other nomadic animals as they 
went for many miles to salt licks 
such as the famous French Lick in 
Orange County. 

Clark's Grant, a bonus given by 
Virginia in 1783 for Revolutionary 
War weterans, began the American 
settlers’ conquest of the Hoosier for- 


The Old National Road Has Always Been Called Cumberland Street in Wayne County’s Dublin, Laid Out in 1830 
by Harmon Davis. These Houses, Sturdy and Unrestored, Adjoin the Sidewalk on the South Side of Cumberland 
Street. 
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Like Many Early Quaker Towns, Dublin Had an Outstanding Academy (High School). It Is Long Gone. But the Row 
of Six Attached Yet Separate Residences Still Adorns the South Side of Cumberland Street. 


ests. It was near the Great Falls of 
the Ohio River where New Albany 
and Jeffersonville now are situated. 
It antedated Virginia’s ceding of the 
entire Northwest to the Federal gov- 
ernment in 1783. And so the Town 
of Clarksville today has a unique sta- 
tus. Indiana Territory was created 
from the Northwest Territory in 
1800, and the State of Indiana was 
admitted to the Union in 1816. [See 
Outdoor Indiana, September, 1969.] 

The Greenville Treaty in 1795 as- 
sured for settlement a narrow pie- 
shaped strip of Southeastern Indiana. 
It was at least technically free from 
Indian terrorism. As exploration 
and settlement progressed, with more 
and more land being obtained from 
the Indians by treaty, each new Ter- 
ritorial boundary became an open 
frontier. 


Territorial Governor — Willliam 
Henry Harrison negotiated several 
such treaties prior to the Battle of 
Tippecanoe in 1811 and the ensuing 


War of 1812. The Treaty of St. 
Mary's in 1818—the New Purchase 
—opened much more land to settlers 
in Central Indiana. The last Hoosier 
Indian reservation became Howard 
and Tipton Counties in 1844. 


Canoes and flatboats were the 
original Hoosier conveyances. The 
first steamboat came down the Ohio 
River in 1811. A ship-building in- 
dustry then developed at Madison and 
the Falls towns. [See Outdoor Indi- 
ana, September, 1970.] 


The wilderness trails or traces cut 
through the deep forests by Indians 
and pioneer explorers were at first 
the only land routes for the huge 
inbound Conestoga and Kentucky 
wagons, or for the outbound droves 
of cattle, sheep and hogs. Slowly 
roads were built, usually leading to 
a neighboring mill. Then they began 
connecting communities, terminating 
at a creek landing or a river port. 

The roads were filled with stumps 
for a long time, and in the wet sea- 


sons or after rains they quickly be- 
came quagmires. Drivers of the six- 
ox-hitch freight wagons as well as 
the incoming settlers were compelled 
to raid nearby fences for rails with 
which to pry wheels out of the mud. 
Not until after the Civil War was 
there much "hard surfacing" of even 
Indiana's main roads with gravel, or 
with the crushed stone which was 
abundant throughout Southern In- 
diana. 


Road improvement, usually a lo- 
cal effort, was accelerated when a 
law enabled farmers to work on the 
roads themselves to obtain tax re- 
bates. Thus  Indiana's traditional 
neighborhood consciousness was en- 
hanced. 

Regular mail routes—though they 
might be operated only once a week 
—were started even before the coach 
lines. One mail route ran Westward 
from Cincinnati via North Bend, 
Lawrenceburg, Laughery Creck, Ve- 
vay, Madison, Bethlehem, Lexington, 
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Charlestown and Jeffersonville to 


Louisville. Another was from 
Charlestown through Beck’s Mills, 
Lindley’s Mills, Perry’s Ferry and 
Hawkins’ Ferry to Vincennes. There 
were others from Vincennes to Shaw- 
neetown, Illinois; from Princeton to 
Henderson, Kentucky; and from 
Louisville to Salem, Vallonia and 
Brownstown in Indiana. 


In 1820 regular stage service was 
started between New Albany and 
Vincennes via Greensville, Freder- 
icksburg, Paoli, Mt. Pleasant and 
Maysville. (This is roughly the route 
of U. S. Highway 150 today and 
followed the Old Buffalo Trail from 
the Falls to the French salt licks and 
on to the Wabash.) 


Another stage route eventually 
ran from the Falls to Salem, Bed- 
ford, Bloomington and Lafayette 
(modern State Highways 60, 37, 46 
and 43). 


When you visit the Pioneer Village 
at Spring Mill State Park you can get 
a better understanding of the sort of 
communities these routes served. The 
stage from the Ohio River Falls 
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The Classic Abrams House Is on the 
North Side of Dublin's Wide 
Cumberland Street. 


(Louisville) made Spring Mill (Bul- 
litts' Mills) a regular stop as it wound 
its way Northward to Palestine (the 
first Lawrence County seat) and then 
to old Fort William Henry Harrison 
(Terre Haute) on the Wabash. The 
State Park Village includes a recon- 
structed tavern, not large enough to 
be classed as an inn yet with two 
rooms for guests as well as the large 
cating hall below. 


The stage coaches were individu- 
ally owned or operated by small com- 
panies. There were not yet extensive 
interconnecting lines. Travellers go- 
ing a considerable distance must ex- 
pect long delays at every terminus 
in order to “change cars." 


The same sort of hodgepodge and 
junction confusion existed for a while 
after railways supplanted the horse- 
drawn stage coaches. Frequently a 
railway ran only between two larger 
communities. Tickets were sold for 
the single leg of a trip. Even railway 


clocks were set on different times! 
And you could never be sure just 
when “the cars" would run. 


Stagecoach operations, like the 
later railway operations, experienced 
frequent changes of ownership. But 
gradually they became more than 
shortlived or underfinanced ventures. 
After frequent sales, bankruptcies, 
and mergers there evolved somewhat 
more dependable service. The one 
fixed fact on any stage coach route 
was the certainty of an inn down 
the road. 


Highways also were an uncertain 
factor. There was insufficient tax rev- 
enue to build many of them, so pri- 
vate investors formed turnpike com- 
panies and received authority to 
charge traveller fecs at frequent toll- 
gates. They were the prototypes of 
present-day toll bridges and toll high- 
ways. Finally the demand for better 
roads prompted creation of a county- 
unit road system in Indiana. But with 
all this effort to satisfy the “good 
roads” advocates, the width and con- 
dition of even an important highway 
would change at a county line. 


The Greek Revival Conklin-Montgomery House Was Built in 1836 on the South Side of Main Street in Cambridge 
City the Year that Community Was Established. The Handsome Structure Is Also on the East Bank of the Old 


An Indiana State Highway Depart- 
ment was not created until 1917 and 
a state license tax was levied as an 
automobile user fee for the first time 
in 1923. Taxation of gasoline sales 
at the pump accompanied the prolif- 
eration of filling stations. 


The pressure was so great for in- 
ternal improvements which would 
provide some sort of traffic facilities 
that every political aspirant in pio- 
neer Indiana would promise faith- 
fully to make things better. An ambi- 
tious program was authorized by the 
Legislature for the building by the 
State—simultaneously and almost 
entirely financed by bond issues— 
of major highways, canals and rail- 
ways. There seemed to be something 
for everybody in this great effort, so 
just about everybody enthusiastically 
cheered. [See Outdoor Indiana, No- 
vember, 1969.] 


Hindsight may suggest that the 
State's leaders should have known 


Whitewater Canal. 


that bankruptcy inevitably would 
burst the bubble, as it did, on August 
18, 1839. But the proposed three 
new canals alone were to affect 38 
counties, the railways would form a 
network across the State and the 
highways would extend from the 
Ohio River to Lake Michigan through 
neighborhoods where the canals or 
railways weren't projected. 


Mismanagement, naive engineer- 
ing, bond manipulations and the in- 
ability of the people's taxable assets 
to pay even the interest on the huge 
debt brought the three-pronged ex- 
pansion to a disillusioning halt. When 
Indiana's second State Constitution 
was adopted in 1851, a key provi- 
sion was the taboo against any future 
State debt. In this respect Indiana— 
the “pay as we grow state"—is vir- 
tually unique. Unlike most other units 
of American government, Indiana is 
not compelled to devote an increas- 
ingly large part of its current revenue 


to paying the interest on a vast 
accumulation of past borrowings. 


When Indiana entered the Union 
in 1816 as the sixth new partner to 
be added to The Original Thirteen, 
it was the second unit of the Old 
Northwest Territory to attain state- 
hood. Much of the area was still pop- 
ulated by Indian tribes, which grad- 
ually yielded their claims to the land. 
Settlement in 1816 was in three prin- 
cipal areas: up the Wabash Valley 
as far North as Fort William Henry 
Harrison (Terre Haute), up the 
Whitewater Valley to Wayne County, 
and along the Ohio River between 
these two peninsulas of population. 
As late as 1830, five-sixths of Indi- 
ana's inhabitants lived in the South- 
ern Counties along navigable streams. 


But although the Southern areas 
at first dominated Hoosier political 
and economic decisions, everybody 
foresaw the value of statewide devel- 
opment. None of these new Hoosiers 
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The Mansion House Was Built as a Tavern at Centerville in 1837. Since 1967 It Has Been One of the Museums 

of the Wayne County Historical Society. Centerville, the County's First Seat, Was Founded in 1814. Among Its 

Historic Buildings Is the Home of Oliver P. Morton, Indiana's Civil War Governor and Then a U. S. Senator from 
1867 to 1877. He Was Ovr First Hoosier-Born Governor. 


had been born in Indiana. All had 
emigrated from the South or the East. 
In various ways all of them were 
engaged in land speculation, even if 
only to try to pay for their home- 
steads. They could send produce 
down to the sea via flatboats (and 
later steamboats) on the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers. Yet they wanted 
an outlet also via the Great Lakes, 
and therefore they planned a deep- 
water port on Lake Michigan, to be 
served by a great South-to-North 
turnpike called The Michigan Road. 
[See Outdoor Indiana, April, 1969.] 

The 1820 Indiana Legislature— 
it was the fifth session of the General 
Assembly — planned 26 different 
State Turnpikes, with five of them to 
radiate out of the as-yet-undeveloped 
new capital of Indianapolis. Each of 
them was to terminate at a river- 
front trans-shipping point. 

In 1828 the State-built Michigan 
Road was begun—from Madison via 
Greensburg, Shelbyville, Indianapo- 
lis, Logansport and South Bend to 
Michigan City. (Today this route is 
composed of U. S. Highway 421, In- 
terstate 74, State Highway 25, U. S. 
Highway 31, and U. S. Highway 20.) 
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In 1829 construction began across 
Eastern Indiana of the Cumberland 
Road (also called The National 
Road, The Western National Road, 
The Great Western and—later—The 
Old Pike). This highway was an in- 
terstate route built by the Federal 
government. Yet it too was delayed 
again and again in construction as 
rising costs or financial depressions 
interrupted its Westward progress 
toward the Mississippi River. 


The National Road originally was 
conceived by George Washington, a 
surveyor by profession, when he was 
one of Braddock’s young Colonial of- 
ficers in the French and Indian War. 
He experienced the logistics problem 
of getting men and supplies over the 
Allegheny Mountains in Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. After the Revolution, 
President Washington declared that 
a military road, at the least, was 
necessary to defend the New West. 
And certainly it would also hasten 
settlement. 


In 1802 the United States Con- 
gress voted to divert 596 of revenuc 
from land sales in the new State of 
Ohio to build public roads. Later 
Congress voted that 2% of all land 


sales in affected states should go to 
pay for a National Road. On March 
29, 1806, President Thomas Jeffer- 
son ordered its construction. It was 
to run from Cumberland, Maryland, 
to Wheeling, Virginia, via the old 
Braddock Road. 


But there were many delays. Since 
construction did not start until April, 
1811, it was necessary to conduct 
the War of 1812 with a separate 
Western army, based at Vincennes 
and commanded by the Governor of 
Indiana Territory, William Henry 
Harrison. After that war was won, it 
was decided to extend the Road at 
both ends, from Baltimore via Ha- 
gerstown and Cumberland in Mary- 
land, Westward to Washington, Penn- 
sylvania, and then down to Wheeling 
at the Ohio River crossing of the 
Virginia Panhandle. (West Virginia 
did not separate from the Old Domin- 
ion until the Civil War.) 


The National Road then would 
go on West through Zanesville and 
Columbus in Ohio, and Richmond, 
Indianapolis and Terre Haute in In- 
diana. The terminus was to be at 
Vandalia, then the capital of Illinois. 


Among Centerville’s Many Charms Are These Early Houses on the South 
Side of Main Street. The Town Has Been Designated as an Historic Area in 
the National Register. 


West of the State Capitol and 
across White River at Mt. Jackson 
was Bolton's Inn. Proprietors were 
Nathaniel Bolton, co-founder of the 
first Indianapolis newspaper, and his 
authoress wife, Sarah T. Bolton. 
Others on West were the Hartsock 
Tavern at Bridgeport; the Ohio 
House at Plainfield; the twin taverns 
called Tecumseh Hall and Washing- 
ton Hall on Mill Creek in Putnam 
County; the Eagle House at Putnam- 
ville; Kennedy's and Cunningham's 
near Brazil, and the Eagle & Lion 
and the Early House in Terre Haute. 

When the National Road came 
through Western Wayne County, the 
more important buildings in the for- 
mer village of Vandalia were relo- 
cated a considerable distance South 
at what is now Cambridge City. The 
move to "get on the Road" made 
the difference between decadence and 
progress. 

One of the many North Carolina 
Quakers who migrated into Indiana's 
Whitewater Valley was Jonathan 
Huddleston. He had married Phoebe 
Gardner in 1798, and in 1811 they 
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decided to buy a large tract near Mt. 
Auburn, not knowing it was on the 
eventual route of the National Road. 
In 1815 they made the long trip from 
the Western part of the Tar Heel 
State to Indiana, bringing with them 
five sons and three daughters, the 
oldest age 15. Eventually there were 
13 children. 

John Huddleston, one of the sons, 
married Susan Myer in Indiana and 
they had 13 children. In 1839 John 
decided to build a large tavern, to 
house his big family and for the 
convenience of travellers. It was thrce 
stories high, made of red brick fired 
on the place, and it contained 13 
big rooms. 

Hard liquor was a common bev- 
erage on the frontier. Coachmen and 
passengers freely imbibed, partly as 
a spirit to help them resist such afflic- 
tions as the ague and such epidemics 
as cholera. However, the Huddlestons 
held decided views on many subjects, 
including slavery and whisky. So the 
Huddleston House, as the inn was 
called, was a “temperance tavern.” 

No liquor was tolerated on the 


place. But its large wagonyard was 
always filled with visitors, who could 
forego a few swigs for a clean bed 
and a well-laden dinner table. 

Among patrons of the Huddleston 
House at various times were Henry 
Clay, Martin Van Buren, James Polk 
and Abraham Lincoln. 

In 1933 Huddleston heirs sold the 
old structure to Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
E. Curtis, of Indianapolis, who oper- 
ated it as an antique shop. Then it 
was a restaurant. Now the beautiful 
old house has been bought by the 
Historic Landmarks Foundation of 
Indiana, and thus its preservation is 
assured. 

Such structures, if they have 
received reasonable maintenance 
through the years and are sturdy and 
substantial, can be good investments 
when bought at reasonable prices. 
They attract the growing interest of 
Hoosiers in significant historic and 
well-designed buildings, and they 
have a charm not found in some 
hostelries of today. 

Interstate 70 has taken consider- 
able of the traffic pressure off four- 
laned U. S. 40—the Old National 
Road. As you drive this route East- 
ward in Indiana you will find, 
stretched across Wayne County, 
numerous fine examples of residences 
and business structures of the coach- 
ing era. 

And not too far distant from Hud- 
dleston House are the new Wilbur 
Wright State Recreation Area (North 
of New Castle), the Wilbur Wright 
Birthplace State Memorial (North of 
Millville), the Levi Coffin House (at 
Fountain City), Whitewater Canal 
State Memorial at Metamora, and 
Whitewater State Park, South of Lib- 
erty. All are owned by the Indiana 
Department of Natural Resources, 
and all are open to the public. 


Centerville’s Unusual Archways 
Are Exemplified in the Federal Style 
Lantz-Whallon Complex on West 
Main Street. It Served as a 
Residence, Tavern and Wagon 
Factory, and from 1823 to 1827 
Included Wayne County's First 
Masonic Lodge Hall. 


Thus the capitals of the three new 
Midwestern states would be served. 


In 1818 just as the New Purchase 
opened up Central Indiana for set- 
tlement, the National Road was put 
into use to Wheeling. In 1820 Con- 
gress appropriated 10 million dollars 
to build it all the way to the Mis- 
sissippi. In 1827 construction crews 
crossed over into Indiana and sur- 
veyors reached Indianapolis, then a 
town of 700 and the new State Capi- 
tol since 1825. 


In 1831 construction of a covered 
toll bridge, 356 feet long, was begun 
across White River at Indianapolis. 
It was completed in 1834 at a cost 
of $18,000 and was used until 1894. 
At the time it was the largest in Indi- 
ana, a state which became famous 
for its covered bridges [See Outdoor 
Indiana, September, 1971.] 


34 different acts of Congress were 
required to get the National Road 
constructed to Indianapolis. Its 700 
miles cost more than 7 million dol- 
lars, about half the price paid for the 
famous and vast Louisiana Purchase. 
It had an 80-foot-wide right of way 
and a central strip of 30-40 fect, con- 
structed of 10 inches of crushed stone 
surfaced with the new Macadam 
process. In 1848 the federal govern- 
ment turned the Road over to the 
several states. Indiana leased Western 
parts of the Road to privately- 
financed plank road companies, 
which laid heavy, narrow wooden 
planks side by side to stabilize the 


roadway. 
Meanwhile, tributary roads were 
being constructed by  privately-fi- 


naced toll road companies all along 
the way. There were 400 miles of 
these plank roads in Indiana in 1850. 
They were called corduroy roads be- 
cause they were so rough. They re- 
duced the speed of even the most 
impatient drivers. But you could use 
them at most times of the year. 


The National Road merged with 
the Michigan Road at the Eastern 
edge of Indianapolis (now East 
Washington Street and Southeastern 
Avenue.) The Michigan Road veered 
off in the center of town up what 
is now Northwestern Avenue. After 
1840 these two— Michigan Road and 
the National Road—were the recog- 


Sandwiched Between Dublin and Cambridge City Is Tiny Mt. Auburn and 


Its Huddleston House. 


nized major axes for travel in the 
Midwest. 


New Hoosier towns arose all along 
the National Road, many of them 
since merged into larger communities. 
It was directly responsible for found- 
ing Knightstown, Greenfield, Plain- 
field, Belleville, Stilesville, Putnam- 
ville and Brazil, as well as contribut- 
ing mightily to the growth of Rich- 
mond, Centerville, Indianapolis and 
Terre Haute. 


Freight rates were cut in half. The 
Great Western Express could deliver 
mail to Washington, D. C., from Indi- 
anapolis in 6512 hours. Less speedier 
mails made it in 6 days and 20 hours. 
There were three stage coaches each 
week from Indianapolis to Center- 
ville, and two per weck west to Terre 
Haute. 


Settler traffic increased scnsation- 
ally. As early as 1820 more than 
3,000 settlers’ wagons had crossed 
the mountains to Wheeling, but most 
of them then were floated down the 
Ohio on flatboats. On the National 
Road the travellers could continue 
overland West of Whecling. Some- 


times their progress was reduced to 
five miles per day, but coach service 
steadily improved. Some ycars later 
it took only 2% days, for instance, 
to go from Dayton, Ohio, to Indian- 
apolis! 


Inns were established to care for 
wealthier stage travclers in their bed 
parlors. Or the drovers and wagon- 
ers would toss their portable bedding 
onto the hard floor of the common 
sleeping dormitories, long but always 
crowded. 


Among the more famous Indiana 
inns were: Starr's Tavern, Sloane's 
Brick Stage House, the Huntington 
House (Friends Boarding House), 
Gilbert’s Tavern, and Bayles’ Sign 
of the Green Tree, all at Richmond; 
the White Hall Tavern and Mansion 
House at Centerville; the Inn and 
the United States Hotel at Cambridge 
City; Dillon’s Tavern at Knightstown; 
Gooding Hall and Sebastian’s Inn 
at Greenfield; Cumberland Hall at 
Cumberland; and Washington Hall, 
the Mansion House (Union Hotel), 
the Palmer House and Sun Tavern 
at Indianapolis. 
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A journey down the National Road 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


When the National Road was 
surveyed across Indiana, the only 
town between Centerville on the 
eastern boundary and Terre Haute 
near the western boundary was 
Indianapolis, the capital in the 
woods. Within the next few years, 
many new towns were located 
along the busy highway. 

West of Indianapolis, Plainfield, 
Belleville, Stilesville, Putnamville 
and Harmony were established and 
became prosperous towns. The 
growth of these towns, however, 
came to an end when the T.H.&l. 
|. Railroad swung to the north to 
" Greencastle and missed them. 

Brazil, the larget town established 
in Indiana along the National Road, 
was not located until 1844 and six 
years later had only 84 inhabitants, 
but its location on the main line of 
travel finally caused the county seat 
to be moved there from Bowling 
Green. The first relay station for 
changing horses on the stage line 
east of Terre Haute was at the 
present site of Brazil. For several 
years it was the only building there. 

The National Road became a 
busy thoroughfare. Over its long 
stretches passed a procession of 
stage and mail coaches, express 
carriers, emigrants and wagoners 
with heavy loads of freight. Wagon 
house yards were located along the 
line, where the tired horses rested 
over night beside their great loads. 

Taverns, famous in their day, were 
built at convenient points for the 
stages that were constantly arriving 
and departing. 


In 1832, before the road was in 
condition for fast travel, the stage 
line of P. Beers was advertised to 
make the trip from Indianapolis to 
Dayton in 2^ days. This included 
stopping overnight in a tavern. In 
later years when they drove straight 
through, they averaged about 150 
miles a day in good weather. 

Every traveler was welcomed with 
generous hospitality by the settlers 
of those days, but travel became so 
heavy that in self-defense some of 
those who lived along the highway 
were compelled to hang out tavern 
signs to indicate that some charges 
would be made. The usual rates 
were 25 cents for a bed or meal and 
many comfortable fortunes were 
made at these rates. 


By 1832 the legislature realized 
the need for some regulations and 
provided that before a tavern 
keeper should be permitted to retail 
liquor he should have at least one 
spare room with two beds and 
bedding, good stabling for at least 
four horses and should keep posted 
in his public rooms the rates for 
food, lodging, stabling and liquor. 


The first log taverns often had 
rooms where the guests were glad 
to sleep together upon the floor, but 
better taverns were available also. 
Indianapolis offered Washington 
Hall, Monsion House, later known 
as Union Hotel and Democrat head- 
quarters until the Palmer House was 
built. The "Sun Tavern" was a 
favorite inn for those who arrived 
on horseback. Its swinging sign over 


the door depicted the rising sun in 
brilliant color. 

At Mt. Jackson (where the state 
owned hospital is now on Washing- 
ton Street), was the Bolton's famous 
inn. A few miles further west of 
Indianapolis was the Hartsock Tav- 
ern at Bridgeport and the Ohio 
House at Plainfield. In Putnam 
County were the twin taverns known 
as the Tecumseh and Washington 
Hall, and farther on in Putnamville | 
was the Eagle House. 


During the busy years of the road 
there were nine taverns along the 
stretch in Clay County alone. One of 
the best, known as Kennedy's, was 
at the crossing of the state road to 
Rockville and Bowling Green, while 
on the hill west of where Brazil now 
stands was Cunningham's Tavern, 
which later on was enlarged and a 
race course added where Terre 
Haute sportsmen trained their 
horses. Across the road from 
Cunningham's was the Usher home- 
stead built in 1838 and thought by 
many to be the finest dwelling in 
that part of Indiana. 


The first tavern in Terre Haute was 
the Eagle and Lion. When the 
highway reached the town of 800 
inhabitants, the principal hotel was 
the Early House. The Prairie House 
was temporarily closed down wait: 
ing for a new proprietor. 

All along the road were wagon 
houses that offered their hospitality 
to the hundreds engaged in the 
freight traffic. Most of these wagon 
houses were located at the edge of 
the larger towns where prices were 
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more reasonable than at the inns 
near the center of business. These 
wagon houses were surrounded by 
commodious yards for the horses. 

In all of the taverns and wagon 
houses were great fireplaces in 
which huge logs were burned, 
whose fires lighted up the rooms 
during the winter evenings. Here the 
drivers and passengers were glad to 
spread their blankets and sleep 

through the night when other ac- 
comodations could not be had. 


The taverns were the centers of 
the social life of the day. Many a 
dance was held on their puncheon 
floors to music played by the old 
time fiddlers. Judges, riding the 
circuits, together with members of 
the bar, made them their head- 
quarters and within their walls were 
planned many of the strategies of 
those heated campaigns that swept 
the old Indian fighter, William Hen- 
ry Harrison, into office to the tune of 
"Tippecanoe and Tyler Too." 


During these years both Henry 
Clay and Martin Van Buren trav- 
eled across Indiana along the Na- 
tional Road making speeches at the 
important towns. Clay had always 
been a champion of the road, but 
Van Buren had opposed internal 
improvements by the federal gov- 
ernment. When his coach tipped 
over in the worst mud hole at 
Plainfield, many thought that this 
supposed "accident" had been ar- 
ranged to give him an object lesson 
on the importance of keeping the 
highway in good repair. 
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By FRED D. CAVINDER 


Waar HAS happened to the 
National Road in the past may be 
happening again. 

U.S. 40, which bisects Indiana, 
was built to guide pioneers to the 
new lands to the West and the 
rivers that waited there as trans- 
portation tributaries. Traffic be- 
gan to pick up quickly. 

In May, 1837, when the road' 

was a fledgling ribbon in. the 
Indiana wilderness, 40 wagons a 
day moved through Richmond. By 
September that year, the number 
was more than 100 a day. 
. Traffic continued to skyrocket 
until, by the start of this decade, 
the vehicles on the National Road 
were bumper to bumper in 
Hoosier towns. 

**Just before Interstate 70 
opened, you couldn't move," re- 
calls Patrick H. Steele, a student 
of the National Road. “The towns 
thought it was great, but the traf- 
fic was unbelievable.” 

With the opening of I-70, which 
parallels the National Road’s 
east-west route, cars scurried off 
U.S. 40 like wagons answering a 
gold strike. Left, for a few years, 
was the rumble of trucks. 

“You could measure their 


passing by the vibration of the 
buildings," says Steele. 


N OW, as in days of yore, the 
travelers are increasing along 
U.S. 40. It still is nothing like the 
kind of traffic modern drivers 
know on heavily traveled high- 
ways and the interstate. There 
remains a quiet on U.S. 40 in rural 
Indiana. You actually can tool 
along with your car window open 
and not be deafened by the tur- 
moil around you. 

But, since the speed limit is 
supposedly 55 miles an hour even 
on interstates, the cars are back. 

"There's a resurgence now in 
getting off the Interstate," says 
Steele. Steele, regional preserva- 
tion co-ordinator for Historic 
Landmarks Foundation of Indi- 
ana, is one of those pushing to 
have U.S. 40, the National Road, 
designated as a scenic alternate 
to the interstates. 

Impetus includes the fact that, 
at 55, the time lost traveling U.S. 
40 instead of 1-70 is almost insig- 
nificant. Also, the surface of U.S. 
40, in many areas, is far better 
than 1-70, which is being frag- 
mented by speed and weight. 

Improvements being made to 
the scenery are additional motor- 
ist lures. 


Of Revival 


In Richmond, the National 
Road has been vacated in favor of 
a pedestrian promenade, partly as 
an alternative to the intrusion of 
traffic and partly because of 
choices made after a 1968 explo- 
sion devastated much of the 
downtown area. 


Ar Centerville, west of Rich- 
mond, the architecture of the past 
has been capitalized upon and 
other places, like Cambridge City, 
Dublin and Lewisville, have build- 
ings waiting for development. A 
major attraction at Cambridge 
City is the old Huddleston House, 
which hugs U.S. 40 and serves as 
headquarters for Steele and as his 
major project. 


The Huddleston House is one of 
the best examples of grand sur- 
viving architecture from the gene- 
sis days of U.S. 40 and was the 
scene of legends (most of them 
proven false by Steele’s re- 
search). 


‘“‘There is a great deal of 
money going into the old build- 
ings," says Steele. “It really 
amounts to the remaining asset of 
these towns. I think there has 
been more than a million dollars 
pumped into buildings along the 
National Road in Wayne County 


and more is promised in the com- 
ing years." 

The National Road's resur- 
gence mimics its beginnings— 
development from east to west. In 
fact, although Steele has done 
considerable research on the road 
from Richmond to Indianapolis, 
there is much. less study under- 
way on the history of the route 
from the capital to Terre Haute. 

“There was only a decade or 
two difference in what was hap- 
pening in Richmond and what was 
happening west of Indianapolis, 
but there is a totally different feel 
along the National Road," says 
Steele. “West it becomes a mid- 
19th Century area. The east has a 
much earlier appearance and 
feeling." 


Ir IS true that the times have 
left their mark on U.S. 40 in 
Indiana. Motels, one of the busi- 
nesses hardest hit by the Inter- 
state, still have not revived in 
smaller communities and some 
have been turned into apartments. 
There are, indeed, vacant service 
stations (but that is true in major 
cities these days) and there are 
houses staring at the highway 
through empty windows. 

Some, obviously, are farm 
homes abandoned because of 
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changes in land use. Occasionally 
a fractured windmill can be seen 
jutting from a clump of under- 
brush which marks the former 
site of a home. But for all those 
there are more than enough state- 
ly houses of vintage architecture 
which have refused to surrender 
to solitude and reduced traffic. 
One curious parallel between 
U.S. 40 then and now is the sprink- 
ling of campgrounds on and near 
the route. They are an echo of the 
time when a major form of com- 
merce along the National Road 


was the sites where travelers 


could stop for the night. 

It has been estimated at one 
time there was a tavern for every 
one of the 154 miles of National 
Road in Indiana. But it would be a 
mistake to believe the taverns 
were quite like the motels of 
today. 

“The settlers for the newly 
opening lands were the economy 
class," Steele points out. “They 
weren't going to spend all their 
money spending each night in a 
tavern. They would periodically 
stop at what they called ‘movers 
houses' where the wagon people 
could purchase additional supplies 
and take care of their animals 
and vehicles at a rather cheap 
cost. Often the movers would sim- 
ply pull off the road and build a 
campfire and sleep under the 
wagon." 


Topay travelers can accom- 
plish something similar using rec- 
reational vehicles or campers at 
places like Sugar Creek Park (al- 
though there still are taverns of 
modern style in the towns that 
flank the route). 

Then, as now, it was the call of 
prosperity which brought the 
taverns, and other business, to 
U.S. 40. "And it was a similar call 
to the west which created the 
road. 
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It actually dates as an idea 
from George Washington’s time. 

He found the wilderness a for- 
midable barrier in traveling west 
as a Colonial officer of Virginia 
and, later with British Gen. Brad- 
dock. As President, Washington 
urged a link to the rivers of the 
Midwest. 

In 1802 a letter by Secretary of 
the Treasury Albert Gallatin 
paved the way for the National 
Road. Gallatin suggested a rebate 
to landowners on territory sold to 
the government by proposing that 
10 percent of the proceeds be used 
for road construction. Also, the 
land would be tax exempt for 10 
years. Ohio was admitted as a 
state under similar provisions. In 
1806 Congress authorized a road 
from Cumberland, Md., to Ohio. 

Problems, including opposition 
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Signs over the Richmond hariton set the tone si U.S. 40 and interstates. 
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from those disagreeing with the 
policy of internal improvements, 
delayed the construction start un- 
til 1811 and the War of 1812 slowed 
things. Not until 1820 was a route 
in Indiana authorized and the line 
proposed was south of Indianapo- 
lis. 


Pourricac pressure moved the 
route to pass through the Ohio 
capital, the Hoosier capital and 
through Vandalia, then Illinois' 
capital. 

The embryos of legends 
formed at once. 

Jonathan Knight was made 
surveyor of the road in Indiana, a 
task he completed in 1827. His 
name was perpetuated in the U.S. 
40 community of Knightstown. 
(Knightsville, in Clay County, 
didn't appear until 1867 and is 
named for a different Knight.) 

"On his map he sketched the 
route and included clearings and 
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cabins -within the vicinity of its 
passage," writes Steele in a book- 
let he prepared on the National 
Road. 

“He showed three houses be- 
tween the Ohio line and Rich- 
mond; two between Centerville 
and Richmond; seven between 
Centerville and the western edge 
of the county, and only 10 more 
between there and Indianapolis. 
The map shows the old town of 
Salisbury, the old state road, and 
the old town of Vandalia (Ind.).” 

At the time, there were no 
settlements from Indianapolis to 
Terre Haute. 

*One of the things that sur- 
prised me, is there is a great deal 
of confusion on just what the 
National Road was and when it 
was finished and where it was," 
notes Steele. He points out that 
Indiana is not mentioned in great 
detail in books on the road be- 
cause it was considered a "pass 
through” state and not much of a 
destination. 


Continued on Page 11 
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"T uis was not the case for all 
Hoosier settlements, of course. 
Richmond was a major Quaker 
community when the road survey 
began. In 1820 there already were 
more than 12,000 people in Wayne 
County. By:the time the road was 
completed, the number had in- 
creased to more than 23,000. 

West of Indianapolis was dif- 
ferent. Only two homes existed in 
Marion County west of White Riv- 
er, according to historians. They 
were the homes of a Mr. Harris 
and William Holmes. Only 10 or 12 
clearings were recorded between 
Indianapolis and Terre Haute. 

By 1835 stones were being 
hauled into place for a bridge 
over the Wabash, the western 
terminus of the road in Indiana, 
but were never used. It was sever- 
al years before a toll bridge re- 
placed the ferry which permitted 
U.S. 40 travelers to reach Illinois. 

By 1834 the road itself was 
completed across the state. A 
large force of men was at work 
that year on the grades and em- 
bankments in Vigo County. 

Confusion and lack of details 
on the genesis of the road in 
Indiana goes back to the history 


Continued on Page 13. 
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Patrick Steele (left) has researched U.S. 
40 as part of his restoration efforts. 


of roads in the state, Steele points 
out. 

‘‘Individuals cut their own 
roads. Then the counties, as they 
were established, set up some 
kind of a road system. Finally, 
after Indianapolis was established 
as the new capital, there were 22 
roads authorized around the 
state.”’ 


Tuere were complications in 
building the National Road in In- 
diana, such as the problem of 
Thomas Crofts. He refused, even 
for $500, to move his house out of 
the way of the road (which was 
supposed to go in as straight a 
line as possible). 

“The road was then of necessi- 
ty made around his house," wrote 
one historian, “and so near it as 
to loosen its foundations, and it 
toppled and fell down, causing 
him to lose his house, and the sum 
offered him as damages besides.” 

Workers like those bypassing 
Crofts got 62!/2 cents a day for 
their labors, more than the usual 
rate. But the road they were 
building was nothing like we 
would visualize today. 

A path 80 feet wide was 
cleared of timber. But stumps 
were left in the ground, some of 
them as high as 15 inches, al- 
though the stumps in the very 
center were ''rounded and 
trimmed in such a manner as to 
present no serious obstruction to 
carriages.” 

Almost at once, Washington or- 
dered the stumps to be grubbed 
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out and this brought complaints 
about the resulting holes. But the 
intention seemed to be that the 
road would be graded and bridges 
would be installed where neces- 
sary. Then, as now, there were 
orders and counter-orders coming 
out of Washington, some of them 
created by political pressures and 
most of them costing money. 


Tue road was cleared, for in- 
stance, for an average price of 
$121 a mile. The order to go back 
and grub out the stumps cost an 
additional $75 a mile. 

By 1837 the road was 
macadamized through Indianapo- 
lis, making Washington Street the 
first paved street in town. Soon 
the route also was macadamized 
in Terre Haute and Richmond. In 
Centerville flagstones were set on 
edge to pave the road. Elsewhere, 
the road was dirt. 

Greenfield, where poet James 
Whitcomb Riley was to watch 
traffic on the National Road, and 
Knightstown, named in honor of 
the surveyor, were established in 
1828. A year later Cumberland 
was founded, named after the 
town in Maryland where the road 
began. The route also was known 
as the Cumberland Road. 
Philadelphia, Ind., took the name 
of that major city to the east. 

While these places boomed, 
others went bust. Vandalia was 
abandoned in 1835 because the 
route of the highway missed it. 
Instead, Cambridge City was es- 
tablished, using some of the build- 
ings from Vandalia. Salisbury, 
also off the route, disappeared. 

West of Indianapolis Plainfield, 


Mailboxes testify to the population near Pennville. 


pto 


believed named in reference to 
the “plain people" Quaker set- 
tlers, Belleville, Stilesville 
(Jeremiah Stiles gave it the 
name), Putnamville and Harmony 
were established soon after the 
location of the road. 


Brazi, a much larger city, 
wasn't located unti) 1844 and in 
six years attracted only 84 in- 
habitants. But the first relay sta- 
tion for changing horses on the 
stage line east of Terre Haute was 
in Brazil. And when the county 
seat was moved there from Bowl- 
ing Green, the town began to 
develop. 


The National Road was made 
to order for pioneer tales. One of 
the most popular is the incident of 
Martin Van Buren and the Plain- 
field mud. Henry Clay and Van 
Buren campaigned for President 
in the state. Clay was a supporter 
of the National Road. Van Buren 
opposed such internal. improve- 
ments. 

When Van Buren came by 
coach into Plainfield, the vehicle 
tipped over and dumped the can- 
didate into the mud. Some believe 
the incident was planned as a 
protest. 

Lesser known luminaries along 
the way were the likes of P. 
Beers. He ran one of the early 
stage lines and advertised that he 
could take you from Dayton, O., 
to Indianapolis in 2!/2 days. 

Besides people, a major item 
hauled on the National Road was 
the mail. In 1837 one service could 
get mail from Washington to Indi- 
anapolis in 65!/2 hours. Mail 
reached Centerville from the east 


three times a week and Terre 
Haute twice a week. 


Ar FIRST, travelers found will- 
ing help and shelter from those 
living along the road. Eventually, 
overnight visitors became so 
numerous that houses began to 
charge fees. The National Road 
taverns were born. 

As early as 1832 Indiana 
passed laws governing these 
taverns, requiring that, to sell 
retail liquor, a tavern keeper had 
to have at least one spare room 
with two beds and stables for at 
least four horses. Rates had to be 
posted. 

This did not affect houses 
which offered supplies, parking 
space and shelter without drink. 


At Richmond customers could . 


visit the Starr tavern, Gilbert's 
tavern, Bayles' Sign of the Green 
Tree and Sloane's brick stage 
house. The Friends' Boarding 
House, later known as Nixon's 
and still later as the Huntington 
House, was where Henry Clay 
was reported to have kissed the 
Quaker ladies in his campaign for 
President. 

At Centerville was the White 
Hall Tavern and the Mansion 
House and Cambridge City had 
the United States hotel and the 
Inn. Outside Cambridge City was 
the Huddleston House, whose role 
has been confused by some histo- 
rians. 

In Indianapolis the early 
taverns were the Washington Hall 
and, across the street, the Man- 
sion House, later called the Union 
Hotel. Washington Hall was head- 
quarters for the Whig Party in 
Indiana, and Mansion House 
housed the Democratic headquar- 
ters for a time. Later the Palmer 
House, built at the corner of Il- 
linois and Washington streets, be- 
came Democratic headquarters. 


mr 

UN WESTSIDE Indianapolis 
Nathaniel Bolton, husband of poet 
Sara T. Bolton, had to turn his 
home into a tavern to work out of 
financial trouble. The house was 
on land which later became the 
site of Central State Hospital. 

In Clay County, nine taverns 
were in operation when the road 
was at its busiest. One was Ken- 
nedy’s and another, in what is 
now Brazil, was Cunningham’s 
Tavern. A race course was added 
to it for the Terre Haute 


sportsmen. In Terre Haute the 
first tavern was the Eagle and 
Lion, historians note. 

How many stories, true and 
false, began in these roadside 
spots is anybody’s guess, but 
some which originated at Hud- 
dleston House are false—including 
the idea that it was a tavern. 

“They never served public 
meals. They never served hard 
liquor and, it turns out, they did 
not make a practice of renting 
sleeping rooms," says researcher 
Steele. ‘‘All are criteria of a 
tavern or inn. What the family did 
do was have two extra rooms built 
downstairs that they rented as 
working kitchens. 

“The movers paid a quarter. 
They got the use of the kitchen 
and a modified campgrounds.” 

The idea that three Presidents 
slept in Huddleston House seems 
erroneous to Steele. First, they 
didn't reht rooms. Secondly, it 
always has been easy to document 
where Presidents have stayed. 
“There is no evidence of that," 
says Steele. ‘‘So we laid that myth 
to rest." 


As TO Huddleston House being a 
headquarters in the Underground 
Railroad, which smuggled slaves 
to freedom, Steele says that al- 
though the Huddlestons were in- 
volved in the abolitionist move- 
ment, the house probably was not 
used for that. 

“People constantly took vis- 
itors downstairs and showed them 
this door that went out into a hill 
and said this was a tunnel that 
connected to the Underground 
Railroad. That tunnel turned out 
to be stairs that came up to the 
porch, right off the kitchen. 

‘We have documented that 
there was a little root cellar in the 
back and the wooden wall is now 
gone, so the door does seem out of 
place. But I talked to Henry Hud- 
dleston, who helped take those 
steps out. 

* But there are still people here 
who insist that they have walked 
through that tunnel to Cambridge 
City," Steele points out. 

For many years Huddleston 
House was an antique store, as 
are many of the former old build- 
ings, making eastern Indiana 
along U.S. 40 one of the antique 
capitals of Indiana. 

‘That’s something I don't 
stress," says Steele. ‘‘I’m not 
against antique shops, but towns 

Continued on Page 16 
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East of Terre Haute this abandoned vintage house recalls more prosperous days. 


can do other things with old build- 
ings besides antique shops and 
museums.” 

Huddleston House, in fact, is 
destined to be a research source 
for persons hoping to preserve the 
history and architecture of the 
National Road. The three-story 
brick structure is being restored 
to about its 1850 appearance, 
along with equally old out build- 
ings. The farm’s carriage house, 
still intact, will þecome an orien- 
tation center on the preservation 
process. 


é € W 
E HAVE documented 
through slides and black and 
white pictures the whole inves- 
tigative process," says Steele. “In 
the barn people will see what we 
started with, what written infor- 
mation was turned up, what phys- 
ical information led us to create 
what they saw. And they will see 
how they can apply this to their 
town or building." 
Involved in the process are 


more than 30 active volunteers, 
Continued on Page 18 


Ovens for making brick at the Indiana State 
Reformatory (left) are one sight along U.S.40 
at Putnamville. Vigo County's courthouse 
flanks U.S. 40 (above) near the Wabash River. 
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Richmond presents the new and 
the old—a mansion (above) of 
bygone days and the new mall 
(left) which covers U.S. 40. 


A line of chairs provides a reviewing stand for 
traffic at Lewisville (left, center). At Rich- 

mond (left) former motel cabins now are antique 
shops. A farmer near Pennville hauls in some hay. 
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A Clay County farm boasts a trim fence and barn. 
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plus an attitude toward the past 
which may be stronger in the 
Richmond area than it is else- 
where along the National Road. 

“Support is mixed, at best," 
Steele admits. Part of the reluc- 
tance is the belief that Federal 
legislation on protection and pre- 
servation is ‘‘another bureaucra- 
tic inroad into the local com- 
munity. 

"Here in Wayne County, how- 
ever, people have grown up with 
this and there is a common 
awareness of the history that's 
represented along the National 
Road. They're not always sure 
what to do with it. That's one of 
the things we want to do." 

Any possibility of the National 
Road in Indiana regaining its ear- 
lier prominence is merely a glim- 
mer now, and nobody seriously 
thinks the interstates will be 
abandoned. In fact, Steele points 
out that a traffic count recently 
showed that of 15,000 cars leaving 
Richmond daily, only 3,000 reach 
Centerville, about 5 miles west. 
But some increase in traffic is a 
reasonable expectation. 

“I have incredible dislike for 
the interstates," Steele admits. 
“It really somehow makes every 
place the same. I think that's 
some people's ideal. 

“But you can drive through an 
area and you don't really get a 
feel for the terrain or the environ- 
ment—everything has been bank- 
ed and leveled into the same 
engineering parameter. 
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An abandoned pump (above) near Stiles- 
ville harkens to days of 25-cent gas. 

A major attraction at Greenfield (right) 
is the old swimmin’ hole, honored in the 
poetry of James Whitcomb Riley. On its 
bank is a park for children of today. 


“It’s delightful to get off and 
hit some of these hills, which you 
don’t expect to see in Indiana." 

* * *x ** o 


All of America passed 


«Daring the 1830’s and 40’s — when 
erica was rapidly expanding its 
borders to the west — it must have 
seemed to the young people who 
lived beside the National Road that 

Í America was passing their 
front door. In a real sense, Indiana 
and the National Road grew up 
together. 

Young Semira Ann Hobbs sat on 
the. oor step of her family home 
near Knightstown in the 1830's and 

uid ‘‘ ... watch the great Pen- 
nsylvania wagons go by with their 
long teams of horses; some would 
have four, some six, and sometimes 
I have seen eight horses to one 
wagon, and every horse would have 
a row of bells over the hames. The 
driver would sit on the near wheel 
horse, with a long whip. 

“I can see them yet, swaying from 
side to side, as they slowly and 
contentedly wended their way. One 
day I concluded to count the ‘mover 
wagons,’ as we called them, that 
went by. I sat and watched all day, 
and counted 120, and I only counted 
the mover wagons.” 

Traveling a portion of what she 
termed ''Young America’s ‘Appian 


History 
on the Highway 


Way’”’ during the famous 1840 Har- 
rison-Tyler Presidential campaign, 
Semira noted the many log cabins on 
either side of the road. Most of these 
humble dwellings, as well as homes 
of the more prosperous, displayed 
*some emblem or device, supposed 
to represent General Harrison’s 
heroic battle of Tippecanoe, or some 
other scene of Indian warfare or 
pioneer life. 

“What was most in vogue was a 
miniature log cabin, miniature hard 
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cider barrel on which was hung a 
miniature gourd, and all placed 
where the traveling public could not 
fail to see, generally on top of the 
house. I don’t think we were out of 
the sound of ‘Tippecanoe and Tyler, 
too’ the whole 25 miles.”’ 

Another example of the road’s 
importance in the daily life of 
Hoosiers is the following story as 
related the other day by my neighbor 
Bernice Lamberson. Her mother, 
Sarah Vickery Johnson (1856-1921), 
witnessed an unusual event the 
morning after Lincoln was as- 
sassinated. It was April 15, 1865. 
Sarah was living with her aunt and 
uncle one mile east of Straughn in 
Henry County. 

“Why, the morning Lincoln was 
shot, there was a horse rider came 
riding. The horse was covered with 
sweat. The man was riding so hard 
on the old National Road. There 
wasn’t much to the road then. Of 
course, the going was hard. And 
mother said the horse was just 
lathery white. The fellow never 
slowed a bit. He just yelled as he got 
close enough — when he thought he 


could be heard. 

“And they kept hearing him. They 
could hear him before they could 
understand what he said. And 
mother came running out in the front 
yard. Uncle Moses and Aunt Elmira 
asked what he had said, and she said, 
‘Lincoln's been shot!’ The rider had 
repeated this twice as he went past. 
He didn’t hesitate any place. He just 
rode as fast as he could till he got 
to Knightstown and then changed 
horses. That was the truth that 
Lincoln had been shot. 

“After they had their service in 
Washington, Lincoln was put on a 
train, and the train went right back 
of their place there. And they knew, 

-of course, down here about when it 
was coming, and mother just literal- 
ly lived back there by that railroad. 
And so she said when the train came, 
it was running slow. It wasn't 
running at a normal rate. And said 
that she ran back there and her uncle 
and aunt did, too. And said that they 
could see the casket in there draped 


—with a big, black cloth as it went by. 


Not a sign of flowers. Not a sign of 
flowers anywhere. They got to see 
that go by." 
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Spring love grew 
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If April showers bring May ~ 


flowers, what do May flowers bring? 
Perhaps the answer is blue skies and 
June marriages. At least this was 
the case for one unsuspecting Mt. 
Auburn resident many years ago. 
The following spring tonic might be 
prescribed as love at first sight on 
the old Red, White, and Blue Trail. 

The setting of this story is on a 
rise at the west end of Mt. Auburn. 
Here a frame house still overlooks 
the National Road. In June, 1926, a 
young newcomer in town was sitting 
on the front porch of the house, 
minding her own business. She had 
recently moved to Mt. Auburn from 
Mishawaka where she had been 
employed at the Ball-Band factory. 
She didn't know any one yet, and as 
she put it, “I was pleasantly plump 
then." 


In 1926 the interurban tracks were 
still in use. Also, the National Road 
had been improved a few years 
earlier and was now a two-lane 
concrete road. Furthermore, in 1925 
the road had been officially de- 
signated by the U.S. Bureau of 
Public Roads as U.S. Highway 40. 
However, there was another, more 
popular name in vogue at this time 
— the National Old Trails Road. 

To distinguish this ‘‘trail’’ from 
the 250 other organized trails, the 
National Old Trails Road Associa- 


- tion had adopted the national colors, 


and had painted telephone or tele- 
graph poles, fence posts, anything 
handy with the association's colors. 
Thus, those people at the time of this 
story who didn't opt for U.S. 40 or the 
National Old Trails Road, could have 
referred to the National Road as the 
old Red, White and Blue Trail. 
Across the street from the house 
on the rise in Mt. Auburn stood a 


telephone pole; perhaps'emblazoned ""had:had a hand in the marriage until 


with the National Old Trails Road 
colors. 


Harry, an employee of the Cam- 
bridge City Exchange, was climbing 
the pole. Little did he know what was 
waiting for his gaze at the top. When 
he climbed back down he said out of 
the clear blue to his fellow worker, 
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“That’ s the girl I'm going to ` A 
marry." 

Not long before this, Harry had ' 
had his fortune read by the Dublin 
fortune-teller, Nanny Hicks. Nanny : 
lived in the east end of Dublin. She - 
had told Harry that he was going to . 
marry a fat woman. Despite the fact : 
that some believed Nanny to be 
clairvoyant, Harry refused to accept 
her prediction, protesting, ''But I 
don't like fat women!” 

Love works in mysterious Ways ^ 
especially in the spring. Let's face it.:; 
Caught between a vision of the new 
girl in town and a fortune-teller's - 
crystal ball, the guy didn't stand a . 
chance. There he was going about 
fixing a loose wire or something and - 

bam! One look at the girl from.. 
Mishawaka, and he slid back to earth . 
a different man. r 


Well, Harry worked it out with a 
neighboring family to get a formal- 
introduction to the girl on the porch. 
A whirlwind courtship followed. 
June 28 — three weeks after they 
met — Nanny Hicks’ prediction 
became a reality. 


Harry did have the tact not to tell 
about the fortune-teller and how she 


several years had elapsed. The 
marriage lasted 43 years until 
Harry's death. 2: 

Now this may or may not have 
been a match made in heaven, but it. 
surely was a match made in the 
spring on the colorful old Red, White” 
and Blue Trail. 
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- Generations of local youngsters 
are growing up believing that stage 
-coaches were only to be found "way 


„out West." They aren't told that 
before Marshal Dillon was ever 
.heard of. we had stage coaches 
"here. The Wabash River was once 
the western frontier. just as later 
the Mississippi River was the 
"jumping off place." 
The story of the National Road is 
“a chronicle of people. events and 
' time. Long before the great high- 
. Wav earned its name, British co- 
; lonist opened the way into the West 
‘and met Frenchmen and Indians 
. already there. 

The eastern part ot the road was 
* first used by buckskin-clad rangers. 
. During the colonial wars and the 

* Struggle for independence, young 
* George Washington and the ill-fated 
. Braddock played important roles in 
' the use of the road and its further 
‘ : development. The heyday of the 
` . road was during the mass migration 
: to the West in the early decades of 
‘Jhe 19th century. By the time of the 
"Civil War. railroads furnished eas- 
ier and faster transportation, and 
after the war. the road fell into 
- disuse except for local farmers, and 
suddenly died. 

It was not until the invention of 
the "horseless carriage’ that the 
National Road began to come to life 
again, awakened by the strange- 
sounding automobile horn. The new 
“machines” demanded good roads 
and eventually got them. As U.S. 40. 
the National Road came into its own 
again with a never ending stream of 
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trucks, trailers, buses and family 
pleasure cars. 

Since the National Road was one 
of Terre Haute's main streets, our 
present Wabash Avenue, its history 
has effected the city in many ways. 
Entering Indiana at Richmond. 
founded by Quakers in 1805, the 
National Road was kept in fine 
condition. However, west of Rich- 
mond the road left much to be 
desired as it continued on through 
Indianapolis and Terre Haute and 
projected into Illinois as far as 
Vandalia. 

A popular chant concerning the 
National Road stated that: "The 
roads are impassable — Hardly 
jackassable. I think those that 
travel ‘em, Should turn out and 
gravel 'em." 

One of the best descriptions of the 
Hoosier section of the National 
Road was written by J. Richard 
Beste, an Englishman who toured 
this country with his large family in 
the summer of 1854. They left Indi- 
anapolis and headed west in their 
specially constructed — springless 
wagon covered with white canvas 
and filled with straw in lieu of seats. 

The first section of road west of 
Indianapolis was a plank highway of 
three-inch boards securely nailed to 
sleepers, which Beste described as 
rising and falling under them with 
the "elasticity of a ballroom floor." 

Then the road grew worse and the 
country wilder. The road de- 
generated into a trail with ditches 
on both sides clogged with debris 


and the center a series of muddy 
furrows and wide pits. Passing 
through Mount Meridian. Beste 
found the highway's top soil washed 
away exposing quicksand, and a 
track barely wide enough for the 
wheels of his new wagon. Huge tree 
trunks lay haphazardly across the 
hollows, making driving both dif- 
ficult and uncomfortable. 


But the worst was yet to come. 
West of Mount Meridian, Beste's 
amazed eyes saw the road disappear 
into a forest. Not even a track 
remained on the smooth green 
grass. One minute he was on a 
rutted. log-strewed trail, and next 
he was driving aimlessly under 
shady oak trees. 


Terre Haute was journey's end in 
Indiana for Uncle Sam's Road. As 
soon as movers entered the state 
they heard of Terre Haute. Even 
Knightstown, named to honor the 
road's surveyor, Jonathan Knight, 
lacked the appeal of both Indian- 
apolis and the Wabash country. 


Enroute to Terre Haute, Beste 
talked to emigrants by the score. 
Most of them fixed their eyes stead- 
fastly on the little town that in the 
18th century was on the dividing line 
between the provinces of Canada 
and Louisiana. Platted in 1816, 
Terre Haute flourished as the result 
of emigrant travel and traffic on the 
Wabash River. 

Plodding wearily westward, 
Beste observed a "swelling tide of 


ty- 

people." £T were heading for the 
Wabash. At night they slept on the 
ground or in the wagons. Their 
campfires gleamed like a steady 
row of candles. A favorite stopping 
place for supper and the night was 
Shady Lane. some 49 miles west of 
Indianapolis. 


According to local legend. 
sycamore logs thrown on the road to 
make traveling easier, had sprouted 
into trees which shaded the lane and 
provided an ideal campsite for both 
movers and gypsies. While the 
bacon sputtered and the biscuits 
browned, stern Yankees might have 
swapped stories with swarthy 
fortune-tellers and listened to the 
music of the gypsy violins. 


West of Terre Haute on the Na- 
tional Read came long strings of 
wagons and horsemen to found halt 
a dozen towns and a thousand farms 
on the prairies and woodlands of 
south central Illinois. Here the 
golden grass high as a horse's head 
waved gently on both sides of the 
road. Sometimes only the canvas 
top of the wagon could be seen 
above the nine-foot tall grass. The 
white tops looked like sails floating 
over a greenish sea. 


Next Sunday's column will tell 
about the famous grudge match 
between two types of transporta- 
tion, the automobile race with a 
train between Indianapolis and 
Terre Haute — another incident on 
the old National Road. 
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to its name, 


stretches from sea to shining sea 


The other day a young man was 
helping me trim the yew bushes in 
front of our house along U.S. 40. 
Glancirg at a passing car, he asked 
me where U.S. 40 would take him if 
he had the time and inclination to 
follow it. 


Itold him that in the early decades 
of the 20th century, U.S. 40 was one 
of the first organized motor 
nius that went coast to coast. 

even though portions of the road 
are now of large inter-state 
highways such as I-80 and 1-70, the 
road would still take him from the 
remo to the Atlantic Ocean. 
Beginning in his hometown of 
Rs Ind., U.S. 40 would lead him 
gh the rolling farmland of 
a sntral Indiana, across Paul 
Dresser’s Wabash River at Terre 
Haute, and into the prairies of 
Illinois to the banks of the Mississip- 
pi River. 


His westward trek would take him 
through St. Louis into the Oregon 
Trail country of Missouri, Kansas 
and Colorado’s Rocky Mountains. In 
Utah, the road would skirt the 
southern edge of the Great Salt Lake 
and then follow Nevada’s famous 
Humbolt River. At Donner Pass he 
would cross The Sierra Nevada 
Mountains before descending into 
the Sacramento Valley on to San 
Francisco. 

If our young man was not 
particular as to which ocean he 
wished to see, he would probably 
want to point his car east because his 
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Midwest location would put him 
within a day or two-day's drive of the 


" Atlantic Ocean. 


U.S. 40 would take our traveler 
east through about 225 miles of 
Buckeye country before reaching the 
Ohio River at Wheeling, W. Va. 
After passing through the narrow 
"neck" of West Virginia, our in- 
trepid hedge trimmer would cross 
the Allegheny Mountains in 
southwestern Pennsylvania and 
western Maryland. 

At Frederick, Md., U.S. 40 con- 
tinues east to Baltimore, Wilm- 
ington, Del, and finally Atlantic 
City, N.J. There is, however, 
another branch of U.S. 40 which 
connects Frederick with the 
Potomac River at Washington, D.C. 

reese ae 

If all roads lead to Rome, perhaps 
all accounts of U.S. 40 should lead to 
a good story. While researching in 


Washington, D.C., this summer, I 
picked up a story from Carl Darling, 
owner of a successful nursery in the 
D.C. area. Interestingly enough, 
Carl’s other store is located in 
Frederick, right on U.S. 40. 

H.G. Darling — or Uncle Horace 
as Carl affectionately refers to him 
— appears not only to have built 
character in Carl when Carl was 
growing up but also to have been a 
bona fide character himself. Here is 
one of Carl’s favorite Uncle Horace 
stories. 

“He was my uncle, and he was a 
Senior Master Mechanic at the 
Washinton Naval Gun Factory and a 
great outdoorsman. He looked exact- 
ly like Teddy Roosevelt. If you saw 
a picture of Uncle Horace and a 
picture of Teddy Roosevelt, you 
couldn't tell the two apart. 

“And in this day and age of radar 
and fuzz-busters and all the 
paraphernalia that part .of the 
citizens use to get out of speed traps, 
why, I thought would be interesting 
to tell this story about Uncle Horace 
and his 1908 Buick. 

"Seems one evening he was going 
up Pennsylvania Avenue around 
Capitol Hill, and a policeman by the 
name of Sullivan stopped him with 
his bicycle. Sullivan took him to the 
9th Precinct and charged him with 
going 15 miles per hour over Capitol 
Hill. 

"And old Horace was so ag- 
gravated that he threw the keys up 
on the sergeant's desk and placed a 
$50 bill — which was a lot of money 


back in those days — up there and 
told the sergeant that to anyone who 
could drive that car over Capitol Hill 
15 miles per hour, he'd give him the 
car and the the $50 to boot. . 

"And the desk sergeant looked 
down at Sullivan and looked at Uncle 
Horace, and looked at Sullivan again 
and said, 'Sullivan, are you crazy? 
Get out of here" 

"Now my uncle had the habit of 
going to the old Center Market on 
Pennsylvania Avenue. Center Street 
Market was the main market in 
Washington in those days. 

“And for years Sullivan was the 
director of traffic there on Saturday 


'mornings. They had a hand signal 


that preceded all traffic lights we 
have today with the telephone lines 
and so forth. 

"And Horace would drive up to 
him and look at him, thumb his nose 
at him and say, 'Fifteen miles an 
hour...you son-of-a-b----!!’ And 
through the intersection he’d go 
flyin.’ 

“TIl never forget the first time I 
was with him that it happened. (This 
was in the early 30s after Carl's 
father had died and Uncle Horace 
had taken Carl under his guardian's 
wing.) Apparently Uncle Horace had 
a long memory, for it had been 
perhaps 25 years since the Capitol 
Hill incident. 

"And I was so scared. I thought 
sure we were going to get locked up. 
But we went right on to the market 
and got the week's provisions and 
went home." 
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By 1923 the National Road was 
paved from Indianapolis to Plain- 
field and surfaced on to Terre Haute 
with only a few gaps here and there. 
Thousands of speed-crazy Ameri- 
cans now drove cars. One out of 
every six persons in Indiana owned 
a car in 1923. 

Despite warning signs and re- 
gardless of traffic signals (called 
silent policemen in the Roaring 
Twenties), the accident and death 
‘rate soared. Once stage coaches 
turned over, now it was automo- 
biles. 

Racing began in Indiana when the 
auto industry was in its infancy. The 
Indianapolis Speedway grew out of a 
bicycle course laid down when 
wheeling was the great American 
pastime. 

When Charles Duryea flung open 
his shed doors and rolled out the 
first American made motor car- 
riage in July, 1892, life on the old 
turnpike, the National Road, was 
revived. By 1896, Duryea was turn- 
ing out 12 cars a year. 

Soon other makes of automobiles 
were being manufactured. Avid cus- 
tomers, the highway’s first 
daredevils, snapped up 2,500 Olds in 
1902. Henry Ford’s Model T, the 
famous Tin Lizzie, sold for $950 in 
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1909, but was reduced to $550 in 1913. 

It became necessary for states 
through which the National Road 
ran to appropriate money and set 
road gangs to work. Improvement 
brought more traffic. The early 
tourist, wrapped in linen duster and 
wearing goggles, took a lot of pun- 
ishment. He carried spare gasoline 
in tin cans until a few blacksmiths 
and drug stores began to sell fuel. 
He lighted his head lights with a 
match, patched his own tires, and 
hired a nearby farmer to pull him 
out of the mud when he got stuck. 

Long distance motoring called for 
careful planning. Spare parts in- 
cluded spark plugs, high-tension and 
low-tension cables, extra valves and 
springs, tire chains, jack, cutting 
pliers, tire casings, inner tubes, 
casing patches, along with a shovel 
and rope. 

If the traveler intended to camp 
along the way, he packed bacon, 
coffee and canned goods. Many an 
auto camper pitched a tent and 
lighted a fire where countless mov- 
ers had unyoked oxen and stopped 
their Conestoga wagons. 

Old timers along the National 
Road relished the true yarn of the 


race between Patrick Dailey and 
Harry McGee which took place in 
1913. 

Before midday, farmers, their 
wives and children, lined the Na- 
tional Road between Indianapolis 
and Terre Haute, sitting in horse- 
drawn carriages and wagon beds. In 
the towns, bets were placed, and 
even the residents of Putnamville 
and Shady Garden made up purses. 

The race was more than a com- 
petition between auto and train. 
This 1913 speed contest was a 
grudge fight between two types of 
transportation, but even more, it 
was a bitter professional fued be- 
tween McGee, auto driver ex- 
traordinary, and Dailey, crack engi- 
neer of the Pennsylvania Flyer on 
the 72-mile run between the two 
cities. 

The Irish engineer boasted that 
nothing on wheels could beat a train 
with an able crew and a strong- 
backed fireman who knew how to 
spread coal. McGee knew cars and 
he did not agree with Dailey's boast 
that it was nonsense to say an auto 
could travel faster than a train. 

McGee lost his patience and 
challenged Dailey to a contest. 


Commun): 


Plans were drawn, judges appointed 
and every detail arranged. Train. 
and Cadillac left Indianapolis pre-: 
cisely at the same moment. Rail-. 
road supporters crowded the 
coaches. Automobile enthusiasts 
parked along the road. 

Spectators caught only a fleeting 
glimpse of the contestants flashing. 
by. Dailey’s engine threw up spirals. 
of white smoke, and McGee's 
Cadillac was weighted down with 
sandbags and a giant Negro man. 
Every time McGee hit a bump (and 
the road was full of them), the 
Negro bounced into the air, so that 
delighted observers saw daylight: 
between him and the sandbags he. 
was vainly trying to keep in place. 

At Terre Haute men fingered: 
their watches. Dailey was never 
late. They kept an eye on the Na- 
tional Road, too. McGee was known’ 
as a determined driver. A dot 
showed on the highway at the same 
time the tracks began to hum. 

The Pennsylvania train was com- 
ing down the rails, flashing by fields' 
and telegraph poles. A great roar 
went up from the crowd. Then 
McGee took the last turn, skidded to 
a stop and stepped onto the station : 
platform in plenty of time to greet. 
the crestfallen engineer. The, 
Cadillac had made the 72 miles in 72 
minutes. 
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Professor Travels National Road 


by Florence Yeager 

Mentally erase the interstates. Then 
take away all the highways but one — the 
National Road — which begins in Cum- 
berland, Md., and ends in Vandalia, Ill. 

"Now you have some idea of the impor- 
tance of the National Road in the early 
days of this nation," says Ed Lyon, Ball 
State University geography professor at 
Muncie, Ind. 

For a number of years, Professor Lyon 
has been examining the changing scene 
along the National Road from Richmond, 
Ind., to Vandalia, capital of Illinois from 
1820-39. Last spring. he received a spe 
cial assigned leave to begin research on 
the road. 

“Begin” is the right word, according to 
the professor. 

“I was just able to scratch the surface 
in the allotted time," he reports. 

Lyon became interested in the Nation- 
al Road, which became part of U.S. 40 in 
the mid-1920's, several years ago when 
one of his daughters was attending busi- 
ness college in St. Louis. 

“ As a means of centering on places and 
people," he said, “I often followed U.S. 
40 from Indianapolis to Terre Haute, 
went around the city on I-70, and re- 
turned to U.S. 40. 

“The changing scene was fascinating," 
Lyon continued. “The changes occurred 
in the occupance of buildings, abandon- 
ment of various activities, new construc- 
tion, and changes in the road itself. Al- 
ways, there were new people to meet.” 

Lyon said the National Road was start- 
ed in 1806 and completed to Wheeling 
(now W. Va.) in 1818. 

“The road," said Lyon, “connected the 
Potomac and Ohio Rivers at the closest 
possible point. The eastern terminus, 
Cumberland, made the major seaport of 
Baltimore and Washington, D.C.. access- 
ible to people in the interior." 

"In 1825," Lyon recounted, "construc- 
tion began on the western extension. As 
far as Zanesville, it approximated Ebe- 
niezer Zane's trace of 1796 — a horse 


path. After that the road entered track- 
less territory. 

"Many highways," he continued, 
"passed through a full evolutionary se- 
quence from animal trails, early Indian 
trails, and so forth, but the National 
Road — beyond Zanesville — did not do 
this. It was the first highway originated 
specifically to go across the country as a 
through highway to a specific place." 

Lyon credits the Society of Friends 
(Quakers) with helping to get the Nation- 
al Road extended to Indiana. 

"In fact," he points out, “Jonathan 
Knight, an outstanding Quaker from 
western Pennsylvania, was the U.S. com- 
missioner charged with establishing the 
road through Ohio and Indiana. He work- 
ed on the project from 1825-27. Knights- 
town, Ind., was named for him. 

“When the Quakers held their first In- 
diana Yearly Meeting in 1820," reports 
Lyon, “horses, wagons, and pedestrians 
had a hard time getting through the 
mud, mire and ruts. There were no true 
roads and Quakers and other farmers 
found it difficult to get crops and pro- 
duce to market. The settlers pushed for 
extension of the National Road to East- 
ern Indiana." 

Once the National Road reached the 
rich valley where Richmond, Ind., lies, it 
was but a short distance to Centerville. 

An historic town platted in 1814, Cen- 
terville was the Wayne Co. seat from 
1818-73. 


Lyon says many of the early homes, 


such as the Lantz Row Houses, circa 
1823-35, and the Hornish, Backenstone, 
King, and Shortridge houses, which were 
built in 1830, still stand. Most predate 
the National Road in Indiana. 

After Centerville, the National Road 
passes the old Huddleston House near 
Cambridge City, continues through 
Greenfield, boyhood home of Hoosier 
poet James Whitcomb Riley, and then 
goes through Indianapolis, passing the 
spot where Riley sloshed across a muddy 
National Road to visit a favorite. book- 


Through Years Of History 


store next to L.S. Ayres, Washington 
and Meridian strects. 

Because of the limited time allowed by 
his leave, Lyon concentrated his research 
on the stretch of U.S. 40 extending both 
east and west of the Statehouse in Indi- 
anapolis. 

Lyon finds the section of U.S. 40 bet- 
ween Greenfield and Indianapolis active 
from both an economic and cultural 
standpoint. 

“U.S. 40 in Indianapolis continues a 
cycle of tear down the old — build the 
new (or make parking lots," he reports. 
"Architectural contrasts are every- 
where." 


"New light industries, new businesscs, 
revitalization, and remodeling of long 
existent businesses are evident, ' said the 
Ball State professor. “The section west 
of the Statehouse is much more depress- 
ing. Residential areas are not kept up 
nearly as well as those to the east. There 
are abandoned factories, rundown bars, 
adult movies and book stores, motels 
turned massage parlors and so forth." 

As Lyon sees it, two economic endea- 
vors on U.S. 40 have visibly suffered as a 
result of construction of I-70 which paral- 
lels it. These are gasoline service stations 
and motels. 


"Stations near the interstate," said 
Lyon, "have managed by completely re- 
modeling or — as in a number of cases — 
constructing a whole new complex con- 
sisting of a gasoline station, restaurant, 
truck parking area, recreational vehicle 
toilet dumping facility, and an occasional 
picnic table for tourist use. 

“This kind of facility, of course, is the 
now familiar truck stop," Lyon con- 
tinued. "In several instances, an old, 
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abandoned service station stil pe S 
nearby in disrepair.” 

Lyon believes construction and heavy 
use of I-70 brought immediate disaster to 
most motels and tourist cabins along the 
portion of U.S. 40 he has studied so far. 

“Large scale motel-restaurant opera- 
tions developed along the interstate and 
provided a convenience that precluded 
going into town to find food or lodging,” 
he pointed out. “As I-70 intersections 
were constructed, motels flocked to 
them. 

“Some motel operators banded togeth- 
er to form a ‘club’ of highly advertised, 
low rate motels in order to survive.” 
Lyon said. “This was done west of Indi- 
anapolis and near the airport.” 

Lyon adds that some motels have been 
successfully converted to other uses such 
as antique shops, souvenir stores, cer- 
amics shops, flea markets, used furniture 
outlets and even massage parlors. 

The National Road leaves Indiana at 
Terre Haute where moonlight gleaming 
on the Wabash inspired Paul Dresser to 
write “On the Banks of the Wabash Far 
Away." 

It ends in Vandalia where then state 
legislator Abraham Lincoln reputedly 
leaped out of a second story window in 
the former statehouse to prevent a quo- 
rum being present to vote on a bill he op- 
posed. 
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Cholera hit Nz ational Road 


It was four o’clock in the after- 
noon before the Beste family left 
Alexander Little's Inn at Springhill 
‘and continued west on the National 
Road. Apparently the Bestes had 
been off the plankroad for some 
time, perhaps before they reached 
Plainfield. 
`~ Beste describes the country as 
pleasant, although its “cultivated 
spots amid the woods and prairies 
grew more andmore rare." As the 
English sightseers approached 
Stilesville the country became even 
more broken and wild, and the 
National Road reflected this change 
in its rough and cut-up surface. 

Belleville — one of the important 
‘early National Road towns in Hen- 
dricks County — is not mentioned. 
Perhaps its close proximity to 
ppringhill and the Beste family’s 

termination to press on relegated 
this thriving little town to only a line 
in one of his children’s diaries. The 
town is not mentioned in Beste’s 
book. 

Nearly 20 years before the Beste’s 
trek through Hoosierland, Indiana 
National Road superintendent 
Homer Johnson had made Belleville 
headquarters of the Western 
Division of the road. Established in 
late 1829, Belleville boasted a 
population of 200 by 1836. Johnson 
noted in the same report that 
Belleville was a ''flourishing town," 
having a blacksmith, several 
mechanic shops, two churches, a 
post office, four stores and three 
taverns. 

The Bestes reached Stilesville 
before dark. Here, Beste reports, he 
was pleased to find a ''large respec- 
‘table-looking hotel." But to the 
exhausted travelers' dismay, they 
found the shutters and blinds closed 
fast. No congenial host answered 
Beste's knock. Instead, townspeople 
came to their front doors to watch 
developments. 

- Making inquiries, Beste learned 
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that the landlady had died the day 
before of cholera and that her 
husband had fled, taking the first 
stage for Indianapolis. In his haste, 
the terrified innkeeper had locked 
the corpse of his wife inside. The 
well-meaning townspeople offered to 
open up the inn, so the Bestes would 
have a place to spend the night. This 
the Bestes were reluctant to do. 

When the stage from Indianapolis 
pulled in to change horses, the driver 
confirmed the story. The stage 
driver said the landlord had taken 
his very stage the night before for 
Indianapolis. Much to the horror of 
the Bestes, the driver said he 
believed there were several other 
victims also shut up in the tavern. 
The driver recommended that the 
Bestes travel about three miles 
further west to Long's House. 

Through the lengthening shadows 
the Bestes pressed on into the dusk. 
They were understandably tired, 
having put in their first day of 
traveling in a wagon on American 
roads. As to Asiatic cholera, this 
must surely have unnerved the 
parents who had spent time in India 
and Turkey. 

At this time, no one really knew 
what caused this highly contagious 
disease. Once it struck, however, the 
victim would quickly dehydrate. 


. Many times, death occurred within 


hours. Local historian Ruth 
Pritchard writes about a later 
outbreak of cholera in her book 
“Honoring Our Heritage in Hen- 
dricks County." The first victim, a 
young mother of 18, of the 1873 
Lizton cholera epidemic “was taken 
with cholera about one o'clock 
Friday morning and died about five 
in the afternoon ... Members of the 
Helmick and Christie family 
household all died except an 8-year- 
old boy. One boy died behind the 
stove and his body was lassoed, 
dragged through the door, put in a 
dry-goods box and buried.” 


As inhumane and cruel as it 
sounds, the landlord's reaction — 
that of abandoning the cholera- 
stricken corpse of his wife and 
running away — was the accepted 
practice before better methods of 
sanitation and a better understand- 
ing of the disease were achieved. 

Much to the relief of the Beste 
family, Long's was soon reached. 
The family retired to the front parlor 
where they expected modest com- 
fort. Long proved to be a timid and 
melancholy Irishman who had come 
to America some years before. He 
had married an American and now 
had a full grown daughter, as well. 

The Bestes quickly developed a 
bad opinion of both the landlady and 
her daughter, dubbing them the 
"she-dragons." As a matter of fact, 
the Bestes reasoned that Long's 
taciturn nature was most certainly 
due to the constant keening of the 
she-dragons at home in their lair. 

Beste gives us a sampling of Mrs. 
Long's hospitality. “When I now 
accompanied Mrs. Long into the 
little room where all my family were 
congregated and we asked her to 
show us our bedrooms, she dryly 
answered she could not spare us 
any.' 

"Where, then, are we to Sleep?" 


I asked: 

“Oh, you can sleep here, can't 
you?" she replied. 

“What, Father, mother and 11 
children!” 

“Well, now, if you can’t sleep 
here, I calculate that you must sleep 
in the wagon.” 

Beste took the dragon aside to try 
to tame her. 

“The infernal hag at last so far 
relented as to place one other — a 
large double-bedded room — at our 
disposal. We hurried some of our 
children into it, to secure it while 
others went out to the wagon to fetch 
in their carpet bags and dressing 
cases. Afraid to ask the woman of 
the house to assist them, lest she 
should take the room from them 
again, we now begged to have tea.” 


“But what do you want tea for?” 


‘“‘Because,” I said, “we ... have ... 
had ... nothing ... to eat ... since ... 
two o'clock ... and the CHILDREN 


ARE ... VERY ... HUNGRY.” 


* Well, now, you should have come 
earlier for we have all finished this 
long time and you would not have us 
fix it up again, would you." 

After much coaxing, and dragon- 
buttering, the she-dragons. were 
persuaded to provide some nourish- 
ment. “‘They boiled the kettle and 
spread a cloth in another room, 
whining through their noses and 
talking at us the whole time. Once, 
I unluckily said a few words in praise 
of their meek husband and father 
who wisely stayed with the horses in 
the stable. My praise only turned 
their talk against all emigrants and 
Irishmen."' 


Meanwhile, to top matters off, the 
Beste's Irish emigrant Morrison 
arrived with the heavier luggage in 
the second wagon ... on cue. This, no 
doubt, gave the she-dragons 
something more to growl Bw 

. And so, to bed. . 
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igi the spring of 1826 — date 


nearly six years of speculation and 
. conjecture — the National Road in 
Indiana was a mere ''paper road." 
. The U. . commissioner for locating 
f the road, Jonathan Knight, had been 
“preoccupied with establishing the 
route in Ohio all through 1825 and 
i most of 1826. 
= "That fall, the Sept. 2, 1826, issue of 
. the Richmond Public Ledger re- 
ported, ‘‘We have been favored with 
the perusal of a letter from a 
gentleman in Columbus, Ohio, dated 
Aug. 26. After mentioning the de- 
partures of Mr. Knight from Colum- 
bus, the writer states that he heard 
from him the day before, when he 
was about a mile south of 
Springfield. He surveys four miles 
per day, and at this time must be 
within 20 or 30 miles of Richmond. 
Before our next pablisation, it is 
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likely he will have been among us.’ 
Knight indeed arrived on ur M 
and made his reconnaissance surv 
to Indianapolis. He returned the 
following year — in the spring and 
summer of 1827 — to make his final 
determination. Immediately after 
the 1827 survey with its numerous 
notched trees featuring Roman 


numerals and quarter mile stakes, . 


National Road towns were con- 


af peri > ll 


templated some such as 
Knightstown and Georgetown 
(Germantown) were actually laid 
out and established. 

But in June 1826 when the Rev. 
Isaac Reed, his wife and three 
children journeyed from In- 
dianapolis to Richmond, he had only 
the Old State Road as his means out 
of the Hoosier State. 


The meetings of various historical 


‘groups (to hear me talk about the 


National Road!) have revealed that 

bona fide route of the National 

d — or the State Road — is not 
always as concrete or patent a fact 
as a National Road town's Main 
Street. Especially during a question 
and answer exchange, it is apparant 
there is some question as to the 
identity of an early road in the- 
neighborhood being either the Old 
State Road or the original National 
Road. 


On several occasions people have 
asked, “Well, my grandpa always 
said the old road behind our house — 


a quarter of a mile south of scott 
U.S. 40 — was the Old National 
Road." So who is confused? In nine 
cases out of 10, what has happened 
is that the old timers are recalling 
a much earlier pioneer road known 
as the Old State Road whieh 
predated the National Road by 
nearly a decade. «| 

Jonathan Knight’ s 1826 surveys | 
show the Qld State Road crisscross- 
ing his straight lines. The earlier 
road was established in the early 
1820’s and has been described as.a 
wagon or neighborhood road, i.e.,.an 
unimproved dirt track in the wogds 
which permitted travel according:to 
the whims of nature and the 
traveler. The Old State Road was the 
first east-west connection between 
Indianapolis and Terre Haute on. tha 
west and Richmond on the east, 
Depending on the contour of the 
land, fords, and streams, large 
trees, and improved clearings, tha 
Old State Road ran either north or 
south of the eventual location of the 
National Road. 
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‘Say, 


Whether in the Maine woods or 
along a well-marked road like U.S. 
40, most veteran travelers will 

robably admit that they have been 
fost on occasion. As one old trapper 
put it when asked if he had ever 
been lost in the woods. “Not lost, 
no. But I was awful bewildered for 
two days once.” 


Even in the relatively open 
country of Indiana’s midsection, I 
have known motorists who have 
approached U.S. 40 from a county 
road only to miss the road. That is, 
the drivers — looking both ways 
first —- have crossed the major 
intersection they were in quest of 
and then have continued on their 
bewildered way. 


Heading north from Rushville on 
Indiana 3, the motorist crosses 
U.S. 40 by means of a long, earthen 
ramp and concrete overpass. Then, 
after making a 90-degree approach, 
the driver makes a 90-degree turn 
at a T-intersection, whereupon, the 
motorist — heading north only 
moments before — arrives at U.S. 
| 40 heading south. 

This little maneuver has con- 


. fused even the best of drivers gifted 


with an innate sense of direction. 
One such traveler confessed once 
that having arrived at this 
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jpa articular juncture late one night, 
e argued at some length with his 
traveling companion as to which 
way was east and home. 

Putting the shoe on the other 
foot, the art of giving directions 
takes a little practice, but can be 
D ected just about anywhere and 

anybody. From the famous 
oM cde traveler who successfully 
fiddled for a night's lodging to 
President Grover Cleveland knock- 
ing at a lonely cottage late one 
night at Cape Cod, the lost and 
foot-sore have traditionally been 


fair game to the smart alecks and- 


crack pots. 


President Cleveland after 
rousing the occupant of a cottage 
on Cape Cod — was asked what he 
wanted. “I want to stay here 
tonight," replied the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. "Well, stay 
there!” said the voice in the dark. 

While traveling in New England 
this summer, I picked up some 
Yankee directions guaranteed to fit 
— though maybe not please — the 
lost “flatlander” from Indiana. 


Some retorts packed a lot in a 
few words. For instance, if one 
were to ask a sleepy porchsitter 
beside a lonely stretch of road how 
far it was to Kennebunkport, one 
might be startled to hear, "Bout 
26, 000 miles, the way you're goin’.” 


Or, as one collector of such tales, 
Allen Folley, put it, when a 
motorist asked an old-timer how to 
get to Wheelock, he received the 
following comforting advice: “Well, 
Mister, if I was going to Wheelock, 
I'd be D----- if I'd start from here." 

New Englanders are not easily 
cowed, impressed nor intimidated. 
Folley tells of one carefree traveler 
who spoke perhaps too familiarly to 
a young Vermonster. 

“Hi, Bub. Is this the way to 
Cabot?” 

“What makes you think my name 


IS 
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Kennebunkport?’ 


is Bub?” 
“Oh, I just guessed it,” answered | 
the stranger. | 
“Well, why don't you just guess 
your way to Cabot?" | 
Then there is the story of aJ 
Dartmouth professor — of German) 


= EE ce: 


into town, dismounted and comzj 
manded a local, seated on the step 
of the general store, “Watch m 
horse!” When Der Professor] 
emerged a few minutes later, his | 
trusty steed had weighed ancho 
and taken leave of the premises. 
Infuriated, the profesor turned to 
the responsible party and sai 
aċcusingly, “I thought I told you tof 
watch my horse!” “I DID,” said the! 
lounger, pointing. ^Just goin' round 
that corner yonder." 


Another example, this one o a 


with a sign pointing in bo h 
directions to White River Juncti on, | 


Cleveland's predicament of ex 
changing words with a literalist. 
The confused traveler asked a local 
person if it made any difference 
which fork he took to White Rive 
Junction. The reply was not long if 
coming and had more than likely 
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been saved all day for the occasion: 
"Not to me it don't." 

If there are shurt and useless 
directions, why shouldn't there also 
be long and useless ones? Bill 
Sawyer's Maine Sampler contains 
an example of the latter — lengthy 
directions to no point at all. “An 
out-lander and his wife drivin’ 
along stopped and asked an 
old-timer how to get to Millinocket. 
He scratched his head and said, 
"Well, you turn "round and go ‘til 
you git to a red barn. Take a right 
there and go another three miles 
'til you come to a cemetery. Take a 
left at the cemetery ... Now, lemme 
see! Go straight there for — no! Gol 
darn it, you can't get there from 
here." 

Another favorite stratagem is to 
include nonsensical elements in a 
long set of directions. This is the 
case for directions — given with a 
straight face — to a couple in 
search of a Methodist church. 

“Well, I'll tell you,” said the local. 
"You go straight ahead on this run. 
‘Bout a mile down there, take the 
right fork. After a piece, you'll come 
to an iron bridge. Now 'bout half a 
mile before you get to that bridge, 
you want to take a sharp left turn. 


You'll find your church at the top 


of the hill." 


Directions very similar to this 
will be found to include little 
variations on the same theme. For 
instance, instead of planting in the 
bit about the iron bridge, one may 
be told to turn left at the barn that 
used to be painted yellow. 

Folley tells of perhaps the ul- 


"timate test. These directions were 


given to an out-of-stater by a local 
farmer who placed a high value on 
his time and a premium on his 
knowledge. 

"One fine summer day a stranger 
stopped his car at a barnyard to 
inquire the way to East Barnard. 
The farmer gave him rather 
elaborate and detailed directions. 
The stranger followed them 
carefully and about a half-hour 
later found himself back in the 
same barnyard. Somewhat irate he 
got out of his car and walked over 
to the farmer with the intention of 
letting him know what he thought 
of him. 

‘D--- it!’ he shouted. ‘I asked the 
way to East Barnard. I followed 
your directions and here I am right 
back where I started from.’ 

"Thats good, said the farmer. 
"That's good. I wanted to find out 
first if you was capable of following 
directions. Now I can tell you how 
to get to East Barnard." 
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. DUBLIN — “Neither snow, nor 
rain, nor heat nor gloom of night 
stays these couriers from the swift 
completion of their appointed 
rounds.” So goes that famous line in 
the frieze of New York City's main 
post office. 

. This classic quotation wouldn't fit 
across the narrow front of the Dublin 
post office, but the phrase would be 
fitting. Since 1833 this National Road 
town has taken great pride in its post 
office and its faithful postal workers. 

Dublin residents, in a recent 
survey, commended their post office 
workers' ingenuity in getting letters 
addressed with minimal information 
to the proper box holders. Hannah 
Huddleston says she has received 
two unusual letters addressed: ‘‘The 
Mother of Mary, Dublin, Indiana" 
and “Hannah, Dublin." Some con- 
sider the successful delivery of these 
letters just short of miraculous. 

-On the other hand, the postmaster 
was not faulted for delivering ... 
correctly addressed but such 
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unwanted items as six thermostats, 
an assortment of toupees and invita- 
tions to sell earth worms and 
chinchillas. 

Many strange sights have been 
seen by Dublin's several 
postmasters over the years. In 
recent years postal patrons have 
absent-mindedly slipped such things 


as car keys and prescription 
medicine in the outside drop box 
while tucking letters intended for 
deposit in their pockets. 

Then there was the day a lady 
came in wearing a grocery sack — 
equipped with only eye holes — over 
her head. Robbery was not intended, 
this being a case of modesty. The 
lady in question did not want to be 
seen without her teeth. s 

Jan. 8, 1833 the venerable Samuel 
Schoolfield — Dublin’s 68-year-old 
innkeeper — was appointed Dublin's- 
first postmaster. Schoolfield, born 
and raised in Virginia, had come to 
Indiana late in life. He moved to the 
Dublin area soon after the town was 
founded in 1830. ; 

Wayne County records indicate his 
presence by 1832. It was then that he- 
applied for his first liquor license, 
and in November of that year, his 
daughter Maria married Jesse Pike 
— mail courier, carpenter and 
undertaker. 1 

Schoolfield and other members of 
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his family had strong Quaker ties. In 
1802, however, he severed relations 
with Quakers after his young wife 
was disowned for being married in a 
civil ceremony — which was con- 
trary to Quaker tradition. 

The fact that ex-Quaker 
Schoolfield sold whiskey in a town 

ently established and largely 

ttled by Quakers was probably a 
hard thing for many of Dublin's 

emperate citizens to swallow. 
Schoolfield, on the other hand, no 
doubt relished his influential position 
as Dublin’s innkeeper and 
postmaster. 

Early town board meetings list 
Schoolfield as a town official, and. 
several town board meetings were 
held in his tavern, which he named 
the Old Virginia Hotel. One daughter 
— who would marry one of the 
town's first doctors — painted a 
signboard for her father,''Old 
Virginia; My Country Right Or 
Wrong, By Samuel Schoolfield.”’ 
For several decades this tavern- 
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became a landmark for travelers. 
Stages carrying colorful and in- 
teresting passengers — as well as 


the mail — would rumble to a stop. 


in front of this National Road 
hostelry. 

Schoolfield's son-in-law, Pike, was 

one of the early mail carriers, 
traveling by horse from Richmond to 
Indianapolis. Pike used the old State 
Road, which predated the National 
Road in Indiana. Interestingly, the 
old State Road intersected the 
National Road not far from 
Schoolfield’s stand in Dublin. This 
made Dublin all the more desirable 
a place for businesses which catered 
to the traveling public. 
.. Perhaps the unusual Dublin mail 
of today is merely a carry-over from 
the early days when Schoolfield was 
postmaster. For  Dublin's first 
postmaster must be credited with 
receiving the town's first sample of 
out-of-the-ordinary mail. 

There is an old story which depicts 
Schoolfield habitually complaining 


that there was never enough mail 
coming through to to make it worth 
his time to handle it. The mail 
carrier decided he would make 


amends at the first opportunity. 


Shortly afterwards, on his way to 
Dublin by horseback, he captured a 
large mud turtle. Stashing his 
prisoner in the mail bag, Uncle 
Sam's courier proceeded to the Old 
Virginia Hotel. 

Schoolfield, hefting the unusually 
heavy bag, is said to have remarked, 
*Now this kind of mail is worth 
carrying, for it feels like there is 
something of consequence here." 
When the innkeeper poured out the 
contents, things were said which the 
storyteller felt best to leave to our 
imaginations. 

If they ever attempt to add that 
famous inscription to the brick front 
of the Dublin Post Office, they may 
want to include: ‘‘Neither snow, nor 
rain, nor even a wayward mud turtle 
has kept the Dublin mail from 
coming through.” 
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minutes indicate the citizens’s x. 
going concern for the prevailing 
liquor trade. Two town ordinances 
passed April 12, 1836 read: “Re- 
solved that the present tavern 
keepers shall pay a license of three 
dollars. per annum ordinance 
passed that every person who shall 
be convicted of intoxication within 
the corporation as to be unable to 
provide for his safety shall on 
conviction pay a fine of not less nor 
more than three dollars for each 
offence; if said person shall not be 
able to pay said fine, the person who 
was accessory to his intoxication 
shall pay it.” 

It is interesting to note, however, 
that the first town board president 
was Samuel Schoolfield, one of 
Dublin's leading citizens as well as 
a tavern keeper. The March 1836 
meeting had been held at 
Schoolfield's Virginia Hotel. 
Perhaps the two April ordinances 
were a result of some unrecorded 
incident at the March meeting. 

As one former Wayne County 
historian, S. B. Huddleston, put it, 
“When Dublin became a station on 
the old National Road, there, of 
course, came the tavern. And a 'dry' 
tavern was about as popular then as 
ice cream soda is at a brewery 
workers’ picnic now (1916).” 

Huddleston went on to say that at 
an early date ‘ʻa man came to Dublin 
and established a tavern on the north 
side of the road. He ran a respec- 
table place, but occasionally came 
into collision with the good (Quaker) 
brethren of the community, who 
thought they got the scents of liquor 
from the breaths of guests of the 
house." Schoolfield was probably 
this early tavern keeper alluded to 
by Huddleston. 

A survey of all National Road 
towns in Indiana, as of Oct. 7, 1836, 
indicated there were 300 persons 
living in Dublin at this time. The 
survey notes the existence of a post 

office, three groceries. five stores, 
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and five taverns. The tabulator also 
made the following marginal notes 
about Dublin: ‘‘A flourishing place; 
here is a female boarding school; 
saddler, blacksmith, and a house- 
joiner’s shops, etc." 

Aug. 29, 1839, a petition was 
presented to the town board asking 
that it use more discretion in 
granting liquor licenses. Samuel 
Schoolfield's son, Robert, was one of 
the petitioners asking that the new 
liquor license be between $10 and 
$40. Perhaps young Schoolfield was 
still nervous after nearly losing his 
father a few years earlier to the 
scalping knife. 

According to another story told by 
Huddleston, in 1832 a large group of 
Indians — several hundred — 
camped west of town while enroute 
to their new lands west of the 
Mississippi River. One day some 
braves came into town and p 
proached the proprietor of 
Virginia Hotel. They couldn't speak 
English but made signs to mean they 
wanted some whiskey. Schoolfield 
pretended not to understand and 
gave the Indians some bread. and 
other food. . 

In disgust, the thristy braves left 
the tavern, marched across National 
Street to where the Dublin Public 
Library is today, and threw the food 
over a split rail fence into a corn 
field. Then they reentered the tavern 
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Schoolfield by his hair. A scalping 
knife was flourished and the silent 
message was clear: “We will take 
your scalp if you don't give us 
whiskey.” 

The record remains silent as to the 
acts of heroism of the Virginia Hotel 
patrons who may have witnessed the 
commotion. As for Schoolfield’s son- 
in-law, Jesse Pike — later the town’s 
undertaker — he mounted his horse 
and rode out to the chief's camp for 


. help. 


Huddleston said Pike ''told the 
chief of the troubles in town, and the 
chief told him to return and drive the 
Indians from town. But before he 
had returned, Schoolfield had 
knocked one Indian down with a 
chair and put them all out of the 
house, and they had left." 

Another source which recently 
came to light and which cor- 
roborates Huddleston's account is 
the autobiography of J. A. Anderson, 
dated Pendleton, Ind., Nov. 10, 1896. 
Anderson recounts how in 1832, when 
he was only a small child, a tribe of 
400 Indians from New York came 
through Indiana on their way to 
lands west of the Mississippi River. 
Anderson's mother had died by then 
and his father had broken up 
housekeeping in 1831, sending the 
two girls to live with Isaac 
Frampton, in Milton and sending 


Anderson and his brother, William, 
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Solomon Swiggett. ‘ 

Swiggett lived on a farm 1% miles ' 
southwest of Dublin on the old State : 
Road. And when the Indians came : 
through this part of Indiana they: 
took the old State Road, since the ' 
National Road was still under con- : 
struction. One old map of 1827 shows ; 
the State Road passing southwest ' 
through Dublin, angling down to the : 
Henry-Fayette-Rush County line. .. 

While the Indians were in the. 
vicinity in 1832, Anderson explains; 
“One of their children died in camp 
a half mile west of the Swiggett's 
home, and was buried on their 
camping ground. A neighbor, 
William Butler, was employed by the 
tribe to keep a fire near the grave, 
for three nights, to light the spirit of 
the child to its celestial home. He did 
as requested, to gratify their. 
superstitious notions. 

“While camped there, a few days 
and nights, some of the men would. 
walk back to Dublin to get things 
they wanted. And as I was playing,- 
child-like, in a corn field one day,. 
near the road fence, I saw two 
Indians coming along the road, and 
I hid myself in the weeds in the fence 
corner and heard one say to the 
other, "We're going to town to git 
whisk.” After they had gone a safe. 
distance, I came out of my hiding 
place and skipped for the house, it 
being my first escape from Indians, 
as I thought." | 


of pranks for Mt. Auburn 


` Henry Huddiestón? E destendant 
of’ Wayne County pioneer John 
Huddleston, grew up at the Hud- 
dleston homestead in Mt. Auburn. 
Not long ago Henry explained how 75 
years ago the old ‘‘Huds’’ gave the 
electric interurban or street car 
company a hard time of it in Mt. 
Auburn. 

For many years there was a small 
waiting station, open to the weather 
in ‘front, and located on the north 
side of the National Road near Bales 
Street. This station had electric 
lights when electricity was a novel- 
ty. Consequently, the station soon 
became the playground for 
neighborhood kids at night. 
` Now back in those days the 
Huddlestons and Mt. Auburn were 
pretty much one and the same. And 
aboüt 1903 when the traction com- 
pany first came in, the Huddlestons 
made it promise to stop all street 
cars coming through town. But 
before long, the company became so 
big and important that it had second 
thoughts about honoring this corn- 
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mitment. After one of its special 
cars didn’t stop for a Huddleston 
waiting in his little station to go over 
to Richmond, those good old boys at 
Mt. Auburn got mad. 

As Henry tells it, ‘‘They called the 
street car company in for a talk. 
‘Oh,’ the company says, ‘we’re too 
big an operation now. We got people 
going from Terre Haute plumb into 
Dayton. We can’t stop along the way, 
every little stop.’ Then one of them 
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“old Huds howa the original con- 
tract down there and says, ‘Read 
that.’ And they read it, and he says, 
‘We’ll give you a certain day and a 
certain hour, and you stop every 
street car that goes through here or 
take up your tracks!' And so they 
argued it out to put a light at that 
station up on a pole. Anyone wanting 
one of them specials, they could 
press a button down, and that red 
light would come on. 

*"Then, us kids got slipping around 
and made a dummy. And we'd put it 
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- out there in the station and then 


press up on that light, and we'd run 
around back in the dark. One night, 
by gosh, we seen the baggage door 
was open. And we started back in the 
dark pretty quick. A guy jumped out 
of the baggage car and took out after 
us. 


“Just about the time this guy was 
about to reach out and grab Durwood 
Moore, who couldn't run as fast as 
us kids, Durwood turned down a side 
ditch and jumped a low fence. This 
guy comin' out of the light couldn't 
see. So his legs hit that fence and he 
just went head over heels down in a 
garden on the other side of the fence. 
And we was all hid back in the alley 
in.the dark where he couldn't find us. 
We never played the trick any 
more." 
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In 1830 the State Road crossed the 
National Road at several strategic 
locations, some of those being at 
Richmond, Centerville, Dublin, 
Greenfield, Cumberland, In- 
dianapolis and Terre Haute. 

A February 1826 statement by 
James Noble and John Test claimed 
that the portion of the State Road in 
Wayne County was 40 feet wide. Its 
surface, however, was not attested 
to: it might have been 40 feet deep 
in mud! 

Rev. Reed had felt it was Divine 
Providence that was calling him 
from the Indiana circuit to upstate 
New York where a Presbyterian 
congregation had asked that he and 
his family settle. Divine Providence 
or not, Rev. Reed found the going 
east from Indianapolis a test of his 
Christian patience and tempera- 
ment. The 70-mile journey to the 
Ohio line took four days. In one 
especially bad section of the road, 
the Christian travelers made only 13 
miles in an entire day. 

"It was Wednesday, the 31st of 
May, when we left Indianapolis, and 
entered the woods, in the road to 
Centreville. To a traveller with a 
wheel carriage, in so new a road as 
this, through a country where the 
settlements are so few and distant; 
some difficulties might be expected 
at any season of the year; but at 
present they were numerous, and 
truly discouraging. 

“The country is moist, and the soil 
very rich; and the road Lut partially 
cut out. And over the guts and small 
streams, Jog cause-ways had been 
made; but the high waters of the 
spring season had raised them, and 
floated the logs in every direction; 
so that at these places, the cut out 
way was utterly impassable. 

“The resort was, to turn into the 
woods, and choose some other place 
to venture through the waters, and 
wet grounds, till we were either 
beyond the entire causeway, or at 
least the raised part of it...In many 
places it appeared extremely 
doubtful when the horse went into 
deep places, whether he would ever 
be able to come out.” 

Rev. Reed's horror of losing his 
horse in a quagmire recalls an old 
story set down by John Macamy 
Wasson in 1875. Wasson gave the 
following account of a traveler on 
the Old State Road — between 
Centerville and Salisbury. The inci- 
dent is said to have occurred after 
the building of the National Road, 
which was just north of the State 
Road at that point. 

"It was said many emigrants 
having to pass that road one day, 
somebody in the suburbs of Cen- 
treville saw a man's hat lying in the 
middle of the road — he went for it; 
as he was about to pick it up, some 
one cried out below to let that hat 
alone. It was found to be on a man's 
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head, and he sitting on the saddle- 
horse, having swamped down." 

Rev. Reed found himself and his 
family in'a predicament, perhaps 
more dangerous than swamping 
down. ‘‘On another day I found that 
we were not like to get through the 
woods, to the nearest house by 
daylight; the roads were so dreadful- 
ly heavy and difficult, and the horse 
was so exhausted by long and 
excessive pulling. 

“I told my wife we had one only 
possible chance to avoid staying over 
night in the woods: and we had no 
means to make a fire; and the gnats, 
and moschettoes were immensely 
thich. This way was to stop the 
Dearborn, take the horse out, and all 
get upon his back: and thus make 
through. The consultation was short ; 
— the time did not admit of delay, 
— the horse was taken out, — the 
things were all left in the woods; — 
a bit of carpet was thrown over the 
horse's back; — Mrs. R., with the 
infant child, set behind me; and the 
two others both before me. 

"In this manner, we pushed on, 
and got out to a house before it 
became dark. A woman seeing us, 
ran out to meet us, asking, what was - 
the matter? I replied, that we were 
pilgrims, who had left our baggage 
in the woods, and took that way of 
travel, to be able to reach her house; 
and that we must stay, and she must. 
not say no. She took us in very 
cordially; and though her house was 
poor, she furnished us with as good 
as she had." 

There were several Old State 
Road towns which our Hoosier 
pilgrims would have passed through. 
These early towns would be aban- 
doned after the location and con- 
struction of the National Road. Such 
towns as Salisbury and Vandalia in 
Wayne County, Uniontown and West 
Liberty in Henry County and 
Hillsborough in Hendricks County 
would all die out after Commissioner 
Knight’s 1826-7 surveys. In October 
1829 the first government contracts 
were let for the cutting off of the 
timber on the National Raoad, and 
not surprisingly, 10 towns were laid 
out and platted along the National 
Road in the ensuing months. 
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Politics and posters basis of practical joke 
on red-hot Republican blacksmith i in n Dublin 


Riley Laymon’s blacksmith shop 
was located for many years one 
block off the National Road, south of 
the present-day stop light in Dublin. 

Laymon was one of those village 
smithies who made the transition 
from shoeing horses to changing 
tires. He kept a place in back for 
working on cars and had a mechanic 
who would take care of the horseless 
carriage end of business. 

Laymon probably made his move 
up to the National Road — his shop 
was on the south side of Cumberland 
Street where the Dublin Public 
Library’s parking lot is now — in 
order to take advantage of the 
increase in automobile traffic. This 
shop had the advantage of a gasoline 
pump in front. 

One day he cranked up a car — 
back in the early days this was done 
with a hand crank — that had been 
left in reverse. I think it was a little 
Maxwell. Anyway, it took off, leav- 
ing the bewildered blacksmith stand- 
ing in the street. Laymon yelled at 
the car from force of habit, “Whoa, 
darn you, whoa!” Dublinite Carl 
Schaller, who grew up next to 
Laymon’s first blacksmith shop, 
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explains that “Riley had been 
around horses so long, I guess he 
couldn't help it.” 

Laymon was a real strong, Re- 
publican, and everyone knew this, 
especially the men who would loaf 
around his shop. One of these 
loafers, who was a friend of 
Laymon's, Dick Garner, put some 
kids up to doing a little Democrat 
mischief in the blacksmith shop. 

This was back when Paul V. 
McNutt was the Democrat's can- 
didate for governor (1932). McNutt 
was going to give a major political 


hone | 
speech in Richmond, and a De- 
mocrat party worker came through 
Dublin and for the princely sum of 
50 cents got Carl Schaller — a high 
school student at the time — to pass 
the handbills around the town. 

The bills had a picture of McNutt 
on them as well as information about 
the pending speech. Well, Carl 
claims he was given too many for the 
size of Dublin, and there were many 
leftover. As Carl puts it, “He gave 
me enough bills to pass out in a town 
the size of Cambridge." Anyway, 
Laymon had gone home for the 
evening and Garner saw his chance 
to stir up the village blacksmith. 

“So Garner said, ‘Hey, why don't 
you boys go in there and put some of 
them bills around in there?' Of 
course, a blacksmith's shop has got 
a 101 nails to hang the horseshoes on. 
And we put up a bill with Paul V. 
McNutt’s picture on about every nail 
we could find in there. And then, 
Garner said, 'Now lay one on the 
anvil and lay a hammer on it.’ 

* And so we laid one on the anvil, 
with the picture of McNutt's face up. 
The next day the fellas come around 
to see what was going to happen. 


2 knew they'd have him stirred 
up. So Riley came in, you know, and 
the first thing he seen these bills 
everyplace. He tore them all down, 
throwed them in the forge and 
burned them up. Well, when he come 
to that one that was on the anvil, he 
looked at that and popped, ‘FH beat 
his brains out!' And he hit the anvil, 
giving McNutt three or four good 
licks. 

"Finally he picked it up and 
throwed it in the forge and burned it 
up with the rest. And that was the 
end of Paul V. McNutt's career in 
the blacksmith's shop. We never told 
Laymon who it was that did the 
trick. We just kept still about it. And 
it’s a good thing there weren't any 
Democrat horses standin' around or 
they might've got hit on the head.” 

One result of having a little fun 
with Dublin's red-hot Republican 
blacksmith was Carl's sudden in- 
terest in politics. The young man 
wanted to see McNutt in person. He 
was curious about someone whose 
mere picture could produce such 
sparks from the village blacksmith's 
anvil. Carl went to Richmond to hear 
the future governor's speech. 


Quaker 
on National Road in 


“Westward, westward speed thy 
way," observed one Quaker noting 
the heavy amount of traffic on the 
National Road at Richmond in the 
1830s. Like metal filings drawn to a 
lodestone, immigrants were at- 
tracted to the western lands, and for 
many a mover before mid-century, 
the National Road was the way west. 

One traditional **greeting commit- 
tee” provided by most villages along 
the way were the village dogs which 
would customarily fight the movers' 
dogs. Local residents would stare 
unabashedly at the strangers. One 
curious citizen at Richmond took the 
trouble to keep a tally of the number 
of people passing through. 

According to the Oct. 11, 1834, 
issue of the Richmond Palladium, 
«A gentleman of this place who has 
endeavored to note the number of 
wagons and emigrants passing 
through this place for the west and 
north west, gives the number for the 
month of September, at 427 wagons, 
and 2,055 persons. Enough to or- 
ganize a county, passing on one road 
in a month!” 

Perhaps it was this same self- 
` appointed tabulator who had earlier 
reported in the May 24, 1834 
Palladium that '*On Monday morn- 
ing last a caravan of about 200 
Mormonites with a long train of 
wagons passed through this place on 
their way to the far west." This 
group of "immigrants" was led by 
none other than Joseph Smith, the 
church's founder and prophet. Their 
actual number was closer to 130, but 
exaggerations in numbers as well as 
other misinformation would prove to 
be the norm with this particular 
group of movers. 

This group was in effect an army 
marching from Kirtland, Ohio, to do 
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battle with persecutors of their sect 


in Jackson County, Missouri. 
Throughout their 1,000 mile march 
the men endeavored to keep as low 
a profile as possible. As one member 
remarked in his journal, “We were 
often counted by men on horseback 
.. I never heard of our being 
numbered less than twice our actual 
number.” 

Because it was the purpose of 
Smith and his Kirtland brethren to 
restore to the Missouri Mormons 
their promised land — which they 
called Zion as in the Old Testament 
— the armed caravan called itself 
Zion's Camp. Once outside Kirtland, 
the "avenging angels" were or- 
ganized into companies of 12, each 
headed up by a captain. One of the 
expedition's captains was the newly 
converted Brigham Young. There 
were two companies of mounted 
sharpshooters, but most of the men 
walked, and although young — the 
average age about that of Joseph 
Smith, 28 — many suffered from 
sores and blistered feet. One account 
tells of men on many an occasion 
pouring blood from their boots at the 
end of a day's march. 
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The best armed of the Kirtland 
brethren was Smith. One source 
says, 'He carried an excellent 
sword, a rifle, and a brace of silver- 
mounted, brass-barreled horse 
pistols ... Fearing that spies intended 
to take the prophet's life if they 
could identify him, the men called 
him ‘Squire Cook.” 

Accompanying Smith were two 
younger cousins, George A. Smith, 
17, and Jesse Smith, 21. George 
would live to return to Kirtland and 
would eventually become an influen- 
tial and respected member of the 
church. Jesse, however, would be 
buried in Missouri as one of the 
expedition’s 14 casualties of a 
cholera epidemic. 

George Smith is an important 
source for reconstructing Zion’s 
Camp for he recorded in depth the 
many interesting and unusual events 
of the 1834 march. His "uniform" 
must have made him quite a 
spectacle. 

George wore a pair of striped 
pantaloons made from bed ticking. 
Besides a cotton shirt, a cloth coat 
and vest as well as a new pair of 
boots which cut his feet terribly, 
George sported a battered straw hat 
which he had accidentally sat on, and 
a knapsack made of arpon check. 

Poor eyesight and bad footgear 
slowed down George so that he was 
always bringing up the rear. 
Because of this and his outlandish 
regalia, he became an easy prey of 
the curious outsiders who would 
probe him with questions about his 
group. 

In truth, he seemed so artless that 
the prophet delegated George to 
answer all questions as they passed 
through towns. A typical conversa- 
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tion between the green-horn Mormon 
and a local inquirer — perhaps the 
Richmond ‘tabulator himself — 
might have gone as follows: 

*Whar you come from?" 

“The East." 

“Well, whar you all goin'?" 

“The West.” 

“What fer?" 

“To see if we can get land cheap." 

“Now tell me. Whose yer leader?” 

“Oh, we're all leaders." 

“Don’t you have some pertic'lar 
leader among you?" 

“Sometimes one leads, sometimes 
another.” 

But George saw a lot more than he 
was wont to reveal, and Joseph 
Smith trusted George so completely 
that he had him sleep in his tent at 
his feet. 

Arriving in Richmond, Sat., May 
17, 1834, the group stayed over 
Sunday to hold services, to which 
many of the citizenry came. George 
wrote the following about his first 
day in the Hoosier state: 

"We camped in Township of 
Wayne, in Indiana. Myself and many 
of the brethren were much fatigued 
and sore footed, and our stockings 
wet with blood, we having traveled 
40 miles. I called at a house and 
drank the first buttermilk I ever 
drank in my life. I told the company 
what I had been drinking, when they 
produced a bucket and desired me to 
get them some. I went and got a 
bucket full. They all drank heartily 
until it came to Roger Orton, who 
complained that the bucket was one 
which the horses drank out of. I told 
him if he had seen the churn he 
would not complain about the 
bucket. I need not say they drank all 
the buttermilk and sent for more.” 

— Continued next week. 


Van Burgn's trip on 


* To this day a number of Hoosier 
towns on the National Road vie for 
the dubious distinction of being the 
site where Martin Van Buren was 
given a practical lesson in the 
importance of good roads. 
.. These towns — and I would like to 
hear readers’ versions — all claim to 
b. slocated where Gentleman Van 

uren was dumped in the mud while 
he was making his western tour 
through Ohio, Indiana and Illinois in 
June 1842. ` 
. „A careful reading of the June 1842 
newspapers available show there is 
indeed a foundation for the stories, 
that the Ex-President had dif- 
ficulties at Richmond and Plainfield. 
-` It is possible that the newspaper 
accounts are but the ''tip of the 
iceberg" Other mishaps may have 
( curred along the Cumberland 
Road — the very road which Van 
Buren refused through several 
Presidential vetoes to give federal 
aid to. These other accidents may 
have not have been reported in the 
newspapers for one reason or 

nother. Perhaps the newspaper 


? conte of the Greenfield, Mt. 
Auburn, and Brazil incidents have 
yet to be salvaged from old papers 
in attics or made available from a 
private collection. 

Of the various locations where the 
"Little Magician" had Indiana mud 
bespattered on his beaver hat, 
Plainfield must take first honors. 
There is a strong tradition that Van 
Buren’s stage tipped over at the 
bottom of the hill about one-third 
mile east of the intersection of 
Center and Main Streets. According 
to a 1909 Friday Caller interview, 
Dorcas Hiss, when a young girl in the 
summer of 1842, saw “President Van 
Buren climb out of the the stage that 
was turned over in the mud hole at 
the Van Buren elm, by the Friends’ 
church, and she had the pleasure of 
beholding the President walk 
leisurely with others to the Fisher 
hotel, where he got his breakfast." 

According to a survey of Indiana 
newspapers published by the Indiana 
Historical Society in 1982, there were 
only six newspapers being published 
the week of Van Buren’s tour 
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through Indiana, of which copies are 
known to exist. 

Van Buren had lost to William 
Henry Harrison in the Presidential 
“hard cider” election of 1840, and in 
an attempt to rebuild political 
support, "Little Van" toured both 
the South and the West in 1842. 

The statesman from Kinderhook 
was met at the state line by two or 
three hundred Richmond citizens 
Thursday, June 9, 1842. The entire 


tour made by Van Buren is reported 
with biting sarcasm in a succession 
of Richmond Palladium issues. This 
Whig paper was strongly opposed to 
Whigs swelling the ranks of the local 
Democrat-organized parade honor- 
ing the Ex-President. As the paper 
put it, Mr. Van Buren spoke in front 
of Sloan's Hotel in such low tones he 
“was not heard by any individual 
with whom we have conversed, 
though several were within from six 
to 10 feet of him when he spoke. He 
did not even deign to look upon the 
crowd of people who had assembled 
to hear him speak." Besides the 
paper's allusion to Van Buren's 
fondness for the finery of 
aristocratic living, perhaps his 
feeble speech is a reference to the 
1840 Whig slogan: ‘‘Van is a used up 
man!” 

The June 18 issue of the same 
Richmond paper reports that “Mr. 
Van Buren left on Friday morning in 
the stage for Indianapolis. We un- 
derstand that before the stage had 
gone two miles it swamped in a mud 
hole, and that Van had to take it on 
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; foot for a short distance." Richmond 
residents did not subsequently mark 
the spot with historical markers, but 


: local tradition has it that Van 
Buren's stage had been sabotaged, 
that a Richmondite — incensed at 
the former President's anti-National 
Road stand — partially sawed 
through the double-tree of the stage 
coach. 

The Monday, June 13, the dapper 
and elegantly dressed former Chief 
Executive left Indianapolis for 
Plainfield where he was to have, as 
it turned out, more than just 
breakfast. That evening, after a stop 
at Putnamville, the Ex-President 
reached Mrs. Cunningham’s tavern 
stand west of the yet to be 
established town of Brazil. The 
following morning an escort com- 
mittee from Terre Haute met Van 
Buren. 

The Wabash Express of June 15 
relates that at Cunningham’s 
Tavern, Van Buren ''and his travell- 
ing companions were taken into 
conveyances provided for their ac- 
cominodation. At a little after 10, 
they proceeded towards town, and 
were met, some six miles out, by a 
large concourse of gentlemen on 
horseback, who formed an escort 
into our peaceful and unpretending 
village." The Wabash Courier gives 
other interesting details of the bi- 
partisan and friendly reception of 
the Terre Haute citizens. However, 
upon hearing the round of some 15 or 
20 guns announcing his approach to 
their town and considering the 
previous ''accidents" he had suf- 
fered on the National Road, I wonder 
if the Ex-President did not loose his 
balance or composure, even briefly. 


Perhaps the most useful of the 
papers from this period are the June 
25 issue of the Richmond Palladium 
and the June 14 issue of the 
Indianapolis Indiana Sentinel. Both 
papers allude to the Plainfield 
accident. The Richmond Palladium 
quotes an item from the Greencastle 
Visiter saying that Van Buren did not 
give a speech at Putnamville. In- 
stead, Whitcomb got up on a block in 
front of the hotel and apologized ''for 


Mr. Van Buren not speaking, his 


great fatigue, and having been upset 
with the stage that morning was not 
able to do so.” 

The Indiana Sentinel reports ‘‘The 
Ex-President has traveled on the 
National Road through the whole 
extent of Indiana. As the road is now 
in rather a bad condition, he must 
have had a fair opportunity of seeing 
and judging, from his own personal 
observations, how much of this road, 
which has ever been regarded as 
national in its character, needs the 
fostering aid of the Government for 
its improvements But in despite of 
all this, it is well remembered of him 
that he did not “condescend to 
recommend an appropriation on it 
during his whole administration. 
This circumstance, mortifying as it 
was to his friends and injurious to 
all, forbids sympathy for any in- 
convenience which he may have 
experienced in encountering its 
numerous mud holes and deep ruts. 
We learn, however, from a source 
which may be relied on, that the 
stage, in which Mr. Van Buren 
traveled from this place, upset near 
Plainfield, some 14 miles west of this 
palce.. We have not heard the 
particulars of this disaster, but hope 
that no serious injury has been 
sustained either by Mr. Van Buren or 
others who may have been journey- 
ing with him.” 

The many Van Buren stories 
which have been repeated and 
elaborated on since ''Little Van's" 
tour of the West attest if nothing else 
to the National Road's role of 
spreading the American culture both 
east and west. 


The other day a friends of mine, 
Bob Peirce, was telling me that 
while a student at DePauw Universi- 
ty, he was given a lift at Stilesville 
by Senator Jim Watson. This was 
back in 1925 or 1926. Anyway, as they 
traveled east on 40, Watson pointed 
out various places of interest. When 
they were coming through Plain- 
field, Watson told Bob about the Van 
Buren Elm (which was still standing 
then) and how this incident of 
Hoosier persuasion so discouraged 
the Ex-President, he ended his 
western tour and headed back East. 


Especially in the last few y.. s, a 
Y of S. 40. The have been writing about 
e National Road and the 

iEn it passes through are news. 
One early impression of a National 
Road town — written by a young 
traveler in 1843 — has become a part 
of the historic record available to 
any writer researching the National 
Road or travel conditions on the 
American frontier. This 1843 account 
is a somewhat unflattering one for 
Lewisville, but because there are no 
other records from this period, it 
will probably remain an important 
glimpse into that period of history. 
Sarah Henderson, a young 
Episcopalian on her way to her first 
teaching assignment, traveled from 
Granville, Ohio to Indianapolis in 
July 1843. She had a lively sense of 
humor and made light of the many 
difficulties that beset the small, 
intimate group of travelers. There 
were four in her party plus the driver 
of the hired carriage. Henderson 
may have sensed she was embarking 
on a great adventure, for her journal 

conveys a lively tone throughout. 
One of the first travelers to use the 
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word Hoosier, Henderson records 
her disappointment crossing the 
state line east of Richmond. She 
looked around, “‘but in vain to see the 
difference between the buckeye and 
the huzier state.” 

After a leisurely breakfast at 
Widow Hulbert’s City Hotel in 
Richmond, Henderson continued 
west, noting the beautiful National 
Bridge spanning the East Fork of the 
Whitewater River. Averaging 40 
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miles a day, she arrived at 
“Louisville” in the evening. Her 
spelling of Lewisville conforms with 
the version found in several docu- 
ments from this period. The 1849 
edition of the Indiana Gazatteer, for 
instance, describes ‘‘Louisville” as 
“a small town in Henry county, on 
the National road at the crossing of 
Flat Rock, forty-two miles east of 
Indianapolis, population 300.” 

Henderson's entry for Friday, 
July 21, read in part, “That evening 
came to the village of Louisville, a 
little hard scrabble of a place, being 
oblidged to stay we called for a 
room, thither we soon retired. After 
some trouble to get water, etc., we 
endeavoured to loose our selves in 
forgetfulness, but soon we became 
very uneasy, when we discovered to 
my utter amazement that the bed 
was pre-occupied by a little animal 
which has received various names; 
Mr. J. (Samuel Johnson, an 
Episcopalian minister) sayed he 
caught one trying to carry off Mrs. 
Ja 

The Henderson party may have 
been staying in Aunt Nancy Weekly's 


ò yesterday 
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of Lewisville's 
main intersection. Awhe history of the 
building was given BysPaul Benson of 
New Castle in an address delivered 
at the old schoolhouse on the 
occasion of Lewisville's 1929 centen- 
nial celebration. The building was 
built by William Houston as early as 
1838. Since it was the first brick 
structure in that part of the county, 
Benson said people came from miles 
around to see it. 

Lewisville had another tavern, 
also on the south side of the National 
Road but no longer standing today. 
This was the Jesse Baldwin stand on 
the southwest corner of the same 
intersection. Our Episcopalian 
travelers, however, seemed to shy 
away from the more populous 
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„taverns. And the Baldwin establish- 


ment was probably of this stamp. 
But Henderson and her compa- 
nions had had enough of Lewisville. 
The following morning the fastidious 
travelers rose quite early and rode 
17 miles to the west side of 
Knightstown to get their breakfast. 


Henderson's judgement of 
Lewisville as a “hard scrabble 
place," especially if it was based on 
her one night at the Weekly Tavern, 
is unfortunate. I am reminded of 
another case of questionable report- 
ing I read recently in a 1905 issue of 
a Hancock County newspaper. The 
account — originally carried in the 
Knightstown paper — was of Carrie 

_Nation’s visit to Knightstown in July 
of that year. The story was probably 
funny to everyone but Nation, the 
then famous temperance and anti- 
saloon crusader who had begun 
"visiting" saloons in 1900 armed 
with a hatchet. These ‘‘hatcheta- 
tions," she claimed, were sanctioned 
by divine appointment. 

The heading reads: ‘‘Carrie As- 
sails Postmaster.” And the story 
follows, ‘‘The only victim of Carrie 
Nation’s vitriolic wrath in 
Knightstown was Postmaster Swain. 
Carrie entered the post office early 
next morning after she ranted and 
stormed at the opera house, and, 
noticing Mr. Swain counting the 
government’s money while he 
smoked a cigar, she braced him with 


the question 

“Young man, 
postmaster?’ 

“At Mr. Swain’s affirmative reply : 
she assailed him for smoking, and 
told him he oughtn’t to do it. She 
harangued him bitterly, and when he 
remonstrated- with her she replied 
that she was here to preach the 
gospel to the devil and his imps. Mr. 
Swain then told her to leave the 
office, as she was creating a 
disturbance. | 

“She left shortly, after she had run 
dry, but not until she had sworn to 
report him for smoking and for 
ordering her from the office. 

“Mr. Swain, when the smoke had 
cleared away, was found to be 
uninjured, but he kept well behind 
the bars of the office until he thought 
Carrie was out of town." , 

Conjuring up the famous image of | 
Nation as an agitator who used a 
hatchet for breaking up whiskey 
barrels, the reporter got the mileage 
he wanted. Whether or not he was 
doing Nation justice is as ques- 
tionable as Henderson's impression 
of Lewisville. 
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Whiskey in streets 
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when they raided 


Dutch,Jake's bar 


Although many of the early Na- 
tional Road stage houses have 
disappeared, surprisingly, several 
remain. This type of establishment 
catered to the more elite traveling 
public and to local townspeople. 

Now the property of Historic 
Centerville, the Mansion House Inn 
is an excellent example of this type 
of hostelry. Built about 1837, this 
three-story brick building towers 
above the National Road and re- 
mains as one of Centerville’s most 
interesting landmarks. For it was 
here that a large number of irate 
Centerville women vented their 
wrath against the whiskey trade so 
prevalent during the 19th century. 


History 
on the Highway, 


By Rob . 
Lawson” 


According to a contemporary 


The proprietor of the Mansion» tor deal account, a Centerville 


House at the time was a German. 
named Jacob Vonderwight, or as the 
townspeople preferred, Dutch Jaki 
Henry U. Johnson, a young boy at 
time of the raid, remembered Dutch 
Jake many years later as ‘‘a little 
smooth faced man, with a florid 
complexion, and light colored hair. 
He dressed foppishly, wore ruffled 
shirt fronts, and adorned his ears 
with crescent-shaped earrings. A 
massive gold watch chain hung over 
his protruding abdomen." 

There were other places in town 
where whiskey was dispensed, but 
apparently Dutch Jake's place was a 
favorite haunt, frequented especially 
by young men apprenticed to 
lawyers and physicians. The bar 
room did a brisk business, but the 
second floor had gaming tables, and 
it was here that many young men 
spent their time in idleness, playing 
poker into the wee hours of the night. 
Dutch Jake would look after those 
too inebriated to navigate their way 
home by having them taken to one of 
the third story rooms where they 
could ‘‘sleep it off." 


Inezetta Stiver, Centerville his- 
torian, says that the raid on Dutch 
Jake's tavern was June 30, 1858. She - 
can be exact about the date for she 
‘has in her possession Richard 
Charman’s diary whose entry for 
that particular day reads in part: 
“We had a little excitement in town 


today. Sy 


r dealer acquired bad whiskey 
from Richmond just before the raid. 
The man who had been hired to 


_ transport the whiskey to Centerville 


was paid in kind; that is, he was 
permitted to drink his fill of the ''vile 
compound." Two days later this 
man's swollen and contorted body 
was found in a wheat field outside 
town. It is possible that this sensa- 
tional incident of whiskey poisoning 
precipitated the raid on Dutch Jake's 
place. : 

As Johnson recalled, ‘‘Now the 
good Methodist and Presbyterian 
sisters of Centerville were on to 
Jake's gilded palace of sin. They had 
not only heard rumors of what was 
transpiring there, but some of them 
had made persorial observation of his 


premises at night. 

So one afternoon the bell j in the 
Methodist Church belfry suddenly 
broke in upon the quiet of the little 
county seat, and soon thereafter 
women of all ages were seen to enter 
this place of worship. After a short 
time from 50 to 75 women emerged 
from the church door and marched 
two abreast up north to Main Street, 
and thence, by the right flank, up 
that street in an easterly direction 
toward Dutch Jake's place of busi- 
ness. 


"Two things were noticed by the 
bystanders. One was that all were 
dressed in their everyday working 
clothes, and the other was that they 
were nearly all attired in shawls and 
Cloaks. When Jake saw this 
' procession advancing, he at once 


| Suspected its destination, and he 


hurriedly closed ail the shutters and 
locked all the doors to his establish- 
ment. 


“Upon Jake’s refusal to open the 
doors, the crusaders drew hatchets 
and hammers from under their outer 
garments. Soon the front shutters 
and windows were smashed into 
fragments. The front door also 
yielded, and the assailants rushed 
into the building and broke 
everything in the bar room to pieces, 
including a valuable clock of which 
Jake was especially proud." 


The gaming tables on the second 
floor met a similar fate, as did 
furniture on the third floor. Whiskey 
barrels and beer kegs were emptied 
inside. Others were rolled outside 
and allowed to drain into the street. 
Onecitizen, an Irishman named Pat 
Dunlavey, couldn’t bear to see such 
waste and ''threw himself upon his 
face and drank generously of the 
whiskey as it ran down the gutter." 
Cigars, tobacco and cards were 
strewn on the ground. 

As Johnson put it, ‘‘Soon the queen 
of hearts came floating out the front 
door, attended by some jacks and 
other cards, including deuces wild, 
and besprinkled the sidewalks as 
plentifuly as the autumn leaves 
cover the ground after a hard 
November rain. It is perfectly safe 
to say there was not a small boy'in 
Centerville on the day following this 
triumph that was not the proud 
possessor of at least one rum-soaked 
pack of playing cards." 
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Highway 40 twisted through 
Putnam County like a river 


U.S. 40 has had a long and twisting 
career in Putnam County. Like a 
river seeking easier channels, short 
and long segments of the road have 
been left high and dry, cut off from 
the flow of traffic. 

Putnam County is not alone. 
Wayne County has its Sycamore 
Valley. Henry County has its Ogden- 
Raysville by-pass. But before its 
route was somewhat straightened 
out, beginning in the early 1920’s, 
Putnam County’s U.S. 40 had more 
potential ‘‘ox-bows’’ than you could 
shake a stick at. An early traveler 
might have been tempted to say: 
“This road was laid out by a snake 
afflicted with hives.” 

In his 1828 official report, Com- 
missioner Jonathan Knight 
despaired of this region of 


\Hoosierdom. Beginning west of 


present day Torr’s Restaurant, at 
the intersection of Road 40 and 
Indiana 43, the engineer was forced 
to make several deviations in his up- 
to-then straight road. Knight had a 
vision of the National Road which 
was ahead of his time. He saw the 
road not as a local pike connecting 
little towns but as an inter-state 
highway connecting state capitals. 

To find acceptable crossings at 
Deer Creek and Big Walnut Creek, 
two jogs were made. Then, to 
maintain his three percent grade, 
the National Road skirted around to 
the left, then to the right of the many 
knobs and ravines in the region. The 
Stretch of road from the east side of 
Putnamville to the area of west of 
Pleasant Gardens was, therefore, 
especially prone to relocations after 
the turn of the century when heavy 
earth-moving equipment was 
employed by the state. 

But the earliest cut-off in this area 
was due to a storm, not state 
highway equipment. In the summer 
of 1875, a heavy rain storm washed 
out the covered bridge west of 
Pleasant Gardens — called Pleasant 
Garden then. Necesssity being the 
mother of invention, National Road 
traffic descended the steep Re- 
elsville Hill, crossed the Reelsville 
covered bridge, and turned west at 
Water Street, and eventually re- 


History 
on the Highway 


By Rob 
Lawson 


ached the National Road. This mile 


and a half portion of the road is still _ 


gravel and is the only extensive 
portion of the National Road in 
Indiana I know of which retains the 
narrow width and choking dust of an 
earlier epoch of travel. 

This detour became the preferred 
route, much to the delight of the 
people of Reelsville who were by 
1875 rivals of Pleasant Gardens. This 
extra twist at Reelsville continued 
for nearly half a century, until the 
state replaced the bridge west of 
Pleasant Gardens about 1923. The 
flow of traffic into once prosperous 
Reelsville from the National Road 
came to an abrupt halt a few years 
later when a truck coming down the 
Reelsville Hill hit the covered bridge 
and knocked it out of commission. A 
new concrete bridge in 1929 re- 
established a link-up between Re- 
elsville and Pleasant Gardens. 

In the early 1920's the National 
Road was up-graded from a gravel 
to a concrete road, 18 feet in width. 
On some portions brick paving was 


. used. It wasn't long, however, before 


the concrete bridge over Deer Creek 
and a mile of concrete pavement 
east of Putnamville was by-passed 
by dual lanes of concrete 20 feet in 
width. This relocation took place 
between 1936 and 1938. Earl Estes, 
archivist of the Indiana State 
Highway Department records de- 
partment, has pointed out that most 
work of this nature took about two 
years to complete. 


Between 1940 and 1942 more dual 
lanes, this time 22 feet in width, 
were put in from the Clay County 
line to the east side of Pleasant 
Gardens. Just like the 1923 reloca- 
tion around Reelsville, now in 1942, 
it was Pleasant Garden’s turn. The 
Pleasant Gardens cut-off went south 
around town as well as by-passed 
more than a mile of 1923-vintage 


“concrete west from the Oak Hill 


Tourist Camp to a point about one- 
fourth mile west of Johnson Branch. 
The older concrete was taken up in 
at least two places, making it 
difficult to determine the history of 
the road in this area. The 38 foot iron 
bridge over Johnson Branch was also 
removed at this time. 

There are other cut-offs I have no 
doubt missed. I’m pretty certain of 
one down in the valley of the state 
farm, but I haven’t had the op- 
portunity to investigate. If in your 
own investigation of Putnam County 
cut-offs, you find yourself lost, the 
following story about the lost 
traveler will perhaps supply a 
measure of comfort. 


A traveler took a wrong turn. 
Seeing a young man hoeing in a 
garden, thestranger asked for direc- 
tions. 

“Hello, son." 

“Hello yourself,” replied the boy, 
not looking up. 

“Say, could you tell me where this 
raod goes?" 

Looking up briefly from his work, 
the boy said, "Why, I ain't never 
seen it go nowheres. That road has 
always stayed right were it's at!” 

* Well, then tell me how far it is 
to the nearest town." 

Stil hoeing, the boy thought a 
moment. “‘Couldn’t say. P’ve never 
measured it.” 

Losing his temper, the stranger 
shouted, ‘‘Why you dunce! You 
cabbage-head! You don’t know 
anything." 

The boy put his hoe down, and 
looking straight at the man said, ''I 
might be short on answers, and I 


might be a dunce, but I do know one - 


thing fer certain: I ain't lost!” 
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Man recalls rainy ni 


t i 1982 
I have mW one should look to 
the people whose lives have been tied 
to the National Road if one wants to 
glimpse the road's adventurous 
spirit. À case in point is the following 


story related by history buff John W. 


Roberts, now of Cambridge City. 

As John put it in a recent 
interview, “It was about 2 a.m. on 
a Monday and raining fitfully. Well, 
we were out at Indianapolis, and 1 
know the date because my birthday 
is on the 10th and I think it was on 
the last Monday of that year — 1921 
— and I was nine years old. I had got 
a new watch and a flashlight for my 
birthday. 


"Tt was the first watch I ever had. 
I'll never forget it. I wish I had kept 
it. It was a nickel-plated Ingersoll 
pocket watch; it had the black dial 
with radium numbers that glowed in 
the dark. Maybe you've seen them, 
I don't know. Anyhow, I had a watch 
fob on her. I'll never forget the 
inscription on there. The fob bore a 
likeness of John ''Blackjack" 
Pershing, and the inscription P ead. 
*A.E.F. Commander in our victory in 
the War to end ali wars.' That was 
the inscription, exactly. In fact, I 
remember at school the teacher got 
up and said how wonderful it was 
that there would be no more wars. 
And everybody believed that. I know 
my dad did. 

* And we were coming through on 
the National Road. It was early in 
the morning. I know because I was 
looking at my watch all the time. I 
could read it in the dark, you see. 
And you know how a kid is with a 
watch. You had to look at it every 
three minutes. We got to 
Knightstown. It was raining; I 
remember that. And we had an old 
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On the history trail 


Lawson, who 
teaches high 
school history and 
has two degrees 
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which is on the 
National Road. 


By Rob Lawson 
Special to The Tribune-Star 


1917 Maxwell. It had a windshield 
wiper you had to work by hand. 
"You wouldn't believe how weak 
the headlights were back then. 
That's another reason you couldn't 
drive very fast. Your headlights 
would only shine up the road a few 
feet ahead of you. And of course the 
rain was coming in around the side 
curtains. And no heater. That was a 
poor way to travel, I’m telling you. 
“There was a little diner in 
Knightstown, on the south side of 
U.S. 40. I think it was next to the city 
building. It was an old trolley car 
that had been converted into a diner, 
open 24 hours. There was bootleg 
liquor there. And they’d drink this 
moonshine in coffee cups, you know. 
And some would pour it in their 
coffee, and some would drink it 
straight. It looked like gasoline. 
“Well, that diner was all lit up, 
and Pop and I decided to stop in 
there for a piece of pie. And there 
were three or four men at the far end 
drinking coffee in oversized 
Ironstone mugs. Some of them were 
laying down 50 cents. And that's all 
she wrote, see. And no coffee was 


ight on N 


^ more. ur a nickel in those days. So 
when they laid down 50-50, why, you 
knew what they’re getting. : 


“Anyhow, I looked at my Ingersoll 
and knew that in a few hours I would 
have to be in school. I remember 
that. And a real fat, bald-headed 
fella, let's call him Fred — he sold 
Model T Fords — was in there, and 
they were ribbing’ him about 
something he had seen in some 
bushes on the side of the road earlier 
that evening. 


"My dad knew the man. Fred 
drank quite a little, that was one of 
his failings. He was telling about he 
and his wife had got to Dunreith and 
they saw a suitcase there at the side 
of the road. And he got out to look 
at it and he said it moved. And his 
wife said he’d been drinking. He was 
telling the men, ‘And the old woman 
made me go on, I tell you, and I 
hadn't had nothin' to drink, 'cause I 
was in the doghouse.’ 


“We paid for our pie and continued 
east on the National Road. At that 
time, the road went right on through 
Raysville. It didn't turn like it does 
now. We were just getting down 
there near the river. This was before 
they paved the road. It was narrow 
with weeds and brush growing right 
up to the road. It was just gravel 
with plenty of chuckholes. 


*Well, about a half mile out of 
town, Pop stopped suddenly. He 
raced the engine — which usually 
increased the candle-power of the 
feeble lights. He grabbed hold of my 
birthday flashlight and stepped out 
in the rain. He was real tall. My dad 
was six feet. I stood up somehow and 
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worked the hand-powered wiper, and 
saw Pop looking down at a blob along 
the weeds. It looked like an ov- 
ersized rock. 

“Then Pop jumped right back in- 
I never saw Pop move so fast. And ` 
away we went. He almost stalled the > 
Maxwell as he took off in a hurry. I 
didn’t know till then that you could. . 
spin the wheels. Boy, he made that 
old car jerk and jolt down through : 
there. 


"I picked up my flashlight and 
looked at Pop. Boy, he was scared. ` 
He was white-faced. And I think that _ 
is the only time I ever say my dad 
get scared of anything. He was . 
absolutely white. And he had lost his _ 
pipe as he scrambled through the - 
door and flapping side curtain. - 

“Let me tell Josie, he com- `i 
manded, a bit later, ‘That was one 
of my damn-fool mistakes! I'm glad. 
I had the flashlight. It was an old 
grip, but it was almost dry. And 
there was a piece of binder twine 
tied to the handle.' 


“It appeared later in the papers ^ 
that a farmer and his wife stopped * 
two miles out of Knightstown to pick | 
up a ‘lost’ suitcase. He was driving 
a new Willys-Knight sedan. That was ` 
a high-priced automobile then, you 
know. And as he was looking over his 
find, two men appeared from the | 
bushes and took his wife's pocket- 
book and rings, his wallet, his gold 
watch, and the car! 

"But those things happened back 
there. They said the idea for this” 
scam was rampant in Illinois and in 
other states. But I do remember it: 
was rumored this kind of lawless- - 
ness was one of the results of | 
Prohibition.” 
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Only three st e stone 
remain along N 


Milestone No. 9 reads: 
R 4% M, C1 M.” 

When asked to decipher the stone, 
some people at first come up with St. 
Louis for SE. The letters and 
numbers translate as follows: ‘‘State 
Line 9 Miles, Richmond 4% Miles, 
and Centerville 1 Mile." 

____The cement base was added about 
ig after the state widened the road. 
It was at that time that Clem Nichols 
heard about someone having designs 
on the old milestone. 

“I got wind in a round about way 
“that somebody was going to steal the 
stone for historic purpsoes. So I took 
it back there in the field and laid it 
down on the ground beside the fence 

covered it with grass and hid it. 
then when they (the state 
surveyors) got through, I got hold of 
a state man and told him about it. 
And boy, they went up in the air, they 
was so tickled to death. And. they 

S T over here and put that base 


"SL 9 M, 


and set that stone in there, right 
on the line." 

Nichols believes Stone No. 9 was 
originally placed in 1811 when, he 

"says, the government surveyors — 
i having brought the stone with them 
from the east — came through 
yne County with their ox carts. 
"This. h , however, would have been 
a „a little early for the National Road 
‘in Indiana. National Road com- 
` missioner Jonathan Knight was not 
in Wayne County until the fall of 
1826, scouting the area for his 
preliminary surveys. Knight's final 
determination of the line was made 
in the summer of 1827. 

Another reason for questioning the 
1811 story is that it was traditionally 
the job of the grading contractors — 
not that of the surveyors — to place 
the milestones. For instance, the 
contracts let in August 1831 for 26 
miles of grading west and east of 
Indianapolis spelled it out: ''Mile 
stones of such form and dimensions, 
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and marked in such a manner as the 


superintendents may direct, shall be 
firmly planted at such places as may 
be designated by the said superinten- 
dents.” 

Of the two men in charge of letting 
those contracts, Superintendent 
Johnson indicated that two 
milestones were to be placed — one 
at the fifth and the other at the ninth 
mile west of White River. The man 
in charge of Indiana's eastern 
division of the Cumberland Road, 
Superintendent Milroy, specified 
that at least five milestones were to 
be set in place along a similar 
distance of grading, beginning at the 
east bank of the White River and 
continuing east. 

Nichols’ Stone No. 9 is one of the 
three surviving milestones known to 
the columnist. 

Recently, Stone No. 13 was re- 
painted and set in a new concrete 
foundation. This stone is over the 
crest of Jackson’s Hill, a little west 
of the intersection of Hildebrand 
Road. Tony Westover, the property 
owner, with the assistance of Ernie 
Mills, the columnist and others 
helped repair and reset the stone. 

For years the stone had been 
partially hidden from view by a 
scrub tree and a yucca plant. That 
is, until a winter ice storm, when a 
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car slid of U.S. 40 and made contact: 
with the historic stone. The top of the 
stone was broken and sent free- 
wheeling into the Westover's front 
lawn. 

My wife has made it a practicé of 
late to watch the north side of the 
road for the old stones. A few days 
after the storm, we were driving 
past the Westover property when she. 
said calmly, ‘‘Rob, there's a stone 
under a large pine tree we just 
passed. It has the shape of à 
tombstone, just like the Nichol% 
stone.” 

The car came to a sudden stop. 
directions were reversed, and we 
went back to investigate. Sure 
enough, Stone No. 13, broken though 
it was, had been found. S 

Since then, a third stone .— 
Milestone No. 21 — has ‘‘surfaced.” 
This stone is now located about a 
mile south of U.S. 40. It was 
originally on the north side of the 
road in Dublin, but was sold about 20 
years ago by a Dublin antique dealer 
to a Cambridge City man. Cemented 
in an upright position so it can be 
read from the outside, Stone No. 21 
is now an integral part of the 
foundation wall of a residence. in 
Cambridge City. 

There was a íourth -stone — 
Milestone No. 15 — adjacent to. the 
Swallow Farm, just west of'the 
Pennsylvania Railroad overpass. 
This stone was in place in 1928 when 
the Indiana Historical Bureau madé 
its state-wide survey of historical 
markers. The stone is now missing, 
as is the Civil War town of Kalorama 
which used to be located there. *" 

But that is another story. One 
member of the Swallow family 
recently explained the stone was 
more than likely put to one of sundry 
uses. He remarked, “It may be 
holding up a barn or part of a porch; 
That stone, my friend, is gone with 


the wind. ” 
PI 


Travel was diffi 


' In 1907, at the age of 90 and having 
honored his children's request, 
Branson Harris of Greens Fork 
completed his memoirs of pioneer 
life in Wayne County. His account, 
privately printed as ''Some Re- 
collections of My Boyhood," con- 
tains perhaps the earliest record of 
tavel on Indiana’s portion of the 
National Road. 
‘? Harris recounted a visit made to 
am uncle living two miles west of 
Indianapolis. Accompanying his 
parents on the two-day journey, 
Harris later recalled the National 
Road had been recently “chopped 
and grubbed out." This chance 
remark dates the Harris family's 
trip to some time after the fall of 
3899. It was in late October of that 
year that the cutting and grubbing 
vtontracts were let by the federal 
great 

- Appointed during President An- 
drew Jackson's first administration, 
Homer Johnson and John Milroy 
became the first superintendents of 
the road in Indiana. Under their joint 
administration, nearly 50 contrac- 
tors undertook the onerous task of 
rlearing the 71 miles of road east 
from the White River to the Indiana- 
Dhio line. Another group of contrac- 
tors were similarly engaged to clear 
the 78 miles of road west to the 
Indiana-Illinois line. 
+“ It was not insisted that work begin 
at Indianapolis. Instead, this initial 
stage of road construction was 
Prtered into with exuberance 
simultaneously all along the line of 
the road. These contracts provided 
that the road be cleared of brush and 
timber 80 feet in width. To permit 
future grading, all stumps within the 
center 30 feet were to be grubbed out 
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and rolled to the outer edge of the 
Toad. 

Left is this grubbed out condition, 
travel on Uncle Sam’s Road — 
depending on the season — proved 
either difficult or impossible. Harris 
recalled, ‘‘West of Knightstown 
most of the road was very bad. There 
were a good many places that had 
become swampy. People who were 
going west had to cut out by- roads 
sometimes for half a mile or more 
to get around those bad mud holes. 

“My younger brother and I con- 
cluded we would take it afoot along 
the main road, as the wagon was to 
go the by-road. We went on and kept 
looking for them until we became 
alarmed and scared. Winston com- 
menced crying. We turned back. 
They became alarmed and hallooed 
for us, but we failed to hear them. 
Father left mother with the team 
and came running back to see what 
had become of us. We stayed with 
the wagon from that time on. 

“We camped out one night on the 
bank of a creek, fed the horses and 
ate our supper out in the lonely, thick 
forest, and slept in the wagon during 


the night. In LA CAN as as 
mother could get breakfast, we ate 
and started on. The big horseflies 
were so bad father had to spread 
quilts over the horses’ backs to keep 
them off. It looked like they would 
almost eat the horses up. 


“We stopped and fed the team and 
ate dinner somewhere between 
Greenfield and Indianapolis. I 
thought it a very wet, flat country. 
The land along there don't look to me 
like it did then. The capital of the 
state was no great city at that time. 
The better part of the town was 
along Washington street, not far this 
side of the river. There was no 
bridge at Indianapolis, and we drove 
north and crossed Fall Creek 
somewhere above the mouth and 
went up White River to where there 
was a ford and crossed and got on the 
National Road again.' 


Harris' recollection points out the 
miserable condition of the National 
Road while under construction. Un- 
fortunately, construction was never 
completed to anyone's satisfaction 
while the road was under federal 
control. National Road appropria- 
tions for Indiana's portion of the 
road were at best half-hearted 
during the nearly 20 years of federal 
supervision. Some years the money 
was not forthcoming until after the 
working season. In other years, 
there just wasn't any money. 


Another view of the road from this 
period is found in Calvin Fletcher's 
diaries. Fletcher, an early In- 
dianapolis lawyer and banker, made 
several business trips by stage on the 
National Road. 

While enroute to Cincinnati in 


cult o: on old road 
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Sencar 1835, it took his stage all 
afternoon to reach Greenfield. 
Fletcher's second day's journey took 
the observant traveler to Milton — 
one and a half miles south of the 
road. Leave after breakfast. Very 
cold. Take the national R as the 
roads that have not been much 
travelled are very rough. We 
proceede thro Knights town, with 
about 60 houses. National Road not 
yet constructed but workmen at it. 
Raysvill close by with 4 houses." 


Then in December 1837, Fletcher 
made an extended trip to the East. 
Perhaps the road was in better 
condition than in 1835, for after 
stopping for tea at Mr. Knights in 
Greenfield, Fletcher pressed on. 
There proved to be other dangers, 
however, than swampy mud holes 
lying in wal for the veteran 
traveler. — 


** .. on bad roads to Knightstown 
with 3 horses ... Going down a hill 
near K. the fore horse got loose from 
the tongue the chain hitting against 
the legs — sprang forward & c -awed 
the driver (Mr. Cheeseman was the 
stage coach driver) out of the wagon 
who fell between the wheels & the 
forehorse run away. By a good 
Providence the wheel horses 


stopped." 


Such hazards may have been the 
norm for National Road travel while 
the road was under federal control. 
Fletcher’s overnight stop — ap 
parently in Knightstown — was 
registered with the diarist’s 
characteristically Spartan direct- 
ness. “This was one very severly 
cold night. I had to go to bed in a cold 
room.” 
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stone mile-markers remain along 

` Indiana's National Road. 

- The pioneer markers have long 

since been supplanted by a variety of 
steel and aluminum traffic signs — 
in.some places as many. as 28 signs 
per mile. These modern 
counterparts reflect not only the 
headlights of pre-dawn traffic, but 
also an industrialized society's in- 
sistence on practicality and 
versatility. 
` Nevertheless, at least three of the 
old milestones remain, having 
weathered 150 years of fire, rain and 
mankind. Continuing the tradition 
established in older sections of the 
country, these stones were always 
placed on the north side of the road. 
And like the stones in Ohio, Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, dis- 
tances to and from the nearest 
towns, as well as the distance from 
the state line, were chiseled into the 
native limestone slabs. 
- Forty-eight mileboards — also 
called fingerboards — were used 
between Terre Haute and In- 
dianapolis in -1834. For some un- 
known reason, the federal govern- 
ment contracted for the 
fingerboards, despite the superinten- 
dent's knowledge that some of the 
best building stone then available 
was at Putnamville. This quarry was 
strategically located between Terre 
Haute and Indianapolis, right on the 
line of the National Road construc- 
tion. 

Putnam County petitioners, in an 
1838 letter to congress asking that 
the government finish construction 
of three Putnam County covered 
bridges, alluded to their local build- 
ing stone. ''We declare unto you that 
the rock for all the neat work on the 
road between those points (In- 
dianapolis and Terre Haute) has to 
be hauled from the neighborhood of 
Putnamville, each way from 10 to 35 
miles, and over those water-courses 
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(Walnut Fork of Eel River, Deer 
Creek, and Duee's Branch); which 
are so much in the way, we hesitate 
not to say that it increases the cost 
to the government at least one-third, 
as a team, in the condition of the 
road, cannot haul more than two- 
thirds of a load." 

The use of the less permanent 
wooden markers no doubt con- 
tributed to the fact that no markers 
placed west of Indianapolis have 
survived. The 1834 contract was 
signed by Homer Johnson, one of 
Captain Ogden's assistant 
superintendents. Johnson was ac- 
cused by some of his contemporaries 
of not exercising the necessary care 
and attention needed for the building 
of bridges and roadbeds of a durable 
nature. 

The mileboard contract was for 
$84. Dated August 22, 1834, it 
specifies, "To Joseph Herron for 
making, painting and lettering 48 
finger boards for the western 
division of the Cumberland Road in 
Indiana, each showing the distance 
to Indianapolis and to Terre Haute 
and putting up same at each mile; 
commencing at the 23rd and ending 
at the 70th mile, at $1.75 each." 

None of these 150-year-old 
mileboards is known to exist. As for 
the more durable milestones, old 
timers interviewed in the Palladium- 


that the stones were not used much 
in Indiana and that there may have 
been no more than four or five 
milestones used along the 150-mile 
Indiana stretch. 

The three surviving Indiana stones 
are in Wayne County. They are 
shaped like tombstones, a design 
possibly best suited to eastern 
Indiana limestone. According to Dr. 
Helen Hay of the Earlham College 
geology department, limestone quar- 
ried south of Centerville would have 
had a high clay content, causing the 
stone to fracture and cleave easily. 

The columnist must confess that 
for years he thought one of these 
stones was in fact marking the final 
resting place of an early Wayne 
County settler. This is the stone in 
front of Clem Nichols' home. As 
Nichols put it, “Well, there's just 
people that's not acquainted around 
here and don't know the situation 
and don't realize what it is, what the 
stone is. And they think it's a 
tombstone, too many does. No, that . 
old hedge was up there so thick, and | 
that stone in it.” 

Nichols helped his father build the 
house behind the milestone No. 9 in 
1915. Now in his 92nd year, Nichols 
has seen the road widened from a 
gravel pike into a four-lane asphalt 
highway. The old hedge has since 
grown up into a few, tough, isolated 
trees which mark the old property 
line. It was along this line that 
Nichols found the old milestone, 
down in the dirt, leaning in the hedge 
TOW. 

Nichols continued, ‘‘And that road 
out there. You see what's going on 
out there. At that time, in 1915, there 
was just a gravel track, a single 
gravel track. And a horse and buggy 
went along once in awhile. You could 
hear the old horse come clattering 
down the road." 


Continued next week 
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Dublin’s 
One of b boone? varie sons was 
Bill Woodward (1876-1955) who for 
Many years ran a lumber yard (now 
Gentry’s Roofing) in Dublin. 

His business partner was Chet 
Laymon. In an interview July 28, 
1980 at the residence of Dorothy and 
Charles Hall south of town, Pauline 
Woodward Montgomery (Bill’s 
daughter) and Charles Hall recalled 
Bill Woodward. No further introduc- 
tion is needed, for their stories speak 
for themselves. 

Charles: ‘‘Why, I remember going 
in there up at the lumber yard and, 
of course, when your Dad and Uncle 
Chet was there, and he set there at 
that old roll top desk, and he would 
set there, and he would be working. 
And then all of a sudden somebody 
would come in, and he wouldn’t 
acknowledge it for a little bit, and 
he’d finish what he was doing. Then 
he’d wheel that chair around, and 
he'd say, ‘What he H—- you want?’ 
And if you didn’t know him, you’d 
think that he was gettin’, you know. 
You'd want to turn around and go 
right back out the front door. But 
that was just his style. I think that 
once you got to know him, you had 


-to know him. He kind of scared me 


a little bit the first time I went in 
there." 

Pauline: “I imagine he scared me 
the first time I met him! I just had 
to say that. I was crazy about Mom 
and Dad both. (Anna Woodward, 
1876-1959, was the daughter of Rollin 
Huddleston of Mt. Auburn.) 


Charles: *I never knew your 
mother." 
Pauline: “Oh, she was a good 


running mate for him. Heavens, she 
was a good running mate for him. 
The last time they were up to Doll's 
— that was the funeral home (in 
Dublin — that was just a few 
months before he died, Libby 
(Robert Doll’s oldest daughter), had 
a hopscotch thing out there on the 
sidewalk in front, and they were well 
advanced in their seventies. But they 


Woodward loyed jokes. 
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stopped and played hopscotch out 
there in front of the funeral home, 
just at the end of a funeral." 

Lawson: ‘‘Charles, have you ever 
heard the story about Pauline's Dad 
and the hitchhiker?” 

Charles: 'No. Probably not.” 

Pauline: “That nearly drove my 
mother wild. When he would come 
home for lunch, he would pick up 
hitchhikers. And he picked up ^ne up 
there where the Mt. Auburn waiting 
station (interurban) was at the top 
of the hill. And the boy got in, and 
he began to talk to Dad. And Dad just 
drove along, you know. And the boy 
looked at him, and he kept on talking 
to him. Dad made no indication that 
he could hear him at all, drove 
straight ahead until they got up to 
the stop light in Dublin. And Dad 
says, ‘Um... ummm ... uuummmm!'' 
and pointed down to the lumber 
yard. And the boy got out, and he 
looked at him kind of funny and said, 
‘Well, thank you. I guess.’ And he 
rode to Dublin with him and never 
realized once. He thought Dad was 
a deaf-mute and never once realized 
that he had been ‘had.’”’ 

“There was a salesman. 
Something was always going on. Red 
Bryant was in there, and Chappy 
used to come up every once in a 
while, Russell Chapman. And Uncle 
Chet and Buzz (Pauline’s brother). 
And they kept things going all the 
time. I mean there was just an 

m 


uproar of pranks going all the time. 

“And this time a salesman came 
in, and he had a new Dodge, I think 
it was. And he was bragging about 
that new Dodge very offensively. 
And he kept telling Dad how 
wonderful it was, and so on. And Dad 
got what is technically known as a 
bellyfull. So he motioned to Uncle 
Chet. He and Uncle Chet had a sign 
language, you know. They didn’t 
need to say a single word. They just 
knew. So they got Uncle Chet to take 
the fellow over into the yard, 
supposedly to show him something.” 

“And he said to Buzz, ‘Go back 
there in the back room where we 
have some corn.’ And he said, ‘Give 
me a corn cob.” And they drove the 
corn cob up the exhaust pipe. So the 
fellow came back to the car, and he 
got in, and Buzz — oh, Buzz laughed 
about that. He said he thought: the 
fellow wasn’t going to make it up to 
Frank Guyatt’s (corner of Maple and 
Johnson Streets). He just coughed 
and choked and limped along, you 
know. But finally, he made her up to 
the corner and headed on west and 
got, I think, as far as Knightstown. 

“And when he got to Knightstdwn, 
he stopped in a garage out there,'and 
the fellow said, ‘You need your 
valves ground.' The salesman said, 
‘Why, I can't. I just got it. It's a 
brand new car. I just got it.’ ‘I don't 
care. You need your valves ground.' 
So he finally limped his way through 
to Indianapolis, I guess. Had it 
examined out there and found the 
corn cob. 

“And when the salesman came 
back, he said, ‘Bill, do you khow 
what happened to that new cat of 
mine?’ ‘No. What happened?’ He 
said, ‘Some fellow drove a corn.cob 
up my exhaust pipe!’ And Dad 
looked at him — remember how blue 
his eyes were — and said, ‘Now ain’t 
that one h— of a trick!’ ‘And I don’t 
know if the salesman ever knew that 

. I doubt if he did. Dad's look could 
iok just so sincere.” 
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The historical marker. which was 
dedicated by the Richmond Kiwanis 
Club more than a half a century ago 
at the northeast corner of North 
Seventh and A Streets explains that 
near this spot in the fall of 1842 
Henry Clay, the silver-tongued or- 
ator. "put down" a meddlesome 
Randolph County farmer. and. in 
doing this. lost the Presidency. 
According to the bronze plaque. 
"Hiram Mendenhall. a Quaker aboli- 
tionist, presented to him (Clay) on 
behalf of the Indiana Anti-Slavery 
Society. a numerously signed peti- 
tion, asking him to free his slaves." 

It was generally known that the 
famous Senator from  Kentuckv 
owned slaves. Perhaps capitalizing 
on an Aug. 20 Palladium annoünce- 
ment that Clay would be stopping in 
Richmond. a small but determined 
group of radicals made plans to 
buttonhole the ‘‘Great Prince" on 
the sensitive subject of slavery. 

These radicals were mostly out- 
spoken Quakers who — unlike the 
majority of Whitewater Quakers — 
felt compelled to hasten the end of 
slavery. Interestingly. during Clay's 
Richmond visit, the Indiana Quakers 
began proceedings against their 
fellow abolitionist Quakers. 

The day after hjs political speech 
and reply to Mendenhall, Clay at- 
tended a session of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting where he was warmly 
received by the moderate Friends. 
Clay sat in an upper gallery of the 
Meeting House, and then. legend has 
it, he was driven by the clerk in his 
carriage around the Meeting House 


three times so all the admiring 
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Quakers could get a good look at the 
revered slave-holder and duelist. 


Levi Coffin. the Newport (now 
Fountain City) Anti-Slavery Quaker 
and "conductor ' of the Underground 
Railroad. said in his “Re- 
miniscences,'' “It tried a man's soul 
to be an abolitionist in those days. 
when brick-bats, stones and rotten 
eggs were some of the arguments we 
had to meet." 


Clay had no time for “ultra- 
abolitionists." He believed thev 
were willing to risk a civil war in 
their single-minded crusade to free 
slaves. If anything. Clay believed the 
conniving and agitating of the aboli- 
tionists had only made matters 
worse for slaves. And connive the 
abolitionists did. A Sept. 17 
Palladium editorial warned its re- 
aders the abolitionists had gotten up 
a petition asking Clay to free his 
slaves. It was also noted that manv 
of the signers were Democrats. 
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Questioning the motives of many 
of the signers. the paper cautioned. 
"If presented here it will be received 


M as an insult by Mr. Clay. and as an 


outrageous breach in the hospitality 
- of our citizens. and we fear may be 
resented as such by this community 
who cherish him as 'the apple of 
their eve." 

David P. Holloway. publisher- 
editor of the Palladium and a 
staunch Whig. traveled to Dayton 
where he no doubt warned Clav of 
the impending petition. Clay 
probably had most of his response 
ready when he was greeted by an 
enthusiastic welcoming committee 
and crowd at the Ohio-Indiana state 
line. Clay may have even welcomed 
the chance to openly put those peskv 
radicals in their place when Con- 
gressman James Rariden advised 
Clay to "Let them present their 
petition: then give them h -—-." 


. Learning they would have to give 
Clay the petition in public. the anti- 
slavery petition committee thought 


one person could best reach the 


speaker s stand. Hiram Mendenhall. 
appointed at the last minute to the 
committee. volunteered for the 
hazardous assignment. He would 
recall later that, “I slowly made my 
way to the stand. amid shouts and 
curses such as ‘D --- him" *Kill 
him!” ‘Shoot him''" 
Forty-one-year-old Mendenhall. 
described as fearless and stalwart. 
was just the man for the job. This 
Randolph County Quaker was no 
ordinary farmer. Born in North 
Carolina. Mendenhall first migrated 
to Clinton County. Ohio. before 


foi 
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where he purchased more than 1.400 
acres in 15 separate transactions 
between 1835 and 1841. He raised a 
family of 10 children. established at 
least two mills — he was both a 
millwright and a miller — started a 
socialistic community at Unionport. 
dabbled in politics — ran unsuc- 
cessfully for the state legislature in 
1838 — and in 1850 led a covered 
wagon train to the California gold 
fields. 
As remarkable and as thick- 
skinned as he was to verbai abuse. 
Clay may have saved Mendenhall's 
life by walking to the edge of the 
stand and quieting the hostile crowd. 
Once Mendenhall reached the 


speakers stand. Clay refused to 
touch the petition. Rariden took it 
instead and read it to the audience. 
estimated at 15 to 20 thousand 


' strong. 


Then the famous "Orator of the 
West" launched his rebuttal which 
has been summed up by the his- 
torical marker. ''Clay in an eloquent 
reply, criticized this act as a breach 
of hospitality. described the dif- 
ficulties and perils of immediate 
emancipation and advised 
Mendenhall to begin his work of 
benevolence at home.” 

In his "Memoirs of Wayne Coun- 
ty." Fox suggests the language was 
less than eloquent. "Clay poured 
down upon the heads of the Aboli- 
tionists in general and the peti- 
tioners in particular a storm of 
eloquent sarcasm. ridicule. and 
argument. such as “was probably 
never heard in Richmond before or 
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Perhaps we should all re-establish 
. astronger bond with our heritage by 
- becoming better acquainted with the 
historical sites of our area. Within 
."our familiar settings are the 
wonderful. but sometimes forgotten. 
stories that explain how and why 
things have turned out the way they 
have. 

One case in point is the large 
‘granite boulder with its bronze 
plaque in downtown Richmond. 
-Located at the northeast corner of 
: North Seventh and A streets. this 

historical marker now stands by one 
' of the town's busiest streets — by- 

pass U.S. 40. And yet, despite the 
busy location, the Clay-Mendenhall 
marker may be the least seen or 
read of Richmond's many historical 
markers. 

This stone marks the general spot 
where there took place a remarkable 
political confrontation between the 
nationally famous Henry Clay and 


- 


the up-to-then unknown Quaker 
farmer. Hiram Mendenhall. The 
plaque sets the stage for us: "On 


October 1, 1842. in what was then an 
open tract in this city square. Henry 
Clay. the leader of the Whig Party. 
delivered an address to an immense 
multitude." 

Clay's Richmond visit was part of 
a carefully orchestrated plan to 
attain his life-long ambition: the 
Presidency of the United States. 
Clay was following in the footsteps 
of his bitter rival and the leader of 
the Democrat Party, ex-President 
Martin Van Buren. who made a 
swing through the Midwest four 
months earlier. 

Both Clay and Van Buren — old 
political roadsters shrewdly alert to 
the growing importance of the 
rapidly settling of the Midwest — 
visited such towns as Cincinnati. 


Dayton. Richmond. Indianapolis. 
Terre Haute and Springfield in their 
— ——— 
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1842 visits to the “West. ` Van Buren 
came in the spring. Clay came in the 
fall. 

There are no surviving Democrat 
Richmond papers from this time. but 
according to the opposition paper. 
the Richmond Palladium. Van 
Buren's June 9 speech in Richmond 
was memorable only in its being 
disappointingly cold and indifferent. 
Van Buren stayed at Sloan's Tavern. 
also known as the National Hotel. 
which was on Main Street between 
Sixth and Seventh streets. It was 
outside this well-known stage house 
where Van Buren spoke to a small 
crowd of less than a thousand. 

An estimated 300 loyal Democrats 
in the crowd may have heeded the 
earlier advice of the Palladium 
which suggested that all Democrats 
spruceup for the occasion in de- 


ference to Van Buren’s supposed 


fondness for elegant clothes and 
expensive tastes. Democrats had 
been advised to “invest themselves 
with clean linen, wash their faces. 
black their boots, and each one 
provide himself with a pint flask of 
cologne. ` 

Needless to say, Van Buren 
stepped gingerly into such surround- 
ings and did not linger in Richmond. 
His subsequent tour through the 
Hoosier state is best remembered 


J 


for the many difficulties of 
"Little Magician 
National Road. 

The stage coach carrving the well- 
iknown foe to Congressional 
'Cumberland Road appropriations 
kept miring down. turning over and 
ibreaking down. It is said that the 
stage driver. Mason Wright. dumped 
‘Van Buren in the mud at Plainfield 
for a five dollar slik hat. a gift from 
‘his employer who wished to show 
Van Buren first-hand the deplorable 
state of the National Road. 

The Indiana Central Railroad was 
a decade away. but there is no 
quéeStion that Van Buren would have 
opted to travel by train rather than 
stage if he had had the choice. As for 
Clay. at least he knew enough about 
dirt roads and newly settled regions 
to make his tour in the fall when 
traveling was apt to be at its best. 

Unlike Van Buren. Clay traveled 
through the Midwest like a conquer- 
ing hero. Clay. or as he was 
popularly known "Harry of the 
West.” took as long crossing Indiana 
as Van Buren. but it was because of 
his great popularity — not bad roads 
and malicious stage drivers — that 
he stayed in places like Richmond 
two days. The friend of internal 
improvements stopped enroute to 
Indianapolis at Centerville. Cam- 
bridge City. Knightstown and Green- 
field to the delight of his many 
supporters. 

But the great irony of the Van 
Buren-Clay tours is that the leader 
of the Whig Party would meet 
disaster among political friends and 


the. 
traveling on the 


in the very heart of Whitewater ' 


Valley Whig territory. Van Buren's 
speech was the first speech ever 
delivered by a President — or ex- 
President in the "Quaker 
Gateway to the West." Yet it would 
be Senator Clay's speech which 
would be the one remembered by 
posterity. 
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The National Road was instrumen- 
tal in the founding and later the 
welfare of many towns along its 
path. 

In Indiana such towns as Putnam- 
ville, Cumberland, Greenfield, 
Brazil, Ogden, Plainfield, 
Knightstown and Dublin drew their 
first breaths and quickened to life 
because of the road's commerce and 
industry. 

Likewise, many stories and 
legends have also grown up around 
the road. Some of these stories have 
been spread from place to place and 
elaborated on by the traveling 
public. 

Story-telling was entered into with 
an exuberance at the old wagon and 
stage stands. In the evening, 
especially, teamsters, settlers, and 
others gathered around the inn 
keeper's great fire and swapped 
tales. 

Now legend has it there was one 
notorious inn keeper who kept an 
especially neat and orderly National 
Road stand. His one fault was a 
pecuniary one. He was tight-fisted 
with money. * 

Most roadside inns at this time 
provided breakfast with an ov- 
ernight's lodging. In order to avoid 
this added expense, this miserly 
proprietor served breakfast just 
| before the stage embarked. 
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One overnight guest, who had 
heard of his host's “hasty pudding” 
breakfasts, was determined to get 
his money's worth. Coming 
downstairs, the guest found the inn 
keeper bustling about the tavern 
entrance. 

"Breakfast just ready, gents! 
Take a wash, gents? Here’s water, 
basins, towels and soap.”’ 

When the guests walked into the 
dining room, the table was literally 


‘steaming with its ''spread" of hot 


biscuits, coffee, steak, ham, pies, 
milk and bread. But as one version 
of the story goes, ‘‘Scarcely had they 


‘tasted their coffee, when they heard 


the unwelcome sound of the horn, 


FUS Ya 
$ the driver a) ™ ‘Stage 
ready!’ Up rise eight grumbling 
passengers, pay their fifty cents, and 
take their seats." 

“All aboard, gents?” inquires the 
genial host. 


“One missing," said they. 

Proceeding to the dining room, the 
host found the missing gent calmly 
helping himself to an immense piece 
of steak, the size of a horse’s lip. 


** You'll be left, sir! Stage is going 
~ 


to start! 


Non-pulsed at this announcement, 
the lodger remained at the heavily- 
laden table, and between mouthfuls 
of food said to the astonished 
landlord, “Well, I haven't got 
anything to say against their leav- 
ing." 


The crunch of the stage wheels on 
gravel could be heard inside when 
the inn keeper returned and said, 
“Well, I warned you. Now you've 
missed your stage." 


Cutting himself a generous portion 
of ham, the guest replied, ''You say 
the stage has left? That's too bad for 
I could have told you which one of 
your guests stole your silver 


spoons.” awe 
The inn keeper rushed to his side 


board only to discover that all of his 
silver spoons were indeed gone. The 
tavern ostler — the young man in 
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charge of the inn's stable — was sent 
after the stage on the host's fastest 
steed. And, in a short time, the early 
stage returned to the inn. 

In the meantime, the overnight 
guest had finished his leisurely 
breakfast. Stowing away his lug- 
gage, he took his place without 
saying a word. 

The inn keeper, still in a much 
agitated state of mind, finally spoke. 

“I thought you were going to tell 
me who took my silver spoons. Can 
you point him out to me?" 

Then the guest admitted, ‘‘Ooh, 
that! I’m the one who took your 
spoons. You'll find them in the 
pewter tankard on the mantelpiece. 


is rile 


Thank you for the good breakfast.”’ 


Turning to the stage driver, the 
traveler announced, “All aboard!" 
And the stage pulled away. 
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first Section of road 


CENTERVILLE — In the fat 
1837 Centervilles Main Street was 


paved. According to Walter Spahr's 4; 


"History of Centerville," this was 
the first paved section of the 
National Road in Indiana. 

An interesting newspaper account 
from the Sept. 28, 1837 issue of the 
Wayne County Chronicle describes 
the event. 

"Our Main Street has been for 
some time enlivened with the rattl- 
ing of carts, the sounding of ham- 
mers and the clink of other imple- 
ments, all employed in putting a 
good substratum under our feet. The 
first repulsive feature we met in our 
Borough, besides the doggeries, was 
the tenacious domination of mud. 

“But fortifications are now being 

~constructed by our enterprising and 
indefatigable fellow citizens, 
Messrs. Widup and Burbank, which 
we have reason to believe will bring 
the reign of his mudship here, to a 
close ere long. Then our County 
Citizens, if they can cut their way 
through his forces, and scale his 


ramparts in other quarters, may ` 


resort to our place with a view to try 
how much their well-matched teams 
can draw on a paved road. 

“... and others will be welcome to 
make their way to us with their 
carriages in some mode, with full 
liberty to drive up and down Main 
Street, to refresh their minds with 
what carriage riding is on Eastern 
Turnpikes."' 

Merchants William Widup and 
Isaac Burbank — mentioned in the 
1837 "Our Town” article — were 
exactly the sort of civic minded men 
who would help Centerville prosper 
and become one of the great intellec- 
tual and political centers of t 
state. hi 

Known later as the nurser 
great men, Centerville was a 
time or another the home of Oliver - 
P. Morton, James Raridan, Lew, j 
Wallace, George Julian, Ambrose 
Burnside and John Finley. =  . 

It should not be surprising then. 
that it was in Centerville that 1 first 


m 


heard the idea that Wayne County © 


at least, was the feeling of 
Nixon, a long-time Centerville 
dent who passed away at the 
99 in 1983. John Nixon believ 
it was here at a very earl 
Centerville was founded 
that the pioneer learne 
land produce. One 


was the land of milk and honey. E E 


about Isaac Burbank. 


terville paved. 


f in RI 
gn. . Maryland friends stay the night. The 
of  |Burbanks spent the next two days as 


vert 
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* John Nixon lived to add a final 
ie about the Burbank's contribu- 
ition to Centerville and the Hoosier 
State. Isaac Burbank's daughter, 
Lucinda, would eventually marry 
"Oliver P. Morton — Indiana's Civil 
War Governor. "Ob" Morton, as 
people called him, is reported to 
have said many times after he was 
governor that the greatest day in his 
"dfe was when he married Lucindy 
"Burbank, the mother of his children. 
As to the Centerville pavement 
"which was removed sometime after 
the turn of the century, John said it 
` was made of cobblestone set on edge 
— ARTE MES —— . and, as he remembered it, the 
‘It began,” he told me, "when pavement had become uneven and 
some settlers were passing through ^ very rough. 
here on their way to Indianapolis. Now the cobblestone was put on 
“Now then. Isaac Burbank was a edge, not flat. That's what they 
native of Maryland. He had heard so. called it — cobblestone. As I 
much about this Land of Milk and remember it, there was a stone 
Honey that he decided to make a trip quarry near Abington. They might 
to look it over. So he loaded up thé have quarried it down there. 
old wagon with his wife and family. , , 
After they left the state of Ohio, they 
remembered that there was an early 
citizen — Alfred Lashley — who had 


come west. And thinking this over 
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they found that he lived in’ 
Centerville, the county seat. So they 
looked him up.” 

Stopping at the Alfred Lashley 
home, Isaac Burbank went to the 
front door and introduced himself. 

The Lashleys were good hosts and 
insisted the Burbanks come in and 
visit awhile. Isaac explained they 
were on their way to Indianapolis, 
which they had heard was a promis- 
ing location. Lashley was quick to 
point out the many advantages of 
Centerville. Why, Wayne County was 
the only place to settle. It was 
quickly becoming a land of milk and 
honey. 

“And in that visit he sold them the 
-idea that there’d be no better spot to 
locate than Centerville. That it was 


close to the Cincinnati market, and 


getting there they wouldn't have to 
"Cross à great body of water. And that 
e could get supplies and he could 
sell his surplus." 
The Lashleys insisted their 


their guests in Centerville. As it 
turned out, after the Burbanks 
unhitched their wagon, they never 


 , went further west. 
"^ Isaac became one of the 
_ wealthiest merchants of Centerville, 


selling not only the normal assort- 
ment of frontier dry goods and 
groceries, but also carriages and 
buggies. — <= = 
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PERSHING — Immediately after: 
Jonathan Knight's final National 
Road survey across Indiana in the' 
summer of 1827, towns were laid out 
along the yet to be built road. 

. Pershing and Knightstown were 
laid out that year and during the 
ensuing five years 12 more Hoosier 
towns were established along a road 
that was yet to be completed by 
Uncle Sam. 

| The first contracts were let in the 
fall of 1829 to cut the timber off an 
80-foot swath and grub out a 30-foot 


road bed. Bad weather and the 


refusal of land owners of an ag- 
gregate four mile portion of the road 
ended constuction by January 1830. 
The road commissioners’ report 
states that “about two-thirds of the 
cutting, and perhaps one-eighth of 
the grubbing is done, and but for the 
unfavorable season for the last six 
weeks past, we are confident that 
three-fourths of the whole work 
under contract would have been 
done." Some $35,000 of the ap- 
propriated $50,000 had been spent. 
* Despite the slow progress made on 
America's Appian Way, the advan- 
tages of being located on the 
National Road were not lost on land 
speculators and town promoters. By 
1850, the National Road was 
responsible for the creation of 24 
towns in Indiana. That's an average 
of one town a year. 
- The fact that the National Road 
was a "'town-maker" — as well as a 
“town-breaker’’ for those unlucky to 
be one-quarter to one-half mile north 
or south of the road — is truly 
remarkable, considering the sad 
state of the road’s surface during 
this period of Federal control. 
Pershing originally went by the 
name Georgetown. Some say this 
was in honor of its founder, George 


then 
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Shortridge, whose father came to the 
area from Kentucky in 1809, shortly 
after the land was opened to settle- 
ment. Others say the town was 
named Georgetown because it is 
believed the Shortridge family came 
from Georgetown, Kentucky. 

In 1811 George Shortridge's 
borther, John, was shot and killed by 
an Indian. He was riding a white 
horse and had the misfortune to be 
wearing a coat of another settler 
who had angered the In- 
dian.Shortridge was taken to the 
blockhouse on Plum Creek, just east 
and south of the present-day town, 
where he died shortly afterwards. 

According to Pershing historian 
Dan Poole, a large number of 
Germans migrated to Georgetown 
from Pennsylvania and influenced 
changing the name to Germantown 
by 1832. But, when a post office was 
established in 1835, it was discovered 
there was already another German- 
town in the state. The government 
consequently added ''East" to the 
town's name. By 1872, the people of 


Germantown had pretty much ac-_ 


cepted Uncle Sam's version of their 


anies were changed 


name. 


But that's not the end of the story. 
In 1917, America entered World War 
I and everything remotely as- 
sociated with Germany, even the 
name of an apparently harmless food 
like sauerkraut, underwent a name 
change. Sauerkraut became ''"liberty 
cabbage," and East Germantown 
became Pershing. That is, the post 
office became Pershing because the 
government could only exercise its 
authority on that corner. And so, 
General John Pershing, Commander 
of the American Expeditionary 
Force in Europe, received hjs local 
salute. 

There were other rechristenings 
along the National Road at this time. 
In Grantsville, a National Road town 
in western Maryland, where my 
father-in-law was born and raised, a 
man by the name of Schoenberg 
changed his name to Beaumont. 
Both names mean “‘beautiful moun- 
tain" but in different languages. 
Rather than switch from German to 
English (for instance, Schmidt was 
changed to Smith by some people at 
this time) the French equivalent was 
preferred. 

A little further east in 
Cumberland, Maryland — the 
federal government's starting point 
of the National Road construction — 
another interesting incident oc- 
curred something akin to what 
happened at East Germantown. Due 
to patriotic zeal, Cumberland's 
famous Old German Beer became 
Queen City Beer. After Armistice 
Day the brewery reverted to the 
original label. That is until World 
War II... then it was back to Queen 
City Beer. Well, even if the folks in 
Cumberland knew their beer was the 
same, they also knew there is indeed 
something in a name. 
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National Avenue Repair 
Schedule ARR QUU 2 
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5214 n e 
As you “nt din National 

Avenue in West Terre Haute, 
you Will notice a number of 
changes taking place, or 
already made in the past year. 

Some new businesses have 
moved into town, remodeling 
and other improvements have 
been accomplished by some 
existing businesses and the 
entire trip reveals how much 
cleaner and neater the 
streets are, resulting in a 
much improved overall 
appearance for the town’s 
main street. 

Let me rephrase that: An 
overall nicer appearance 
along the sides of the main 
street. The street itself (U.S. 
40) is in very poor condition. 
as are the curbs and side- 
walks which in places are 
virtually non-existent. 

The condition of U.S.40 
does not reflect badly on the 
West Terre Haute Street 
Department, or Bob Eyres, 
who heads the Street Dept. 
Bob and his crew, we feel, do 
an excellent job of keeping 
the town's streets cleaned 
and repaired. But U.S.40 is 
not considered a city street. It 
is the responsibility of the 
state highway departments. 

Eyres recently informed us 
that he was told by the high- 
way officials in 1980 that U.S. 
40 was scheduled for a 
complete resurfacing. “They 
said, “Eyres noted, “that the 
road was to be stripped clear 
down to the original surface, 
which would expose the 
curbs which have been 
covered by layer after layer of 
resurfacing material, and 
then properly resurfaced.” 
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"The next ie I iue 
Eyres continued, "was that 
they had run out of money and 
had to postpone the job." 

According to Eyres, the job 
was rescheduled for this year. 
“Again,” he said, “we have 
been told the highway depart- 
ment had to postpone it 
because of a lack of funds. As 
it stands now, | don't know 
when they will do it. Baut they 
will have to do something 
pretty soon because it's be- 
coming impossible!” 

We contacted the Highway 
Dept's Lindsey in Terre 
Haute. Lindsey indicated to 
us that there are other areas 
in his district which are in 
worse condition than West 
Terre Haute's National Ave., 
citing the northbound lane of 
South 3rd Street, in front of 
the glass factory as an 
example. 

When we asked Lindsey if 
the funds which had been 
allocated for the re-surfacing 
of National Avenue had 
instead been used for 
projects in Terre Haute, he 
replied that that was not the 
case. He informed us that 
several projects have had to 
be completely dropped be- 
cause of a money shortage. 
According to Lindsey, High- 
way 150 near New Goshen 
had been scheduled for repair 
also, but indicated that the 
money is no longer available 
for that project, either. 

“Also.” he said, "a large 
project north of Terre Haute 
had to be dropped. We have 6 
districts," he explained. "It's 
not a matter of taking money 
from one place and putting it 
another. The money is just not 
there." 


|: A Mr. 


Howden, District 
Engineer in Crawfordsville 
who determines priorities on 
street repair for all 6 districts, 
along with another official, 
Doug Lawrence, told us that 
U.S.40 through West Terre 
Haute had been scheduled 
for stripping and resurfacing 
last summer as part of an 
extensive program which was 
to have started on East 
Wabash and continued 
through West Terre Haute. 

East Wabash was stripped 
and resurfaced last summer, 
but it seems the highway de- 
partment ran out of money on 
the way West. 


So West Vigo residents, 
along with all of the Illinois 
peopte who travel that stretch 
of road daily, will have to 
settle for having the holes 
patched. 

Lawrence did agree that 
the resurfacing needed to be 
done. But didn't say when. 

In a related matter, we 
asked the Crawfordsville of- 
ficials when the drainage 
system would be installed in 
front of Glick's and Vigo IGA, 
which had been promised for 
this spring. 

Howden said that the 
contract would be let in July 
or Augustandit may beas late 
as September before the 
actual work gets underway. 
He added that there should 
be no problem, saying it's not 
a big job. He estimated that it 
would cost around $150,000. 

Lawrence added that it 
would not be a good idea to 
repair the street until the 


‘drainage system is installed 
because the street would ` 


have to be torn up all over 
again in that area. 

We wonder what National 
Avenue will look like after 
another winter. 
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By DAVID BARR 
Banner-Graphic Civic Affairs Editor 

The old National Road, now U.S. 
40, served its purpose from the mid- 
dle to the close of the 1800's as it 
opened up access to the west and 
helped cement the nation, according 
to Dr. Jean Sanders, who spoke 
before the Putnam County 
Historical Society this week at Put- 
nam Inn. 


Dr. Sanders, who formerly taught 
English at DePauw and Indiana 
State universities, is now retired and 
lives in Greencastle. She related 
stories and incidents occurring 
during the heyday of the east to west 
route which crosses Putnam County. 


DR. SANDERS SAID that 
President George Washington, who 
had eastern land holdings, promoted 
the development of a national high- 
way across the Allegheny. 

Under various of President 
Washington's successors, the high- 
way "'inched" across the country, at 
times becoming a political issue 
which could make or break an office 
seeker. 

In 1828, the first survey was made 
in Indiana and by 1850, the highway 
was completed after a fashion from 
Richmond in the east to Terre Haute 
in the west. Early road conditions in 
Indiana were unbelievably bad, Dr. 
Sanders said. 

SHE DESCRIBED THE 
migratory pioneer families as a har- 
dy lot. Life was difficult for the 
travelers. While some could stay 
overnight in taverns and inns 
stationed at 20-mile intervals, many 
others couldn't afford the luxury and 
camped by the road wherever night 
found them. 

With the coming of easterners, 
towns sprang up along the way. Mt. 
Meridian, Putnamville, Manhattan 
and Pleasant Gardens in Putnam 
County owe their origins to the old 
National. Among towns that are now 
disappeared, she included Westland 
and Beardstown. à 

For many of the early-day 
travelers, their westward 
destination was Indiana. To them. 
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the road provided a market access 
for natural resources and produce 
from their new land. 

AMONG THE INNS that sprang 
up along the National were the Half- 
way House at Mt. Meridian and the 
Townsend House, still standing near 
the post office, in Putnamville. 

The new road provided for better 
communications, Dr. Sanders said. 
Mail service went through Put- 
namville as early as 1837 and in 1849, 
there was one mail delivery each 
way from Indianapolis to Terre 
Haute. Letter postage was 25 cents, 
and postmasters ‘were -paid $60 a 
year. 

Travelers in those early days 
either bounced over sections of log 
or plank roads or sank in rnud during 
much of early spring. Workers hired 
to “modernize” the highway were 
paid 62 and a half cents per day-and 
some saved money to buy land! 

AMONG THE STORES OF the 
stagecoach and deep mud days is 
one which has been often told con- 
cerning President Van Buren, who 
in 1842 became most unpopular in 
these parts because he had vetoed a 
road bill. 

Apparently by design, his stage 
coach overturned in Indiana, dum- 
ping him into the mud. Richmond, 
Plainfield and Brazil all claim this 
“honor,” Dr. Sanders said. In her 
opinion, Plainfield seems to be the 
most likely site. Stage coach drivers 
of the three locations did have 
similar names, she said. 

In its heyday, it was not un- 
common to see more than 50 wagons 
at a time plodding their way across 
Indiana. The heavy traffic continued 
until 1900 when an east-west railroad 
came to bring more traveling com- 
fort, and the national became a local 
road. 

IN OTHER STATES which are 


crossed by what is now U.S. 40, inns. 


and other landmarks of stage coach 
days have been restored. National 
Road festivals are held. 

Dr. Sanders concluded by saying 
that Indiana ought to do more to 
commemorate the importance of the 
Old National Road. 
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National Road 
v U.S. 40 began as wilderness 
trail, still offers scenic view 


ZANESVILLE, Ohio (AP) — Gen. Ed Brad- 
dock had but one thought—and it wasn't a 
national road—when he cut a wilderness trail 
from Maryland to Ft. Duquesne in 1755. 

He wanted to capture the French bastion that 
is now commemorated in downtown Pit- 
tsburgh. The trail his troops hacked through 
dense woods and over mountains was only to 
move wagons and cannons on the fort located 
at the juncture of the Monongahela and the Al- 
legheny rivers. 

Braddock failed and died in the effort. But 
Braddock’s Road, as it became known, was the 
start a half-century later of the nation’s first 
planned national highway. 

Although it was never completed the old 


* National Road plays a part in the Zane's Trace 


Commemoration in this eastern Ohio city next 
weekend. 

The United States formally entered the road 
building business in 1806.The National Road, 
which roughly followed part of Braddock's 
trail, was not just the best way to go. It was the 
only way. 

It stretched westward from Cumberland, 
Md., a first artery of civilization to the interior 
of a mysterious fertile land. 

It opened the way to settlement of Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois. 

The National Road later became U.S. 40 but 
even today it bears no semblance to Interstate 
70 that parallels, crisscrosses and in some 
spots buries the old road. 

Now, the National Road-Zane Grey Museum 
east of Zanesville holds the story of the early 
highway and early transportation history, 
preserved in artifacts, restored vehicles, and in 
pictures. 

The Ohio Historical Society opened the 
museum in 1973. Part of it is devoted to Zane 
Grey, an early 20th century author of western 
novels, who was born at Zanesville, Jan. 31, 
1872. He died in 1939 at Altadena, Calif. 

The National Road was a vision of George 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson who were 
looking for a route across the Allegheny Moun- 
tains to the rich frontier prairie lands. 

It took more than 40 years to extend the road 
to Vandalia, Ill. Plans to extend it to St. Louis 
bogged down in a routing dispute with Missouri 


Removal of ‘‘all timber and brush in a patch 
20 feet wide having the stumps not more than 
one foot in height" was among first con- 
struction rules. 

Stone was laid for the roadbed on steep 
mountain passes. Crude bridges were built 
over larger streams. 

The muddy ruts reached Ohio in 1810, some 
15 years after Gen. "Mad Anthony" Wayne 
made a treaty with Indians that opened vast 


new territories for settlement. 

Zane's Trace, laid out by Col. Ebenezer Zane 
in 1796, from Wheeling, W.Va. to Zanesville, 
was incorporated into the National Road. The 
Trace turned southwest at Zanesville but the 
National Road took a more westerly course 
toward the flat Indiana country. 

Freight-laden Conestoga wagons and 
stagecoaches cut some of the early ruts west- 
ward that settlers would follow by the thousan- 
ds. 


An exhibit hall in the National Road museum 
has a diorama along 130 feet of walls that show 
in miniature the various stages of the road’s 
construction and use. 


A corner of the museum is devoted to trades 
and skills that developed along the road. Man- 
nequins portray scenes from a wheelwright’s 
shop, a blacksmith at work and a tavern scene. 


Displays include a-Conestoga wagon similar 
to the ones which became a mainstay of the 
westward movement in the mid 1800s. It also 
exhibits carriages and wagons of the era. 

As railroads began augmenting the rutted, 
muddy road near the turn of the century some 
sections were paved and better bridges built to 
accommodate drivers of the automobile. 


Many of the bridges were Sshaped because 
engineers of the day found it easier to cross a 
stream at right angles. 

The dirt and stone road gradually gave way 
to macadam and concrete. In the 1920s it be- 
came U.S. 40, one of the coastto-coast routes in 
the federal highway system. 


Community Affales Pile 
Vigo County Public Library 
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and the National Road stopped at the 
Kaskaskia River in Illinois. 


Thirty years later work started on the in- 
terstate highway system and sections of the old 
National Road U.S. 40 were abandoned. Por- 
tions reverted to state and county jurisdiction. 
Other parts were buried under I-70. 

Many segments of old U.S. 40 still exist and 
attract motorists seeking a more picturesque 
look at the countryside and small-town 
America. 


The National Road route through Zanesville 
uses a “Y” bridge, first constructed in the 19th 
century to join two streets at the confluence of 
the Muskingum and Licking River. It still 
shocks motorists seeking directions to be told 
to “go to the middle of the river and turn left." 


A scale model of the first covered “Y” 
bridge, which burned more than 70 years ago, 
is on display in the museum. 

Zane Grey fans can find much of the author's 
personal memorabilia in a portion of the 
museum. The historical society was given 
much of the material in 1968 by the author's 
children. ` 
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The following chain papers indorse ratification: The 26 Scripps- 
Howard papers in 26 cities in 13 States; the 16 Gannett papers 
in 13 cities in 3 States; the 9 McFadden papers in 9 cities in 
4 States; the 6 Brush-Moore papers in 6 Ohio cities; the 4 Shaffer 
papers in 4 cities in 2 States; the B Booth papers in 8 cities in 
Michigan; the 9 papers of the Southern California Newspapers, Asso- 
ciated; the 5 papers of the News League in Ohio and Florida. 

The 265 opposed papers have a combined circulation of 
10,557,317. Three-fourths of this combined circulation figure, 


however, is contributed by 32 papers of the 265 opposed™ The 
32 are: The 24 Hearst papers in 13 cities, with the New York 
Daily Mirror, the Chicago Tribune, and the New York Daily News, 
the New York Evening Sun, the Kansas City Star and Times, 
the Washington Post, and also the St. Louls Times and the 
Cleveland News. l 

A summary of the returns for each State is herewith added. 
It will be noted that in 9 States no paper whatever is registered 
as opposed; and in 10 others only one paper fs opposed. 


Favorable Opposed 


Btate 


Number 


of papers Circulation 


Arizona 


Delaware........ 
1 sstr.ct of Colum 
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Maryland.......... 
Massachusetts... 
Michigan............ 
Minnesota........... 
Mississippi 
Missouri... 
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North Dakota 
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Ohio. ......... 
Oklahoma .. 
Oregon........... 
Pennsylvania.... 
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Wisconsin... 


232, 521 
Wyoming 
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10, 557, 317 


No stand Impossible to classify No reply 
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National Pike 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. W. W. CHALMERS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1930 


AN ADDRESS BY HON. HENRY W. TEMPLE, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me 
to extend my remarks, I insert the address of Hon. HENRY 
W. TEMPLE, of Pennsylvania, on the subject of the National 


Pi = 
e address is as follows: 


The quality of modern highways and the speed with @hich 
we fly along them are among the characteristics of our times. 
A little more than » hundred years ago Lord Campbell cov- 
ered the distance between Edinburgh and London, about 400 
miles, in three days and three nights. The rate was less than 
6 miles an hour, but considering the ronds and the means of 
travel then available the achievement was remarkable. Before 
he undertook the journey judicious friends warned him against 
it and assured him that several persons venturesome enough to 
try it had died from the mere rapidity of the motion. 


The roads built by the Roman Government in the days 
when Rome ruled the world were possibly equal in some re- 
spects to the best built now. Some of them are still in use, ane 
their construction is studied by. road-bullding engineers an 
found interesting for their use of concrete and cut blocks. B 
from the decay of ancient civilizatlon until our own times rc 
building on/a large scale had seldom been attempted. 
National Pike was in its day one of the great undertaking: 
the times. One might almost study the progress of civiliz& 
in the United States in the history of this road in its var 
Stages from its beginning to the present day. 

We commonly speak of it as the National Pike, but there 
& path along that route before there was a nation in the Wes 
Hemisphere. It was made a trade route before there were 
white men west of the Appalachian Mountains except a 
Indian traders who had established trading posts in the t: 
tered Indian towns, most of which were on the far side of 
Ohio River. A few Indians, among them Nemacolin and 
local chief, Tingooqua, had their autumn hunting camps in 
region, but their towns were for the most part on the stre 
that flow into the Ohio from the north side. That was a: 
country, Judged by the standard of riches that appealed to 
fur traders. 

A little company of adventurers composed of a number of r 
of Virginia and Maryland organized in 1748 a company w} 
they called the Ohio Co. and petitioned the King to give the 
grant of land on the Ohio. So far as I know their petitior. 
never been in print. My copy was made from the original in 
British Museum. Their arguments in support of the petition ar 
interesting. They promised to build a fort and settle 200 famili 
in the region within seven years, the result of which would b 
they said, to protect the frontiers of the older Colonies again 
Indian raids. Its second effect would be to cut the line of cor 
munications between the two great French colonies, one in t 
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valley of the St. Lawrence River and the other at the mouth of 
the Mississippi; and, as & third consideration, they would gain 
or the English Colonies the rich fur trade of the country between 
he Ohio River and the Great Lakes. 

Cutting the line of French communications was of great impor- 
ance to the colonial policy of Great Britain. France was claim- 
ig the whole interior of the continent and was sending military 
:peditions along the line of water transportation between Quebec 

.d New Orleans. Going up the St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario 

ey would carry their canoes around Niagara Falls and launch 

aem in Lake Erie. Proceeding up that lake they would go to 
‘resque Isle, where the city of Erie now stands. From that point 
shey would again carry their canoes 14 miles to the head of French 
Creek, then down that stream to the Allegheny, the Ohio, and the 
Mississippi. So that the whole distance from Quebec to New 
Orleans was water transportation except for the portage around 
Niagara Falls and the 14 miles between Lake Erie and French 
Creek. 

The advantages of the proposal were quickly perceived by the 
King's counselors and the grant was made. The Ohio Co. sent 
Christopher Gist to explore the country and pick out the best 
lands for settlement and the most advantageous spot for the fort. 
A road, of course, was one of the necessities of the situation. 

Instructions to Gist, the company's explorer and pathfinder, 
were dated July 16, 1751. I shall read you a sentence or two from 
the document: 

"After you have returned from Williamsburg * > * you are 
to apply to Colonel Cresap for such of the company's horses as you 
shall want for the use of yourself and such person or persons as 
you shall think necessary to carry with you, and you are to look 
out and observe the nearest and most convenient road you can 
find from the company's storehouse at Wills Creek to the Mononga- 
hela; from thence you are to proceed down the Ohio on the south 
side thereof as low as the Big Conhaway and up the same as far 
as you think proper, and find good land.” 

The road from the company’s storehouse at Wills Creek, where 
the city of Cumberland, Md., now stands, was latd out to the 

Maongahela at the mouth of Redstone Creek, and another store- 
howe was built there. The place is better known now as Browns- 
vile, Pa. In making the trail Gist had the aid of Colonel Cresap 
atd his friend Nemacolin, an Indian, whose hunting camp was on 
Duniaps Creek not far from Redstone. Nemacolin knew the big 
fame paths and the Indian trails which usually followed the game 
aths, and these were connected up by Gist and his assistants to 
nake the pack-saddle trail for the traders of the company. 
While the Ohio Company was opening its road and preparing to 
'ccupy this region their French rivals were not idle. They were 
ulding and garrisoning forts along the water route to New 
Jeans; on the St. Lawrence, on Lake Ontario, and Lake Erie, and 
hree within the present boundaries of Pennsylvania, Governor 
Linwiddle, of Virginia, learncd of their activity and sent George 
Washington, then only 22 years old, but already a major in the 
Virginia militia and adjutant general, with a message to the 
French officers commanding at the forts on French Creek, warning 
them that they were encroaching on British territory. Washing- 
ton, accompanied by Gist, came by the trail already opened as far 
as the summit of the western ridge of mountains, then leaving 
Redstone to the west, proceded by a continuation of the trail to 
the point where the Monongahela unites with the Allegheny, and 
shence northward to the forts that stood where we now find Frank- 
in at the mouth of French Creek and Waterford at its source. 
fhe French commander treated him politely, but, of course, pro- 
ceded to carry out the orders he had received from his own 
uperior officers for the further fortification of important points 

1 the line of water communication to New Orleans. 

One of these forts of the French was to have been an enlarge- 

‘nt of one already built at Logstown on the Ohio, about 18 

(s below the junction of the Allegheny and the Monongahela, 
"54, when the French forces came down the river with orders to 
ge the small fort at that place, they found Edward Ward, an 
* in the military forces of the Ohio company, engaged in build- 
fort near “ The Point," where Pittsburgh now stands. Ward 
ess than 60 men. The French force was more than 600, and 
had artillery while Ward had none. Ward was compelled to 
raw. The French completed his unfinished fort and called 
work Fort Duquesne. 
iing up the trail from Wills Creek—the road whose his- 
i associations we are recelling—was George Washington 
a battalion of Virginia militia for the reinforcement of 
's small detachment. Hearing that Ward had already been 
n away, Washington continued to advance slowly and im- 
the road as he came westward, hoping for further rein- 
ments. He had artillery and a wagon train, and he was, of 
e, compelled to widen the company’s packsaddle trail and 
‘it passable for wheeled vehicles. It is plain, then, that the 
wagon road over the route we know as the National Pike, 
ne Cumberland road, or the National Old Trails Highway, 
made by none other than Washington himself. 
was on this road also that he had his earliest experiences 
tle. The first was the Jumonville skirmish, in May, 1754, 
A4 he made a night attack on the scouting expedition sent to 

:ate his forces and report to the commander at Fort Duquesne. 

e second was in July, five weeks later, when a French force 

xe than twice as strong as his own defeated him at Fort 

zessity. The location of that hastily built defense is plainly 
rked and is within sight of the present road a few miles east 
the Summit House. The troops from Fort Duquesne went up 
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the Monongahela in canoes and barges, landing at Redstone, 
whence they marched over this road. The gay uniforms of the 
French regulars, the hunting garb of the French Canadians, and 
the half-naked bodies of the Indians made a striking spectacle 
as the trail wound through the green of the rhododendron on the 
mountain side or along the edge of the Great Meadow where 
Washington had built his fort. 

A year after Washington's defeat a larger British Army came up 
from Cumberland by the same road, and the road was still further 
improved, as we learn from the notes of Patrick Mackellar, Brad- 
dock's chief of engineers, and from the diary of Captain Orme, 
who was on Braddock’s staff. Braddock’s melancholy story is 
brought forcibly to the mind of everyone who drives along the 
road to-day and stops to read the inscription on the monument 
that stands beside the grave of the British major general who died 
in this western wilderness tn a battle fought to determine whether 
King Louis of France or King George of England should rule this 
part of the world. None in either Army—not even Washington, 
who that day fought bravely for his king—dreamed then that 
neither France nor England should. possess it long, nor that the 
road along which they struggled should be the gateway to the 
western empire of & nation still unborn, but destined within a few 
generations to be the ally of both of them against a common foe, 
and strong enough to turn the tide of war when 1t seemed likely 
to overwhelm them both. 

I see in this audience Ern Weller who will remember, as I re- 
member with pleasure, a tramp we took, and others with us, over 
the Braddock trail about 20 years ago. I had spent a year or- 
two on the documents connected with Braddock's campaign—his 
orders, diaries, and letters of officers who accompanied him, the 
Sketches and maps of Mackellar, his chief of engineets. We 
gathered up local traditions as well as official records, and we lo- 
cated the old trail. It is on the route of the National Pike, not 
always exactly in the same roadbed——changes have been made in 
the pike itself since it was first built— but it follows the same 
route. Sometimes the Braddock military trail is a mile or so on 
one side of the National Pike, sometimes on the other side, for it 
crosses the road at various places, but the engineers who laid out 
the National Pike followed generally the best route, as had the 
game that made the original paths, the Indians that confirmed the 
Judgment of the big game, and the military engineer who im- 
proved the same road for the artillery and wagon train. 


For three years after Braddock's defeat, until General Forbes 
took Fort Duquesne in 1758, tbis road was the warpath of many 
Indian parties who, accompanied sometimes by French officers, 
raided the frontier settlements of Virginia, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, going as far south even as Carolina. But with the 
success of Forbes, Fort Duquesne became Fort Pitt, and this 
path to the east was closed to the Indian raiders. When the war 
between France and England ended this region became British. 
With the treaty of Fort Stanwix, negotiated with the Indians in 
1768, it was open to settlement. 

It was then that the Braddock road became the real gateway 
to the west. Immigrants from the older colonies found it the 
shortest way to the new lands now opened for their possession. 
Not only western Pennsylvania and western Virginia, but a great 
part of Kentucky was settled by those who followed this route. 
Boone's Wilderness Road led also from southern Virginia, through 
the Cumberland Gap, to some of the Kentucky settlements, but 
that was a long and dangerous journey by land. Those who 
followed the Braddock road, which was the old Ohio Company’s 
trail, came from the Potomac at Cumberland to the Monongahela 
at Redstone (Brownsville) and there bought or built flatboats 
which carried them, and such goods as they could bring with 
them, down the Monongahela and the Ohio to their homes in 
the new land of Kentucky. 

We have found the associations of the old road rich and inter- 
esting. We have known it as a series of big game paths, as 
an Indian trail, as the packsaddle path of the Indian traders 
of the Ohio Company which hoped to grow into a fourteenth 
colony, following the precedents of the Virginia Company and 
the Massachusetts Bay Company. We have known it as a trail 
followed by George Washington on a diplomatic mission that 
failed and on a military expedition that ended in a battle which 
was the first engagement of a great war. and we have seen it 
again as an Indian warpath giving access to the cabins of settlers 
on the frontiers of three colonies. Then we have seen that it 
was the road of the pioneers, the beginning of the great highway 
to the West. There are two things more that I want to speak of 
before I close. 

It is interesting to us who live along this highway to know that 
this road had a great deal of influence in locating the National 
Capital on the Potomac. And we are interested also to know that 
1t was Thomas Scott, the first Member of Congress from this dis- 
trict, who introduced thc first resolution in Congress looking to 
the selection of what we now know as the District of Columbia. 
He proposed that Congress, under the authority granted for this 
purpose by the Constitution, proceed to investigate and choose a 
“home for the National Government.” His resolution placed 
three limitations or conditions on the choice. The district selected 
must be (1) on navigable waters of the Atlantic, (2) as near as 
may be to the center of wealth and population, and (3) chosen 
with a view of easy access to the western country. 

The “western country" then was Pittsburgh and the regions 
beyond, which were to be reached through that frontier town, 
then commonly spoken of by orators who wished to be thought 
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rhetorical as “the gateway to the West." There were then two 
roads and only two from the East to Pittsburgh. One of them 
was the route followed by Forbes from Philadelphia, through 
Carlisle and Bedford; the other was Braddock Road from Cum- 
berland to the Monongahela. New England and the Northern 
States favored the Forbes route and a northern location for the 
Capital. Virginia and the Southern States preferred the route 
from the Potomac with the Capital located on that river. The 
controversy was long and stubborn. Many votes were taken and 
carried by such narrow margins that reconsideration followed, and 
several times the deciding vote in the Senate was cast by the Vice 
President. At last the matter was ended by deciding two con- 
troversies at the same time and compromising both. Hamilton 
(it ts said) agreed to persuade certain men to change to the 
Potomac or Braddock route, with a location of the Capital on the 
Potomac if Jefferson in exchange would turn votes enough to carry 
Hamilton's favorite project, the assumption by the National Gov- 
ernment of the debts that had been incurred by the several States 
in the War for Independence. Thomas Scott, the author of the 
original resolution for the establishment of a home for the 
National Government, whose home was on the Braddock Road and 
whose constituents would have easier access to the Capital if that 
route were chosen, was one of the three men whose votes were 
changed to the site on the Potomac. “Ease of access to the 
western country" was nevertheless the controlling consideration. 
We who live on this highway concur in the judgment of the 
fathers; we still believe that this is the best route between the 
East and West, as it certainly has more interesting historical 
associations than any other. 

I have spoken so far only of the earlier associations of the road, 
before it was taken over by the Federal Government to became 
known as the National Pike. Why was this road, above all others, 
of such national importance that it could not be left for improve- 
ment by the States through which it passed? The answer to that 
question brings out the facts which in our day seem almost 
incredible. 

Transportation of farm products from this region across the 
mountains to the markets of the East was almost impossible, and 
it was just as difficult to procure goods from the Atlantic States 
for the use of the settlers in western Pennsylvania and farther 
down the Ohio River. So great was the dissatisfaction that fears 
were actually entertained that the territory west of the Allegheny 
Mountains, including western Pennsylvania, western Virginia, 
Kentucky, and the sparse settlements on the north side of the 
Ohio River, might secede from the United States and set up an 
independent government in close alliance with Spain, which in 
those days governed the Louisiana region and controlled the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi; and it was that river alone which fur- 
nished the natural outlet of the western settlements to the com- 
inerce of the world. 

In 1784, shortly after his last visit to Washingtor County, Pa., 
George Washington expressed the fear that the people of this 
region might cast their lot with the Spaniards. In a letter dated 
October 10, 1784, addressed to Benjamin Harrison, Governor of 
Virginia, Washington pointed out that there were 100,000 people 
in Pennsylvania west of the mountains who had no strong ties 
with the East and were in danger of forming close bonds with 
Spain. He added: 

“The western settlers (I speak now from my own observation) 
stand. as it were, upon a pivot. The touch of a feather would 
turn them any way. * * * But smooth the road and make 
easy the way for them, and then see what an influx of articles 
will be poured upon us." 

The road he wished to smooth was the highway bctween the 
Potomac and the Monongahela, the route that we have been dis- 
cussing. It was no passing thought with him, for he had long 
been trying to get the legislatures of Virginia and Maryland to 
improve this road and had been in correspondence with Thomas 
Jefferson. Edmund Randolph, Richard Henry Lee, Governor John- 
son of Maryland, and others on the subject. 

In & letter dated August 22, 1785, he wrote to Richard Henry 
Lee saying that the navigation of the Mississippi ought not yet 
vo be opened to the western settlers, and continued, giving his 
1vc&sons for so thinking: 

‘On the contrary, until we have a little time to open and make 
easy the way between the Atlantic States and the western ter- 
ritory, the obstruction had better remain. There is nothing that 
binds on country or one State to another but interest. Without 
this cement the western inhabitants, who more than probably 
will be composed in great degree of foreigners, can have no predi- 
lection for us, and a commercial connection is the only tie we 
can have.” 

Washington did not know that even then James Wilkinson was 
organizing the West for Independence and a Spanish alliance; but 
Wilkinson then, and for many years afterwards, when he was a 
commissioned officer of the United States Army, and even when 
next to the President he was in supreme command of the Army, 
was trensonably drawing an annual pension from Spain. It was 
this unrest in the western country that made the so-called 
whisky insurrection such a serious matter. It was the same 
unrest that gave Aaron Burr his hope when later, in conspiracy 
with Wilkinson, he attempted that expedition which brought him 
to trial for treason. By that time, however, the cession of Louis- 
iana back to France and the purchase of it from France by the 
United States had removed the last temptation of an alliance 
between the western people and any foreign power. Nevertheless 
the shadow of the old fear was present when in 1806, with Burr's 
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trial yet in the future, the first act was passed by the Congress 
of the United States for the laying out and construction of a 
road fr Cumberlahd to the Ohio River. 

From Cumberland to Brownsville the highway, new more than 
100 years ago but now a part of the National Old Trails Highway, 
followed the pack-saddle path laid out by Gist and Cresap, with 
the help of Nemacolin. The names of these path makers muat 
be assoctated with that of Washington, who knew the trail from 
its earliest days and who was, I believe, the very first to propose 
that it be taken over by the Federal Government and improved 
as a means of binding the West to the East in bonds of common 
interest; with the name also of Jefferson, who as President signed 
the legislation authorizing its location and construction; with the 
name of Albert Gallatin, who from his home on the Monongahela 
advised ns to the western part of the route to be followed; and 
with Henry Clay, who, even after it was authorized, fought many 
a hard battle for its further prosecution and completion. 

This road was cut in the mountain side by the hoofs of deer 
and buffalo, was worn smooth by the moccasins of Indians, 
straightened for the fur traders of the Ohio Co., and was made 
wider for the little military force of Washington on his first cam- 
paign and the army of Braddock on his way to death in a war 
that grew out of the clashing colonial policies of France and 
Great Britain. It was the immigrants highway to the land of 
promise. It was the link that was to remove the temptation for 
an independent republic of the West. There is not another high- 
way in America so rich in historical associations, so filled with 
the romance of history, and there are few that have so much of 
scenic beauty. We are fortunate to have the opportunity of cele- 
brating its reopening with all the advantages that the modern 
science and practical art of road building can give it, but to us 
its chief attractions will remain the romance of history which 


envelopes it and the beauty of the region through which it 
passes. 


Farm Relief in the Drought-Stricken Sections 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. M. C. GARBER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1930 


Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker and Members 
of the House, the Senate joint resolution now pending 
before the House Agriculture Committee authorizes an ap- 
propriation of $60,000,000 to be utilized by the Secretary of 
Agriculture for advancements or loans to destitute farmers 
in the drought-stricken areas with which to purchase seed, 
feed, and food for use in putting in the crop for 1931, such 
loans to be made only to those farmers who are unable to 
secure credit for such purchases from their local credit 
agencies. The House joint resolution authorizes an appro- 
priation of $25,000,000 for like purposes, with the exception 
that food for the destitute families is not to be included. 

At the outset it is conceded that if the loans to be mad’ 
may include food relief for the destitute the $60,000,0f 
authorized would not exceed the amount required for sr 
purposes. What are the facts as to the conditions requir 
such relief? They have been fully investigated through : 
respective organizations effected for that purpose. ‘The fa 
and conclusions stated in their reports are not in disp! 
The drought through the summer and fall of 1930 in 
area, severity, and destruction of crops is conceded to 
the most disastrous in our history. As early as August 
this year it was recognized as being so serious as to requi 
emergency legislation; so serious that the President called 
conference of the governors of the drought-stricken States ' 
meet in the Capital; so serious that at such conference 
was decided that the President should appoint a natic 
drought relief committee and that the governors of 
States should appoint special drought relief committees 
make thorough surveys in their respective States. On 1 
20th day of October, the State commissioners of agricultui. 
met in Washington and appointed a committee to draft and 
recommend necessary legislation for the relief of such con 
ditions and fixed the amount of the appropriation at $60, 
000,000. A month later, on the 20th day of November, th 
national drought relief committee appointed by the Presi 
dent convened in Washington and adopted resolutions callir 
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upon Congress to enact immediate emergency relief. The 
following is a copy of such resolution: 
RESOLUTIONS OF THE NATIONAL DROUGHT-RELIEF CONFERENCE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 20, 1930. 

Whereas the United Btates during recent months has been vis- 
ited by the most widespread and disastrous drought in our his- 
tory, extending from the Atlantic coast to the Rocky Mountains; 
and 

Whereas production of feed, hay, and other crops over wide 
areas has been materially decreased so that each tncome of farm- 
ers has been depleted and unusual expenditures for feed and food 
have been and will continue to be necessary; and 

Whereas although farmers are practicing unusual economies 
and State and local agencies are mobilizing their resources to the 
ful to provide assistance, activities which we commend most 
highly; end 

Whereas notwithstanding the largest possible use of local re- 
sources, credit facilities throughout the drought area will fall 
short of the needs of crop production: Be.1t 

Resolved, That the National Drought Conference urge the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact such appropriate legislation as 
will authorize loans to farmers in the drought area for crop pro- 
duction in 1931, for seed of suitable crops, fertilizers, feed for 
livestock, and for such other purposes of production as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture; that funds be appro- 
priated by Congress in such amount as may be required for such 
loans; &nd that the conference urge the Congress to pass the 
necessary legislation at the earliest possible date. 

For the relief of unemployment in the drought area we recom- 
mend that Congress enact an additional road appropriation of 
$50,000,000 to be distributed to the drought-designated States by 
the Secretary of Agriculture without the necessity of matching 
such appropriation by a State receiving the same, and to be repaid 
by each State by an annual deduction from the normal Federal 
road appropriation over a period of 10 years. 

Whereas the drought has brought about widespread suffering 
throug*out more than 1,000 counties; and 

Whereas the need for food, clothing, and fuel in rural areas will 
tax the charitable organizations; and 

Whereas the American Red Cross has already extended extensive 
relief: Be it 

Resolved, That the National Drought Conference urge the people 
of the United States to contribute liberally to the American Red 
Cross to enable that organization to meet the rellef problems in 
drought-stricken areas. 

Whereas the county extension agents are most essential in the 
development and rehabilitation of agriculture in the drought- 
stricken areas; and 

Whereas many counties are unable to collect sufficient taxes to 
meet current expenses: Be 1t 

Resolved, That the Becretary of Agriculture be urged to request 
Congress to provide sufficient funds to relieve the drought-stricken 
counties of thelr share of the cost of maintaining the extension 
agents to June 30, 1932. 

Whereas the railroads of the United States have granted reduced 
railroad rates on hay and feed into and livestock out of more than 
1,000 drought-stricken counties and have moved more than 60,000 
cars on these reduced rates at a great sacrifice of revenues and a 
material saving to farmers: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Drought Conference express to the 
railroads of the United States its appreciation of the very sub- 
stantial contribution to the drought-relief work. 

Tuomas Cooper, Chairman. 
Harry F. BYRD. 

M. L. WILSON. 

Peery L. GREEN. 

H. C. Couch. ; 

J. G. PuTERBAUGH. 

PAUL BESTOR. 


"he report of the Senate Agriculture Committee in sup- 
t of Senate Resolution 211 passed by that body and 
ch is now pending before the House Agriculture Com- 
tee states: 


-uring the summer and fal months of 1930 the United States 
flered the most severe and widespread drought in its history, 
ith resultant heavy reduction 1n crop production, particularly 
corn, hay, and forage crops. 'The drought also greatly depleted 
stures, making it necessary for farmers to begin feeding their 
stock much earlier than usual. As a result, farmers over a 
'e area will have difficulty in financing the feeding of live- 

k through the winter months and in obtaining seed and fer- 

er for crop production in 1931. These conditions appear to 

ify the authorization of an appropriation by the Congress for 

1, seed, fertilizer, and feed loans along the line of previous 
aslation for drought and storm relief, except that the inclusion 
food is an expansion of the relief acts hcretofore passed by the 
gress. 1 
d Be drought of 1930 was most severe in an area extending from 
- Atlantic coast of Virginia and Maryland to southeastern New 
- ico. This area included all of the States of Virginia, West 
ejinia, Maryland, Kentucky, and Arkansas; the larger part of 
"^ nessee, Mississippi, Oklahoma, end Missouri; very considerable 
i" 4ons of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Texas, Louisiana, Alabama, and 
\Wnsylvania; and small portions of North Carolina and Georgia. 
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There was also severe drought over a very considerable area in 
Montana and smaller areas in Wyoming, North Dakota, and Wash- 
ington. 

As an indication of the severity of the drought, the average 
acre yleld of corn in Virginia was estimated at 11.5 bushels, as 
compared with a 10-year average of 26.8 bushels, and that of hay 
at 0.6 ton, as compared with a 10-year average of 1.16 tons. In 
Maryland the average yield of corn was 15 bushels, as compared 
with a 10-year average of 39.4 bushels. In Ohio, only a part of 
which was seriously affected by drought, the average yield of 
corn for the entire State was 25 bushels, as compared with a 
10-year average of 39.2 bushels, and that of hay 0.89 ton, as com- 
pared with a 10-year average of 1.37 tons. The State most seri- 
ously affected by the drought was Arkansas, with an average yield 
of corn for the entire State of 4.5 bushels, as compared with a 
10 year average of 18.6 bushels, and cotton 111 pounds, as com- 
pared with a 10-year average of 167 pounds. Acre ylelds and total 
production of corn, hay, and cotton in several of the States seri- 
ously affected by drought are shown in the table which is inclosed. 
In Montana the average yield of wheat was 8 bushels per acre, 
as compared with a 10-year average of 12.1 bushels, and that of 
flax was 8.7 bushels, as compared with a 10-year average of 6 
bushels. 

The figures just given on crop yields indicate only a part of the 
serious loss incurred by farmers. Over much of the area practi- 
cally no pasture was available for livestock after August 1, so that 
the feeding of hay and forage was necessary over a much longer 
period than usual. With greatly reduced production of hay and 
forage, farmers over a wide area have been compelled to buy large 
quantities of hay and feed or to sell a part of their livestock, or 
both. In many instances dairy and beef cattle have been sacri- 
ficed because of inability of farmers to buy feed. On many farms 
and in villages and towns the shortage of water has constituted 
& serious problem. This, again, has caused some farmers to sell 
their livestock. The depleted income of farmers from reduced 
crop production, coupled with the necessity of making unusual 
purchases of hay and feed, has exhausted the resources of many 
farmers in the drought area. Further, these farmers have not 
been able to repay money borrowed from banks and other agencies 
for crop production in 1930, and these local agencies will have 
difficulty in financing these farmers again in 1931. There would 
appear to be, therefore, greater justification for relief legislation 
this year by the Federal Congress than on any previous occasion. 
As the area involved is so very much greater than in any previous 
year when seed-loan legislation has been passed, it is believed that 
an appropriation of $60,000,000 will be necessary to make advances 
to farmers along the lines of such loans made in previous years 
and to meet the enlarged demands made essential by the pro- 
vision to include food in the conimodities that may be purchased. 


The imperative need for food relief is shown by the reports 
of the committees of the several States to the National 
Drought Committee, of which the Secretary of Agriculture 
was chairman and C. W. Warburton, director of extension 
work, Department of Agriculture, in charge of the general 
supervision of seed loans made under special resolutions of 
Congress. Mr. Warburton appeared as a witness before the 
Senate Agriculture Committee. Senator Tuomas of Idaho 
asked him the following question: 


Have you considered the condition of the people? Are not a 
great many people entirely destitute—without food, without 
groceries, and without clothing? 


To which Mr. Warburton replied: 


The American Red Cross has been very active in strengthening 
its county chapters, and has had some calls for food and for as- 
sistance by way of fuel and clothing, and naturally more than 
would normally be the case. There are always poor people, but 
usually poor people are poorer under these conditions that exist 
this year than usual. They have been able to produce less on the 
farms, and naturally the call in the way of charity has been 
larger than usual. Requests for charity naturally are going to in- 
crease as the winter goes on. People are going to utilize their 
own resources as long as they last, and it is generally only as a last 
resort that they ask for assistance. Unquestionably in some sec- 
tions, due primarily to drought injury, there will be a consider- 
able number of people who will have to have assistance in the 
matter of obtaining food, and probably there will be some who 
will not have fuel or clothing. Fortunately a very large part of 
the area affected by the drought contains considerable timber, and 
the people can get wood if they will go out and cut it, at a fairly 
low cost. But the section most seriously affected in that respect 
is the area of Texas which is included in this drought section, 
where practically no fuel is avatlable. 

Senator Tuomas of Idaho. You feel, then, it would be neces- 
sary to provide provisions for some of these people? 

Mr. WARBURTON. Provision certainly will have to be made 
through some agency, either county poor organizations or the 
American Red Cross or some other agency. 


So that the only question presented here is whether or 
not the Secretary of Agriculture, under wise and efficlent 
administratlon, should be authorized to advance loans for 
seed, feed, and food relief to the destitute families in the 
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NATIONAL ROAD FROM INDIANAPOLIS TO TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


Stage Stations 


First station to change horses that I know of was Plainfield. 
Second station was Garrison, one and one half miles east of Stiles- 


ville; next was a regular station, Putnamville. 


There were three hotels in Putnamville. Whitehall, which 
is now called the old Hieny House, built by Mr. Townsend, the father- 
in-law of Dr. Layman. Mr. Townsend laid out the town of Morangfield, 
KY. Eagle Hotel was in the block east of Greencastle road; this 
block burned. There was a big sign in front, with two-story martin 
boxes underneath. Two or three hundred martins chattered there, 
until you could scarcely hear yourself talk. The third hotel was 
built by Mr. Nance; it is now called the Cooper House. There was 


a big porch on the east, and the bannisters were full of saddles. 


Van Buren went through Putnamville on the National road. 

He was president and candidate for the next presidency. He had 
vetoed the bill for appropriations to improve the National Road. 

Mace Wright, who was the oldest stage driver on the road, was driving 
the stagecoach in which Van Buren was riding. The stagecoach upset 
on the east side of Deer Creek bridge at the foot of a big beech 
tree, about a mile and a half east of Putnamville. It was always 
thought that the stage driver upset him on purpose as he disapproved 


of his veto. Dr. Layman attended Van Buren, who was not badly injured. 


Mace Wright married a woman from Manhatton, and afterwards 


committed suicide by hanging. 


The National Road at that time was only finished to Terre 


Haute. 


Reminiscences of William A. Grigsby 


Aged 84 - Dec. 1923 


Bv John G. Biel 


Benjamin S. Parker, in J. J. 
Piatt's Ohio Valley Annual, The 
Hesperian Tree, published in 
1903, gives a vivid description of 
early travel along the Old Na- 
tional Road which brought so 
many families into—and through 
—Terre Haute. He gives this 
story from the point of view of a 
little boy in Indiana, living along- 
side the road and watching the 
activity. He says: 

“From morning till night there 
was a continual rumble of wheels 
and when the rush was greatest, 

| there was never a minute that 
wagons were not in sight and as 
a rule, one company of wagons 
was closely followed by another. 

"Many families occupied two 
or more of the high road wagons 
then in use, with household 
goods and their implements, 
while extra horses, colts, cattle, 
Sheep and sometimes hogs were 
led or driven behind. Thus, when 
five or ten families were moving 
in company, the procession of 
wagons, men, women, children 
and stock was quite lengthy and 
imposing. The younger women 
often drove the teams, while the 
men and boys walked by turns, 
to drive and look after the stock, 
and now and then there would 
be an old-fashioned carriage, set 
upon high wheels to go safely 
over stumps and through streams. 


The older women and little chil 


dren occupied these, and wen 
bobbing up and down on th 
Ereat leather springs which wer 
the fashion . 

*But everybody did not trave 
that way. Single families, occupy 
ing only a single one or two 


horse wagon or cart. frequently 2 
passed along, seeming as con-= 
fident and hopeful as the others; : 


while even the resolute family, 


the members of which carried | 
their worldly possessions upon jS =: 


their backs or pushed them for- 
ward in hand-wagons, was not an 


unfamiliar spectacle to the little |; 


boys who watched by the way ... 
"The wagons, horses and othe 


belongings of the movers were f 


fair indications, not only of thei 
worldly condition and 
gence, but also of the sections 
from whence they came. The 
great Pennsylvania wagons, with 
their elaborately panelled beds, 
running up high. in front and 
rear, were also used by the bet- 
ter-to-do Virginians and Carolin- 
jans, with this difference, that 
the Pennsylvania wagons were 
very large and often drawn by 
four or six fine horses, well 
matched for size and color, while 
the Virginians and Carolinians 
seldom drove more than‘ two 
horses. A company of these well- 
to-do movers with their great 
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wagons, large well - groomed 
horses in heavy harness, glitter- 
ing with  brassheaded  rivets, 


rings and other ornaments, with 
bows of melodious bells, either 
above the points of the hames or 
upon the heavy backbands, and 
with great housings of bearskin 
covering the shoulders and red 


E 
Carolina wagons and carts were f- 
wrought of the tough young oak = 
<S] timber that grew upon the old —- 
H fields of the South and that the © 
Æ| wood was so tenacious of fiberi- 
and the vehicles so well con- 
| structed by the rural wagon- 
makers, that they stood up 
3| through the journey over the 
i mountains and along the rough- 
est of roads without the aid of so & 
much as an iron nail, and with- © 
out tires of any kind or a metal i- 
brace. The feet of the horses or z 
mules that drew them were also ; 
guiltless of iron and the children |: 
in the villages and upon the 
farms were quick to discover the} 
==| arrival of a new Carolina family 
|by the tracks of the tireless 
wheels and the shoeless horses. 
"With the tinkling of the bells, 
the rumbling of the wheels, the 
noise of the animals and thej“ 
chatter of the people as they 
E went forever forward, the little 
boy who had gone to the road 
{from his lonesome home in the 
woods was captivated and car- 
/ried away into the great active |§ 
world. But the greatest wonder |: 
and delight of all was the stage- : 
coach, radiant in new paint and |ì 
drawn by its four matched horses 
in their showy harness and filled, A 
inside and on top, with well. |- 
dressed people. I think yet that |> 
there has never been a more {> 
graceful or handsome turnout |" 
than one of these fine old st ge- T. 
coaches drawn by a splenVd © 
team of matched horses, and 
driven by such drivers as used y 
to handle the ribbons between = 
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plumes nodding from the head- 
gear, was a sight that the small 
boy put down in his book of 
memory, never to be forgotten. 

"Very different from these 
were the little Southern carts 
drawn by the little, bony South- 
ern horses. It is a matter of tradi- 
tion that numbers of these little 


Richmond and Indianapolis. We Re 
could hear the driver playing his i 
bugle as he approached the little ha 
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3 town and it all seemed too grand :- 
p Jand fine to be other than n. 
dream...” È 
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National Road: Window to thé past 


Editor’s Note: History on the 
Highway, by Rob Lawson, docu- 
ments the rich history of the Na- 
tional Road, especially in Indiana. 
-~ If you have stories about the 
National Road to share with Law- 
son, write to History on the High- 
way, Box 182, Dublin, IN 47335. 


Writing this in a restaurant, it ^ | 


seems fitting that the first of a 
series of National Road articles 
should see the light of day from a 
picture window facing the Old Pike. 

Today. we call it U.S. 40, yet this 
name is but one of a long succession 
of names. One hundred and fifty 
years ago it was known as the 
United States Road, the National 
Road, or the Cumberland Road. 
Take your pick. Since then it has 
been referred to as the National 
Pike, Uncle Sam's Road, the Red, 
White, and Blue Trail, and the Na- 
tional Old Trails Road. Before it 
was officially christened U.S. High- 
way 40 in 1927, it was designated 
State Highway 3 in Indiana. 

Many people who have come to 
love the National Road rarely speak 
of it, but the special fondness they 
have for this road is clearly visible 
in the face of the traveler coming up 
from the dusty lane of a country 
road and seeing those familiar all- 
weather lanes of Road 40. For you 
are as good as home when you're on 


History 
on the Highway 


* By Rob 
- Lawson 


* 
highway is what it is through the 
collective energies of people from 
all walks of life, and any road that 
was largely made by the people and 
for the people cannot help but re- 
flect the many interesting person- 


alities and incidents associated with . 


its long and colorful career. 

How long a career? In Indiana 
this road has weathered the change 
of more than 150 springs. Like a 
mighty river, the National Road has 
known the spring-time flood of mov- 
ers heading west, has relocated its 
course in several areas seeking an 
easier channel, and has seen the 
summer drought of neglect in the 
1850s when the Indiana Central 
Railroad cleverly built its line par- 
allel to the road and again in the 


the National Road. This grand old. 1960's when I-70 was built north of 


the road between Richmond and 
Indianapolis and south of the road 
between Indianapolis and Terre 
Haute. 

Those whose lives have been in- 
terwoven with the fate of the road 
have left us a legacy tied to its 
"banks" of National Road towns, 
outstanding homes, remarkable 
stories and events — all of which I 
hope to share with you in the ensu- 
ing months. For instance, we will 
meet Jonathan Knight, a self-taught 
surveyor from southwest Pennsyl- 


_ Vania and a Quaker to boot, who 


staked out the route of the road 
through Indiana in the summer of 
1827. Henry County's historic 
Knightstown was established and 
named in his honor shortly after this 
event. 

In 1827 there were only four towns 
— one was Terre Haute — already 
in existence on the proposed route of 
the National Road through Indiana, 
and at this stage of the road's 
history, it quickly became a town- 
maker and a town-breaker. By 
about 1850 about 25 new towns had 
been established on the National 
Road. On the other hand, several 
villages which pre-dated the Na- 
tional Road but which missed being 
on the road — some by a mere 
quarter mile — quickly diminished 
in stature and soon became ghost 
towns. Then there are the many 
amusing stories connected with the 


Vigo County Publ 


road, from presidential mishaps to 
petty thievery. One of my favorites 
is about a discontented traveler. 


The story goes that a farmer put 
up a sign by the road which read: “I 
WILL GIVE ONE ACRE OF FREE 
LAND TO ANY MAN WHO IS CON- 
TENT.” One day a traveler was 
coming through, and upon reading 
the sign he decided to try his luck. 
He walked down the lane to the 
farmer’s house and knocked on the 
door, saying, “I've come for my 
free acre of land." ''Are you truly 
content with your life?" asked the 
farmer. "Why, yes I am," replied 
the traveler. "Then, if you're sq 
content, what do you want with my 
land?" And he slammed the door 
shut. : 


History on the Highway is part of 
a long-range National Road project 
to document the road's history in 
Indiana as it has never before been 
documented and to celebrate what 
is perhaps the most significant road 
in American history. Ever since 
Jonathan Knight's location of the 
National Road through Indiana, the 
road has played a leading role in our 
state's history. The road once linked 
the west to eastern markets as well 
as enabled settlers to reach the 
"Promised Land" of the Midwest: 
Road 40 remains today the single 
one thread that runs so true through 
Indiana's unique past. 
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